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Summer in 


By Burns 


re |HY,” said I to the man who never goes to 

| W | the theater with me because I never ask 

_**_J| him to, “why is it Florenz Ziegfeld will 
not listen to the experts who could so easily tell 
him how to improve the ‘Follies’ ?” 

“Because,” said the man, who knows a great 
deal about box-offices, “because he has been making 
from $100,000 to $300,000 a year with the ‘Follies’ 

by refusing tactfully to remove his ear-muffs.” 

“Your argument being the ancient contention 

of the worldly that people go to the ‘Follies’ to 
see the girls and not to be entertained?” 
“My argument being that so far as this 
particular entertainment is concerned, shim- 
mering shafts of satire are completely oblit- 
erated by the ‘ure of the shapely shank.” 

“But there are shapely shanks in other 
shows, too.” 

‘“Aye—but not so many of them. Nor 
any so carelessly or so gorgeously draped. 

There were other circuses, too, when you 

were a boy, but only one Barnum’s.” 

“But wouldn’t it be as easy to supply 

a foundation of—” 

“Say,” said he, peevishly dropping 
into the patois of Forty-second Street ; 
“the only time Ziegy ever hired a gal 
Photograph . Bima file who could sing on the key the show went 

by Alfred : 27 & . 
Cheney” | "ae ae fail all to—you know—and the year he put in 
: : aa a real high-brow sketch the profits 
gi am: i were $100,000 shy. Get it? That’s the 

answer.” 

And probably it is. It at least is the 
only answer the investigator is likely to 
get—and it is fearfully discouraging to 
try in the name of Art to convince the 
man who is netting a quarter-million a 
year with an enterprise he has fathered 
for eleven successful years that he might 
do better by changing his system. 

However, this shall not prevent me 

from saying that the current issue of the 

Ziegfeld “Follies” is considerably more 

gorgeous and noticeably less sane than usual. 

The real authors are the gifted ng Urban, 

3 , the scenic artist who is late of Vienna 
Sn speed e | and other cities in the enemy territory, but 
Norfolk (Va.) society. 
388 
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who is now a local 
declarant and quite 
proud in the pos- 
session of his first 
papers, and his equally 
famous __ collaborator, 
Lady Duff-Gordon, who 
this season wrote a major- 
ity of the costumes. All we 
know of Lady Duff is what 
we deduce from what we 
see and hear. This leads us 
to believe that she begins 
designing frocks with her 
grapefruit in the morning . 
and sketches a few new styles 
in nightgowns just before she 
turns out the light at night. 
We are quite sure that if any 
Sabbath journalist would put 
his mind to it, he could easily 
prove that if all the hooks and 
eyes she uses in a_ season 
were welded into a solid net and 
stretched across the North Sea, the 
submarine menace would cease to be. 

The principal scenes in which her 
designing ladyship figures in the Zieg- 
feld bacchanale are entitled “The Garden 
of Girls,” “The Wedding Morning” and 
“The Ladies of Fashion.” In the garden 
scene she has dressed her selected chorus 
manikins to represent the prettiest flowers 
that grow, and they blossom through a trap 
inthe stage when the prima donna intrusted 
with their description in song sprinkles 
flower-seed upon their decorated heads. 

At the wedding each of the figurantes, 
from flower-girl to maid, including a rose- 
lipped groom, is correctly and most won- 
derfully attired; but it is in the proces- 
sion of the Ladies of Fashion that the 
creative modiste really shines. Rising i 
nobly to the occasion, Mr. Ziegfeld has Photograph by Alfred 
spent $3,000 for sheets of chiffon that “By Jotnston 
hang from the flies and serve as curtains, and beet eae _— the most 
through these the models advance, no one of them pie “Follies ‘audninees 
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wearing a creation over two hours y service of the chorus. But new 
old, I’m sure. eee 4 «OT_Old, they are skilled in the art 
In the entertainment proper ® of the display that shall guar- 


the most successful 
of the comedians— 
and there are any 
number of them— 
are William C. 
Fields, the juggler ; 
Will Rogers, the 
wit, and Fanny 
Brice, the Yid- 
disher chanteuse. 
Mr. Fields plays a 
comedy _ tennis- 
match with him- 
self—Walter Cat- 
lett assisting—in 
which he catches 
the returning balls 
in his hat, on his 
head, in the side 
pockets of his 
coat and occa- 
sionally on his 
racket. Mr. 
Rogers jokes 
smartly of 

0.4t- 77-62 £ 
absurdities,and 
Miss Brice sings 
amusingly, as usual, 
this time of the 
Rebecca who be- 
came a_ successful 
Oriental dancer be- 
cause she _ easily 
looked the part— 
being “all Egyptian 
but her nose.” Mr. 
Bert Williams, Mr. 
Eddie Cantor, Miss 
Allyn King and 


Miss Edith Hallor | 
assist with all de- - 


sire to please. 

The Ziegfeld 
girls themselves are 
again a wonder- 
ful assortment of 
daring, dashing, 
dancing dolls, bra- 
zenly youthful, 
shamelessly beauti- 
ful. Some are new, 








antee them the 
steadied gaze of 
their assembled ad- 
mirers and yet save 
them from the law. 
On inquiry we 
learned that they 
include Doroles, 
who, it happens, is 
none other than 
Lady _ Duff-Gor- 
don’s chief model, 
the fleshly rack 
upon whose shoul- 
ders the gowns of 
the richest rich 
have been displayed 
and sold times with- 
out number, and 
who, in the parade 
of fashions, wears 
a charmingly naive 
creation properly 
catalogued as 
“The Discourager 
of Hesitancy.” 

Also Marcelle 
Earle, the most 
sought-after maga- 
zine model of all 
the “Follies” girls 
because of her curly 
hair. No such curls, 
her employing art- 
ists insist, have ever 
grown on another 
head, and this fea- 
ture of her beauty 
alone has guaran- 
teed her employ- 
ment for several 
years. 

Then there are 
Peggy Hopkins, 
who came out of 
Norfolk (Virginia) 
society a season or 
two ago and is said 

to represent 
so perfect an 
English type 


a és Tae FP w of beauty she . 
some are old in the Dorothy Kliewer’ in “Hitchy-koo,” a witty entertainment. 


is invariably 





Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Mitzi, who decided to drop her last name—Hajos—when its pronunciation by others proved embarrassing. She is 
to make a coast tour this fall in “ Pom-pom.” 
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chosen to represent Britain in all the 
pageants, and Dorothy Leeds, voted the 
most beautiful of all the beauties, and 
yet of whom it is said to be impos- 
sible to get a photograph that will do 
her justice. 


OWN Forty-second Street a few 

theater-doors from the New Am- 
sterdam is the Cohan & Harris temple 
of mirth. And here Raymond Hitch- 
cock is presenting the second most 
successful summer show of the Broad- 
way list, which he calls “Hitchy-koo.” 
The second because, although there are 
probably as many people turned away 
each night 
from _ its 
b o x-office —- 
as there * 
are from 
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that of the “Follies,” the seating capac- 
ity of the Cohan & Harris theater is 
more limited than that of the New 
Amsterdam, and because, too, the “ho- 
tels’” were less confident of the new 
revue than they were of the Ziegfeld 
fixture. 

If you are easily impressed by figures, 
it may interest you to know that there 
was $72,000 in the Ziegfeld treasury 
before the curtain was raised on the 
first act of the current “Follies” in New 
York. The “hotels,” meaning the 
speculators, had invested that much 
cash in orchestra and box seats, cover- 
ing the first eight weeks of the run. 

“Hitchy-koo” is the wittier of 
a the two entertain- 
ments, but I 

doubt if the 

whole __ pro- 

duction cost 

as much 

as the 

chiffon 

scene in 

the “Fol- 

lies.” 

e 


Photograph by Pach 


Leon Errol and Raymond Hitchcock in “Hitchy-koo,” the second most successful summer show of the 
Broadway list. 
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cast is rather an expensive array of 
vaudeville’s headliners, and there is no 
attempt to tell either a connected or a 
disconnected story. Raymond is’ the 
plot, the compére and the commére, the 
reason and the excuse. The trial per- 
formances in Atlantic City, they tell 
me, were the worst mixes that ever have 
been labeled entertainment, and every- 
one was discouraged. Then George 
Cohan, interested because “Hitchy-koo” 
was being brought to his 
theater, took a hand 

and straightened the 

kinks out: Inciden- - 
tally he wrote a new 
song for Hitchcock in 
which the comedian 
explains his life- 
long ambition 
to be a man- , 
ager. He Fa Se 


is having his wish 
this summer, for 
he can lord it 
over Grace La 
Rue, Leon 
Errol, Irene 
Bordoni, 
Frances White 
and William 
Rock to his 
heart’s content— 
until October. 
Then he is under 
contract to appear 
on the roof of the 
Century Theater 
for a period of 
thirty weeks, and 
as a result will be 
unable to take his 
own attraction on 
tour. 


F it should hap- 
pen that I had 
to play a part in 


“My Lady’s 
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Glove” at the Lyric,—positively had to, 
on a dare, or to win a wager, or to save 
some one’s life or something,—I had 
rather play Vivienne Segal’s part than 
any other. Not because she is the most 
attractive member of the company, but 
because it falls to her lot to feed the 
= audience — choco- 
t lates. And never 
have audiences 
had more need 
of sustenance. 



























Photograph 
by Pach 


Florence Cripps, Raymond Hitchcock and Elinor Sinclair in “Hitchy-koo,” of which 


yymond is the plot, reason and excuse. 




















Doroles, one of the Ziegfeld daring, dashing, dancing dolls, brazenly youthful, shamelessly beautiful. 


This musical play is one of the un- 


happy events of the spring. It was not 
intended so. Abroad, as “The Beauti- 
ful Unknown,” it was quite good. Oscar 
Straus, who composed the score of 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” wrote the 





music; the story was at least sufficiently 
romantic to hold the interest, and the 
comedy was reported far from sad. 
But, I understand, and can most 
readily believe, there is very little of the 
original work left. Only two or three 
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of the Straus num- On the shoulders of Doroles the gowns of the richest rich have been 
bers have “been re- displayed. 
tained and‘a great 
many by a young 
gentleman © named 
Romberg, who 
composes either by 
the day or job, have 
been_ substituted. 
The original book 
has been done over 
by Edgar Smith 
and Edward Paul- 
ton, and done so 
completely that 
there is nothing left 
to it. And the cast 
is one of those in- 
expertly chosen 
groups in which the 
members with talent 
have little to do and 
those with much to 
do have little talent. 

But the chocolate 
girl—there is reason, 
as I ‘say, for: her 
popularity. She sings 
a Romberg ditty called 
“Do Buy Some Candy, 
Sir,” and throws sam- 
ples at the eager gents 
in the audience. During 
the chorus the other girls 
help her. Some of the 
boys sit with their mouths 
open, hoping thus to -in- 
crease their chances of 
being favored. Some 
scramble and grab. ‘Some 
wave their arms to attract 
the attention of this favor- 
ite or that one. Briefly, 
the scene is diverting. 
After that it bores—par- 
ticularly if you miss the 
chocolate. 

Miss Segal, by the way, 
is the youthful Philadel- 
phian (17, I think she is) 
who in a single night, and 
on the occasion of her first 
stage appearance, sang 
herself into a leading po- 
sition among prima don- 


nas as the heroine of Photograph by Alived Cheasy Johanton 
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“The Blue Paradise.” She is quite the 
most likable member of the “My 
Lady’s Glove” cast. 


HE uncertainties of the actor’s call- 

ing are proverbial. And during 
these rehearsal weeks of August you 
hear much of them. I have in mind a 
chap who returned from the road last 
March. He is a good actor, and never 
long without a chance to work; a 
steady, conscientious actor, too. But he 
was a bit unlucky in his choice of plays 
last year, and had but twenty weeks’ 
work during the season. Back on 
Broadway he was soon rehearsing for 
one of the early spring productions. 
He spent two weeks at this; then the 
management quarreled with the au- 
thors, the play was withdrawn from 
rehearsal, and the company dismissed. 
He was then assigned to another cqm- 
pany by the same management and 
rehearsed another part for three weeks. 
This play was produced out of town, 
played for a week and voted no good. 
He was idle for two weeks, and then 
began rehearsing with a third com- 
pany. This time the stage-director de- 
cided at the end of two weeks that the 
cast was too large and eliminated the 
part for which he had been cast. 

To shorten a long story, this lad 
rehearsed last spring with six different 
companies and was paid but for one 
week’s work. By this time his savings 
account was shrieking loudly for assist- 
ance. He decided suddenly that jewelry 
was vulgar, particularly when set with 
diamonds, put his where he could not 
reclaim it without the formality of pay- 
ing the man both principal and accrued 
interest and continued his search for a 
lasting job and a friendly pay-roll. One 
day a brilliant idea was born to him. 
He would draft for himself a new form 
of contract. “I'll tell you what I’ll do,” 
he said to the next manager who sought 
to employ him. “You pay me for re- 
hearsals and I will work during the run 
of the show for nothing. I’m sure of 
the rehearsals.” 


M!tZ! HAJOS was one of the Gou- 
lash girls before she came to live 
with our plain-spoken Hash family. 
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And no member of the Hash family 
could learn to pronounce her name. It 
was easy enough for the Goulash- 
ers to call her Miss Hyosh, but 
the minute any of the Hash boys tried 
it they either swallowed and choked 
or merely sputtered and grew red in 
the face. After a time it became 
embarrassing. 

That is why Mitzi decided to drop 
the Hajos. Just as Lotta Crabtree, in 
Grandma’s day, grew aweary listening 
to the jokes based on her perfectly good 
but slightly acidulous patronymic, and 
became so well known as plain Lotta no 
one ever thought of calling her anything 
else. 

This fall Mitzi is to make a coast 
tour. Meaning that she is to go from 
one coast to the other playing “Pom- 
pom.” And she hopes most fervently 
that not a single newspaper will resent 
her wish to be known by her given 
name alone. Plain Mitzi she is and 
plain Mitzi she hopes to remain until 
the end of her career. 

It will probably not be readily 
recalled, seeing the attempt never 
amounted to much, but Mabel Talia- 
ferro tried once to change her name, 
too. It was while she was married to 
and was being managed by Frederick 
Thompson, the creator of Luna Park 
and one of the builders of the New 
York Hippodrome. Thompson con- 
ceived the idea that because it had 
proved difficult for the public properly 
to pronounce Taliaferro, it would be 
much better for Mabel if she were to 
drop her surname entirely. Suiting the 
advertising to his thought, he promptly 
announced that thereafter his wife 
should be known simply as “Nell.” She 
was about to make her appearance as 
the star of a new play, and all the paper 
was printed with “Nell” as the heroine. 
Word was also sent to the dramatic edi- 
tors that the change had been officially 
made and they were requested ki:dly 
to refrain from again referring to Miss 
Mabel as “Tolliver,” as she was known 
in the South, or “Talyaferro,” which is 
the pronunciation adopted by the family 
in the North. But the play, as I recall 
it, was a failure, and with the young 
woman’s reémergence later “Nell” dis- 
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. The “Hancock” in her name 
>, happens to stand for 


that fine.old spence- 
rian expert of his 


appeared and- Mabel re- eS 
turned. 


SPEAKING of 


names— _ day, the immor- 
When » tal John 
Katherine : Hancock, 
Hancock a “ who so 
Gallo- i ’ ». affixed 













way 
affixed 
her signa- 
ture to the 
contract 
Henry W. Sav- 
age tossed across 
the table to her, she all who ran might 
did so with a flourish, as read—if they were good 
she had a perfect right to do. Grace La Rue, of “Hitchy-koo.” readers. She hails from 


m oe 5 * i Photograph 
4 z aly - . : by Pach, 
3 2 . ‘ .: New York 
. * + 4 . 


his signa- 
ture to the 
Declaration — of 
Independence that 
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Marcelle Earle is the most sought- 
after magazine model of all the 
“Follies” girls. 





Photograph by 
Alfred Cheney 74 
ohnston eae 


Louisville, Kentucky, and was added to donna’s part in “Mollie O!” Next sea- 
the Savage forces after she had scored _ son she is to head one of the ““Have a 
a respectable success singing the prima Heart” companies. ‘ 















Photograph by leo ge New Y 

Vivienne Segal , of “My Lady's Glove,” feeds the 

audience chocolates and is quite the most likable 
member of the cast. 

I found another rather inter- 
esting young woman in the 
Savage offices. She is Paula 
Shay, and until this season 
she has been a _ screen 
queen. She was particu- 
larly queenly in a 
movie drama called 
“The City of Illu- 
sion,” and -it was 
in that picture — Photograph by Morrison 
that Mr. Savage first saw her. He 
wrote her next day, suggesting that, if 
she were agreeable, he would like to 
hear her voice. He had enjoyed seeing 
her act, but the picture had left him 
with rather an incomplete impression 
of her. She called a day or two later, 
and admitted that she too would like to 
hear her own voice rise again in the 
theater. Before she left, she had agreed 
to desert the movies and play the lead- 
ing role in “Everywoman,” which goes 
merrily and correctively on its way each 
season, combining allegory with enter- 
tainment and returning a nice profit. 
































Katherine Hancock 
alloway, who 
will head one of 
the Savage 
“Have a 
Heart” 


companies, 











AMONG the new plays that promise 

well for the coming season is “The 
Tailor-made Man” which, with Grant 
Mitchell featured, has already won the 
favor of Boston. This is another of 
the successes that was consistently oyer- 
looked by practically all the important 
Broadway managers. - The plot of it is 
of foreign origin. In fact, it was played 
abroad the better part of a year. At 
one time Klaw & Erlanger controlled 
the rights to it and relinquished them 
without a regret. In making the rounds, 


the manuscript came to the offices of 
He liked the idea 


George C. Tyler. 
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and turned the play over to Harry well entered in the fighting abroad and 


James Smith to have it rewritten. 
Smith has done nothing important since 
he wrote “Mrs. Bumstead-Leigh” for 
Mrs. Fiske, but he has a neat turn 

for comedy and when he brought 

the adapted play as “The Tailor- 
made Man” back to Tyler, that 
manager 

was more 

than _ ever 

convinced 


of its 
possibili- “Sm 
ties. Be- 

ing  asso- 

ciated with 

Klaw & Er- 

langer, Tyler took 

the new version to % 
them, but still they “ 
could not see it. He then 
offered it to Cohan & Har- 
ris, if they would direct 
the production and permit 
him to retain an interest 
in it. This they agreed 
to do. The Boston ex- 
periment followed and 
the play, scheduled for 
an August opening in 
New York, will probably 
run through the holidays 
and may stay all 
season. 


O° one seems to 

know just what 
to expect of the sea-_ in “Hitchy-koo.” 
son about to open. There are those 
who contend it will be the most success- 
ful the theaters have ever known, and 
those who insist that business will fall 
away to nothing the moment we are 
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Mildred Sinclair 


the reports of casualties among our 
troops begin to decorate the bulletin- 
boards. 
London’s experience is frequently 
quoted. There the first impulse was 


= to do away with theatrical enter- 


tainment entirely as an irreverent 
mockery.’ 

From which 

there _ shortly 

was a reac- 


tion fa- 

> voring se- 
wmrious, 

P thought- 

ful plays to di- 

vert, if not to 

= enliven, the mood 
» of the people. But 

m even this compromise 
_ did not appear to satisfy 
and soon it was the utterly 
frivolous entertainments, or 
those with no more than a 
touch of seriousness, that 
found the public responsive. 
In the third year of the war, 
therefore, light entertain- 
ments have been the vogue, 

4 and far from being considered 

7 in questionable taste, they have 
been greatly favored both by the 
fighting men invalided home, or in 

\. London on short leave, and by the 

\ worried populace whose taut 

) nerves and tense emotions demand 

relaxation if England is to prove equal 
to the job in hand. 

Reflectively, the attitude of American 
playgoers has followed the trend noted 
in London. Ninety per cent of the suc- 
cessful entertainments last year were 
frivolous, and the average will likely be 



















































no less this year. There is, of course, 
always the danger of overdoing the 
thing in America, but I look for no posi- 
tive reaction until the war is well over. 

The stars have for the most part 
picked light plays, the Barrymores rep- 
resenting the leading exceptions. Ethel 
is to have a repertory of five dramas, in 
which but one will 
be a comedy. She 
will begin with “Ca- 
mille” in the fall, 
advance to a revival 
of ‘“Mid-Channel,” 
rest with a revival 
of “Captain Jinks,” 
try Edward Shel- 
don’s new play, 
“The Bridge of 
Sighs,” as the 
big event of her 
season, and finish 
next spring with 
a grand all-star 
revival of “The 
School for Scan- 
dal,” in which it 
is not at all unlikely 
her brothers, Lionel 
and Jack, will play the 
Surface boys and Cyril 
Maude or John Drew 
the Sir Peter. Even 
though the fashion fa- Yes 
vor light entertainment, 
this actress is one well calculated to 
change it. She has devoted a year to 
the screen drama, but her legitimate 
public is as loyal as ever, a fact proved 
recently when she volunteered to add 
“The Twelve-pound Look” to the Bar- 
rie bill at the Empire, and immediately 
doubled the receipts of that engagement. 

Lionel and Jack Barrymore will prob- 
ably star jointly in “Peter Ibbetson,” 
the revival of which proved the sensa- 
tion of New York’s spring season. 
There is a note of spiritual exaltation 
in this dream story of the late George 
du Maurier that fits pleasantly into the 
temper of the times, and it very reason- 
ably may duplicate on tour its Eastern 
triumph. 

Billie Burke is also to return from her 
screen ventures, this time with a new 
comedy by Clare Kummer. The combi- 


SUMMER IN THE WORLD OF PLAYS 
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Paula Shay, who will 
play the leading réle in 
**Everywoman” as the 
result of Mr. Savage 
seeing her in a movie 
rama. 


















Photograph by White, 
New York 


nation is promising. The play is called 
“The Guardian Angel,” and if Miss 
Kummer has done as well by it as she 
did last season with “A Successful 
Calamity” and “Good Gracious Anna- 
belle there is a happy time awaiting 
both Miss Burke and her admirers. 
John Drew talks of reviving Pinero’s 
“The Gay Lord Quex;” Otis Skinner 
will continue touring with “Mr. An- 
tonio;” Ina Claire deserts the musical 
plays to become a Belasco comédienne 
in a comedy called “Polly With a Past ;” 
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Laurette Taylor is to be assigned to the 
Liberty Theater in New York for a full 
season’s run of Hartley Manners plays, 
beginning with the resumption of her 
engagement in “Out There.” Henry 
Miller, in addition to a new comedy. by 
A. E. Thomas, has the rights to a 
comedy called “Anthony in Wonder- 
land” which was a riotous success in 
London with Charles Hawtrey playing 
it. David Warfield, lazy money-maker 
that he is, will continue with “The 
Music Master” on tour. William Fav- 
ersham has a new play called “The Old 
Country” and will again be good to 
George Bernard Shaw by playing that 
author’s “Mésalliance” as well as his 
“Getting Married.” Emily Stevens is 
to have a new play by the Hattons, Fan- 
nie and Frederick; William Collier will 
take “Nothing but the Truth” to Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago; Emma 
Dunn will play “Old Lady 31,” starting 
in Boston Labor Day; Robert Hilliard 
has a dramatization of “The Scrap of 
Paper,” originally a Saturday Evening 
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Post short story by Arthur Somers 
Roche; Jane Cowl will tour briefly with 
“Lilac Time” and later do another play 
of which she is part authoress—Jane 
Murfin of Detroit being the other part; 
Cyril Maude, now in Australia, will re- 
turn in February or March with 
“Grumpy” and probably another new 
play; George Arliss has a play which 
he rewrote from a manuscript submitted 
to him by an amateur ; Leo Ditrichstein 
will continue, the first of the season at 
least, with “The Great Lover ;” Maude 
Adams will tour with her Barrie plays, 
“A Kiss for Cinderella” being the new- 
est addition; and William Gillette, be- 
lieving his summer on board his house- 
boat, the Aunt Polly, will make him as 
fit for traveling as many a younger 
man, plans to go right on playing “A 
Successful Calamity” in all the. princi- 
pal, and especially in all the profitable, 
theatrical centers. 

It promises to be a most interesting 
season—but then all seasons are promis- 
ing from this distance. 


a) 


IT WAS WORTH THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 


ILL THOMSON, the Battle Creek publisher, thinks an automobile 


going less than fifty miles an hour is loafing. 


can make a hundred. 


He has one car which 


One day his progress up a long hill was barred by a wagon loaded with 


hay. 


Bill sounded his siren, but the man ahead gave him no room. Bill 


decided the fellow would move over when he got to the top of the hill, so he 
‘did not slacken speed. But the wagon did not budge an inch from the middle 


of the road. 


Bill had the choice of hitting the wagon or leaving the road. He left the 
road, burst through the fence. of the farmyard to the right, knocked over a 
-corncrib, took a corner off the house, tore up several flower-beds, burst 

‘ through the fence again and sped back into the road. 
He stopped his car and went back to “settle up” with the owner of the 


farm he had devastated. 


“Well, how much do I owe you for the damage I’ve done?” asked Bill. 

“Nary a cent, stranger,” said the farmer. “My wife and I have seen 
that sort of thing in the movies but we always thought it was a trick of. them 
camera fellers. It was worth anything it cost to see it done in real life, wasn’t 
it, Marthy?” And his wife, still open-mouthed with amazement, nodded assent. 





Margaret (“‘Peggy”) Cusack, who poses for many of Penrhyn Stanlaws’ most attractive girl pictures. 
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Photograph by Hoover Art Company, Hollywood, Calif. 
Yvette Mitchell, of the Universal, in the réle of a demure little Oriental. 
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Photograph by Mishkin 


Mary Buckley in “The Bird of Paradise.” 
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Reproduced by permission of 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Dorothy Lester, 

below, posed for 

this summer girl 
cover design. 
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Neysa McMein, the artist who made the attractive cover design reproduced on the opposite page. 
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Photograph by Underwood’ & Underwood, New York ; 





Photograph 
by Hoover 
Art Company, 
Los Angeles 


Four years ago Mae Murray Togo a reputation as the “Nell baldheaded 


“Brinkley girl. 


cA Tt of us may have our charac- 


H teristics, but it is not until 
i.4 * || Success leads us before the 
throng that others particularly notice 
them. We know the Lola Fisher pout, 
the Douglas Fairbanks smile, the 
Ethel Barrymore poise of the head, the 
wistfulness of Maude Adams, the 
placidity of Frances Starr’s art, Emily 
Stevens’ nervousness and—Mae Mur- 
ray’s bee-stung upper lip. Artists have 
raved over it, and, for all I know, poets 
may have sung its charms. 

It is almost as famous as Mae Mur- 
ray’s dancing was, and as well known 
as her acting now is. 

Changing the subject temporarily, 


Ironical Fate 
and 
Mae Murray 


A DANCER WHOSE 
BURLESQUE OF THE 
FILMS MADE HER 
A SCREEN ACTRESS 


with reason, that 
men should never 

sell hair-tonic. The connection 
is not as close as it might be until you 
remember that Miss Murray became an 
emotional actress in the films largely 
because she gave a burlesque on motion 
pictures. 

Fate plays ironical strokes. Four 
years ago Mae Murray acquired a repu- 
tation as the “Nell Brirkley girl” in 
the Ziegfeld “Follies” of the year. 
Then came the dance-craze. Mae Mur- 
ray could dance. She waltzed beauti- 
fully; she fox-trotted exquisitely; she 
one-stepped with a rare combination 
of speed and grace. One of the largest 
roof-gardens on the Great White Way 
was named for her. She was Broad- 
way’s fad. 


it is noted, 
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When Ziegfeld organized 
his “Follies” for 1915 he 














































engaged Mae Murray to ers found 
dance. But the libretto— out she 
here’s where Fate gets in her could act. 
fine Italian hand—called for More than 
a burlesque on motion pic- that, they 


found she 

could act 
emotional 
roles. 


tures. Mae Murray was cast 
for the leading role in the 
film and on the stage—for it 
was a double burlesque. 


She “screened,” as they Let us in- 
say in filmdom, wonder- troduce Mae 
fully. She had good looks. Murray, 


whilom danc- 
er, at present 
dramatic screen- 
actress. Most of her 
film plays—still on 
that ironical fate 
stuff—have been 


She could dance. She had 
stage presence. Those [| 
few items are enough to | 
send a film producer into 
a frenzy of interest. 

Could she act? Well, that 
would help, but it was not ma- 
terial. So Mae Murray “went made in California, 
into the mov- but her most re- 
ies.” She li ~ _ cent play, “At First 
and ’ Sight,” was taken 



















around her 
own New 
York. 


During the 
dance craze of 
three years ago, 

ae Murray’s 
dancing was the 
fad of Broad- 


way. 


In the Lasky 
photoplay “To 
Have and to Hold.” 
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Photograph ar Campbell, New York 
Life always isn’t as serene for Mollie King as it appears to be here. In “The Double Cross,” the Pathé serial, 
featuring her at the moment, it’s another story. 
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Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 
Dorothy Green, whose most recent film appearance is in “The Lesson” a new Selznick production. 
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Thumbs Down and 
Thumbs Up 


ON THE DRAMA, NEW YORK 
ARS THE RES FOF “TATE 
UNIVERSE OFTEN DISAGREE 


By Lee Shubert 


The Theatrical 


hae —_ a boy ond ge 
|; upon the word icubus, 

| vv liked it. Boys have a won- 
derful liking for big, hard words, and 
incubus seemed to me a fine word. I 
looked up the meaning in the diction- 
ary, and found this: 


Incusus: Any oppressive encum- 


brance or burden. 

Years after, when I came to New 
York, became a producer of plays and 
discovered that one of the unalterable 
traditions of the stage was that a play, 
to succeed, must have a New York 
indorsement, I bethought myself of in- 
cubus—“any oppressive encumbrance 
or burden.” 

When William A. Brady lately said 
that “the drama in America is doomed 
unless something is done to revive it,” 
the incubus of the New York indorse- 
ment was running through my mind. 


Manager 


and Producer 


picture,—let us say the reproduction of 
a successful play,—it is not essential 
that the picture be presented in New 
York and win the immediate approval 
of New York critics and audiences. 
Instead, the picture is given simultane- 
ous presentation in all the important 
cities of the country. If it is a good 
picture, it wins approval; if it is a bad 
one, it fails to draw. 


[t is a vastly different affair with a 


* play. The manager puts a play on 
in New York at great expense, gath- 
ering for it the best actors it is pos- 
sible to secure; and unless that play 
draws paying attendance at once, it is 
taken off the stage, and the production 
is sent to the storehouse. It is thought 
that unless the play runs for months in 
New York and is “indorsed” by the 
metropolis, “it will not draw in other 
cities.” This is a right hearty incubus! 





Mr. Brady, however, 
had the bugaboo of 


It is worse than that 
—it is a downright 


moving pictures in 
the back of his head. 

To my way of 
thinking, the moving 
picture cannot re- 
place the spoken 
drama. But in one 
respect the moving 
picture has one great 
advantage over it. 
When a film company 
offers an important 


“TT is my opinion — and that of 

most producing managers — 
that at least one-half of the plays 
which fail in New York,” writes 
Mr. Shubert, “ould have won 
success were it not that a “New 
York indorsement’ was thought 
necessary. If these plays could 
have been given a proper hearing 
in other cities, they would doubt- 
less have proved what we. call 

successes.” 
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infliction. 

Come to think of 
it, it is some wonder 
that the producing 
managers have sub- 
mitted so tamely to 
this condition of af- 
fairs. And to quote 
Mr. Brady, unless 
something is done to 
overcome this thral- 
dom of the New 











Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 

Ruth Stonehouse of Universal films. One big advantage of the moving picture over the spoken drama, Mr. 

Lee Shubert points out, is that the picture is given simultaneous presentation in all the important cities of the 
country. 
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window’s spoken 


York show-shop 
America is 


drama, “the drama in 
doomed.” 

It is my opinion—and that of most 
producing managers—that at least one- 
half of the plays which fail in New 
York would have won success were it 
not that a “New York indorsement” 
was thought necessary. If these plays 
could have been given a proper hearing 
in other cities, they would doubtless 
have proved what we call successes. 


THE desire of the producers for 

quick action, coupled with a faint- 
heartedness that is often amazing, is the 
reason for storehousing many a play 
which might very well enjoy, and which 
deserves, a satisfying prosperity. The 
apathy of New York theater-goers and 
the reliance on the New York shop- 
window and “indorsement” have been 
sufficient to take the fight out of some 
of our producers. 

In point of fact, and viewed from the 
vantage-ground of experience, it would 
appear that one of the sure ways to 
achieve success is not via a New York 
indorsement, but through the failure of 
a play in New York. This statement, 
to the uninitiated, will seem an absurd- 
ity, but judged in the light of actual 
instances, will be found to contain 
much more of sense and reason than 
the outsider might imagine. Very many 
of the greatest financial successes made 
in the American theater were from 
plays which were dismal failures in 
New York City—plays which failed 
not only to receive critical approval, 
but which were shunned by the theater- 
going public of the metropolis. I have 
in mind several plays which come 
under this heading: “The Belle of 
New York,” “The Sign of the Cross,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “The Prin- 
cess Chic” and “The Shepherd King.” 


"THE history of “The Belle of New 
York” is one of the most unusual, I 
take it, known to the American theater. 
The play was presented for the first 
time at the Casino in 1897. My mem- 
ory is that at no time were the gross 
receipts above six hundred dollars a 
night, thus making a heavy loss. Hav- 
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ing failed in New York, the manage- 
ment decided to give the piece a trial 
out of town. 

‘The out-of-town business, while not 
entirely up to expectations, was, in a 
way, satisfactory. The company finally 
reached Milwaukee. The late George 
Musgrave, then the manager of the 
Shaftesbury Theater, London, was in 
this country at the time, and hearing of 
“The Belle of New York,” went to 
Milwaukee to see it. He was delighted 
with the entertainment and succeeded 
in convincing George Lederer that the 
play would succeed with English audi- 
ences. Mr. Lederer, oddly, was of the 
opinion that The Salvation Army Girl, 
as played by Edna May, would be 
offensive to the London public. Mr. 
Musgrave, on the contrary, was of the 
notion that this selfsame girl would be 
the making of the piece in London. 
Despite the fact that “The Belle of 
New York” seemed destined to have a 
successful season in the country, Mr. 
Musgrave prevailed upon Mr. Lederer 
to send the entire company to England, 
and at once. 

“The Belle of New York” made his- 
tory at the Shaftesbury Theater, Lon- 
don. It proved one of the most 
extraordinary hits known to the British 
stage. It played at the Shaftesbury for 
one year and nine months to enormous 
receipts, and even to the last was play- 
ing to a very profitable business. The 
occasion for the closing of “The Belle 
of New York,” when at the height of 
its prosperity, was that Mr. Lederer 
had made a contract with Mr. Tom 
Davis of the Lyric Theater, for future 
products of the New York Casino, 
which Mr. Lederer then controlled. 
Mr. Musgrave took umbrage at this, 
with the result that he todk advantage 
of a clause in the contract and closed 
the run of the play at the Shaftesbury. 
It is likely the case that “The Belle of 
New York” could have played at the 
Shaftesbury Theater for many months 
longer. 

It is oddly the case that after the 
enormous success of this piece in Lon- 
don, Mr. Lederer had no faith in “The 
Belle of New York” for use in Amer- 
ica. However, the company was 





























The “movies” are not going to replace the spoken drama, Mr. Lee Shubert says, in spite of the fact that the 
drama is afflicted with an “incubus” of New York City origin. Dorothy Phillips, above, appears in leading 
Universal film réles. 
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brought back and booked to appear at 
the Casino. So dubious was Mr. Led- 
erer as to the future of the piece that 
he advertised it for sale in one of the 
dramatic weeklies. My brother, the 
late Sam S. Shubert, had then just 
embarked upon the theatrical business 
in New York. He had one company on 
the road, in a Charles Hoyt farce, “A 
Stranger in New York.” When he saw 
the advertisement offering “The Belle 
of New York” for sale, he was inter- 
ested and surprised. He called upon 
Mr. Lederer and arranged for the pur- 
chase of the rights and to take over 
the contracts for the company. . 

This he did at once, paying eight 
thousand dollars. The return of “The 
Belle of New York” to the Casino 
under his management was an enor- 
mous success, establishing new house- 
records for that playhouse. The profits 
over the country were likewise enor- 
mous. It was from the profits of this 
second “Belle of New York” run at 
the Casino and the subsequent tour, 
that my brother Sam purchased the 
lease of the Herald Square Theater 
and established himself in a New York 
playhouse. 


NOTHER example of a New York 
failure proving a great success out 
of New York was “The Sign of the 
Cross.” This drama was presented at 
the Knickerbocker Theater in 1896 
under the direction of Frank Sanger 
and Charles Frohman. The play and 
the ‘production cime from London and 
were the property of the late William 
Greet. “The Sign of the Cross” was 
booked for eight weeks at the Knicker- 
bocker. The patronage was so meager 
that the engagement was brought to a 
close at the end of the third week. 
Now, under all precedent, “The Sign 
of the Cross” should have been sent 
post-haste to England and nothing 
more heard of it. But Sanger and 
Frohman had confidence in the prop- 
erty, with the result that the piece was 
sent on tour. Philadelphia was the 
first town visited. The receipts for the 
first week were authoritatively given as 
over fourteen thousand dollars. 
Here, then, was another case where 
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the incubus of the New York indorse- 
ment, the “oppressive encumbrance 
or burden,” did not work. For ten 
years “The Sign of the Cross” contin- 
ued to tour the country, and so made 
William Greet a rich man. Those who 
had the management of the play in this 
country aver that the profits on “The 
Sign of the Cross” in America 
amounted to over six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

A play of like character, which was 
played at the same theater, and which 
failed to attract New York audiences, 
was “The Shepherd King.” This piece 
had behind it at least the indorsement 
of its manager. It was sent on the 
road, and for at least three years drew 
crowded houses. 

“Jack and the Beanstalk” was an- 
other piece which failed to win paying 
attendance on Manhattan Island. It 
too had the indorsement of its man- 
agers, with the result that it was tried 
out of town and earned a fortune dur- 
ing the three years that it was on tour. 

The fourth surprising example of a 
New York failure making a fortune 
for its manager was “The Princess 
Chic,” with Marguerita Sylva, which 
was originally offered at the Casino. 
At one performance of this piece dur- 
ing the first week of its run at this 
playhouse, the receipts amounted to 
forty-two dollars. The owner, the late 
Kirk La Shelle, had faith in his prop- 
erty, with the result that he sent,“*The 
Princess Chic” on tour and earned 
approximately thirty thousand dollars 
the first season. 


DE WOLF HOPPER, having made 

a great success in Charles Klein’s 
and John Philip Sousa’s “El Capitan,” 
appeared at the Knickerbocker Theater 
in a new piece by the same authors, in 


1898, called “The Charlatan.” The 
gross receipts for this new Sousa opera, 
during this New York run, were never 
above three thousand dollars for a 
week. This meant a heavy loss to the 
theater and company. “The Charla- 
tan” gave up its time at the Knicker- 
bocker to “The Christian,” with Viola 
Allen, and was sent to Washington. 
The receipts for the first week out of 














Photograph by Campbell Studios, New York 

Lola Fisher is the Annabelle of “Good Gracious Annabelle!” which was written by Clare Kummer, author of 

the song “‘Dearie.” Clare Kummer made a big success last year writing enjoyable nonsense. She will have 
three plays on Broadway this winter. 
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town amounted to nearly eleven thou- 
sand dollars, surpassing those of Viola 
Allen in “The Christian.” 

The receipts for “The Charlatan” 
surpassed those of “El Capitan” in St. 
Louis, Chicago and other large cities of 
the country. Mr. Hopper then went to 
London, opening at the Lyric Theater 
in the fall of 1899. He was first seen 
in “El Capitan,” which failed to attract 
paying audiences. “The Charlatan,” 
which had proved a failure in New 
York, was then put on, and proved a 
success. Mr. Hopper continued his 
run in “The Charlatan” in three thea- 
ters in London—the Lyric, the Comedy 
and the Shaftesbury. 

Here, then, were two New York fail- 
ures, “The Belle of New York” and 
“The Charlatan,” London hits and 
great successes on the road in America. 


WE have heard a good deal in years 
back of “forced runs.” This 
term is applied to plays which failed of 
critical approval or public support. 
Their managers, however, had faith in 
the productions, with the result that the 
plays were kept on after failing to draw 
in New York City, and finally proved 
great financial successes in the country. 
Some of the plays which have gone 
through this experience are “The Old 
Homestead,” “Shore Acres,” “ ’Wa 
Down East,” “The Man of the Hour,” 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” “Polly of 
the Circus,” “Floradora” and “The 
Chorus Lady.”. If the managers of 
these pieces had been faint-hearted, the 
properties would, every one of them, 
have been sent to the storehouse. 

The experience of “Shore Acres” 
was a peculiar one. The late Harry 
Miner discovered it playing to empty 
benches in Boston, and seeing the value 
of the piece, decided to bring it to New 
York. Entering into arrangements 
with M. R. Field, manager of the Bos- 
ton Museum, “Shore Acres” opened at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater, New York. 
The play failed to attract the theater- 
goers of the metropolis. For eleven 
weeks it played to small audiences. 
The losses were heavy. Mr. Miner, 
however, had faith in the play. 
Mr. Field grew weary with meet- 
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ing with constant losses and sold his 
winterest to Mr. Miner. With his accus- 
tomed vigor and showmanship, Mr. 
Miner set about bringing ‘Shore 
Acres” to life. Those who were in his 
confidence inform me that Mr. Miner’s 
first act was to order nine thousand 
dollars in poster paper and to place 
advertising amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars in the newspapers. 

“Shore Acres” suddenly bloomed 
into life. I am informed that the 
profits on this play, after touring the 
country for twenty years, amounted 
to something like six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“*Way Down East,” under the capa- 
ble management of William A. Brady, 
failed, at the beginning, to attract the 
public. He saw in it, however, a great 
popular success for the road. Mr. 
Brady kept this play on at the Man- 
hattan Theater for seven months, and 
during that time did not have one week 
of receipts that paid expenses. Mr. 
Brady informs me that the net earnings 
of this play, in the many years he kept 
it on the road, were more than one 
million dollars. Joseph Grismer was 
given a third interest, for staging and 
fixing up the play, and this interest 
earned him more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

When “Floradora” was put on at the 
Casino, it was received, at the begin- 
ning, with mild enthusiasm. After the 
second week the receipts were so low 
that the managers considered closing 
the run of the piece. There suddenly 
came a turn for the better, with the 
result that “Floradora” was one of the 
greatest musical-comedy successes of 
the present generation. 

“The Man of the Hour,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse” and “The Chorus 
Lady” each failed to attract paying 
audiences at the beginning. 

George V. Hobart’s modern morality 
play, “Experience,” is another remark- 
able example. Were it not that the 
management had faith in this drama, it 
would have been sent to the storehouse 
after the first two weeks of its run. It 
was presented for the first time at the 


Booth Theater and failed to attract. 


paying audiences. It was then moved 
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to the Casino Theater, where there 
was an improvement in the receipts. 
On tour it met with an extraordinary 
popular success. 


ESPITE the fact that for a genera- 

ation New York has been consid- 
ered the theatrical shop-window of the 
country, some of the largest fortunes 
amassed -by actors on the American 
stage were made by stars who were 
unable to win popular favor in the 
metropolis. The late Sol Smith Rus- 
sell confined his many years of success- 
ful tours to the country. From the 
fortune accumulated elsewhere, he 
tried many times to win favor in the 
metropolis, but with unsatisfactory 
results, until he appeared in Martha 
Morton’s “A Bachelor’s Romance” in 
the Garden Theater. The same is true 
in a lesser degree of Nat C. Goodwin. 
His fortune was amassed playing in 
the smaller cities of the country. 

The late Madam Modjeska, a great 
favorite throughout the United States, 
and despite the recognition of the press 
in New York, never succeeded in draw- 
ing paying audiences on Broadway. 
Her New York seasons were always 
financial failures. When she last ap- 
peared here at the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
ter, her husband, Count DBozenta, one 
day said: “Madam Modjeska is now 
enjoying the most successful run she 
has ever had in New York. In former 
times it was necessary for us to give 
a guarantee. We are now playing on 
shares with the management. The 
result is that while on former engage- 
ments we lost about four thousand dol- 
lars a week, now that we are playing on 
shares, we are losing only two thousand 
dollars a week.” 

Julia Marlowe, while receiving en- 
thusiastic praise from the press, failed 
to attract paying audiences in New 
York until, after storming Manhattan 
for years in the classics, she finally 
came forth in “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower.” The late Roland Reed, a 


great popular favorite over the coun- 
try, for many years failed to attract 
paying audiences in the metropolis. 
The same is true of Walker Whiteside. 
It was not until late in his career, and 
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in modern plays, that Mr. Whiteside 
won public recognition in New York. 

That a New York indorsement is 
not essential to the success of the star 
or a play is proved by the experi- 
ence of William Hodge. Mr. Hodge 
enjoyed a year’s run in Chicago in 
“The Man from Home” before bring- 
ing the play to New York. The same 
is true in a larger degree of “The Road 
to Happiness.” Before coming to New 
York with it he enjoyed a run of 
twenty weeks in Chicago and sixteen 
weeks in Boston. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that before his New York opening, 
the management of William Hodge 
had hung out a sign: 

One YEAR IN Cricaco; Stx Montus 
IN Boston 

If this had been done, Mr. Hodge 
would have been’ laughed out of the 
metropolis. Yet when a play runs for 
a year in New York and goes to Chi- 
cago and Boston, it is heralded as a 
“Great New York Success.” 

Surely the theater-goers of Chicago 
and Boston know a good play as well 
as those of New York City. Maybe it 
is, however, that out-of-town play- 
goers consider that anything that can 
“get by” the so-called “death watch” 
on a first night in New York City, 
must, of necessity, be something of 
really extraordinary worth. 

That a New York indorsement is 
very often of no commercial value out- 
side of New York has been proved in 
an unusual number of instances. Many 
plays which enjoyed runs of from six 
months to a year in New York City, 
proved failures on the road. The rea- 
son for this is not far to seek. New 
York City is the most cosmopolitan of 
cities. People from all over the coun- 
try come here for a holiday, a lark, a 
frisk. They will go to see plays in New 
York City that they would not attend 
when comfortably settled down in their 
own home town. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that a New York City indorsement is 
often of little value; that it is some- 
what the case of the philosopher who 
took a candle which wasn’t lighted to 
go into the dark cellar to look for the 
cat which wasn’t there; for plays lack- 








Lillian Tashman, of “The Century Girl,” which brought back to life the New York playhouse in which it was pre- 
sented. The Century, originally the New Theater, is out of the regular theatrical district. It had never been a 
success, but when Dillingham and Ziegfeld produced “The Century Girl” there it became a big money- maker. 
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ing in real value, charm, wit, will not 
draw “out of town.” 

A New York City indorsement is val- 
uable outside of New York City only 
for such plays as are liked by the people 
who come to New York from a dis- 
tance. As an illustration: A man and 
his wife come to New York from Hel- 
ena, Montana. They go to see a play 
which is enjoying a long run in New 
York. They find it much to their liking. 
They go back home and tell all their 
friends of this play. Multiply this Mr. 
and Mrs. Helena a thousand times, and 
you arrive at an indorsement which is 
of intrinsic value. 

The indorsement of Chicago is of 
relatively greater value than New York 
City’s indorsement. The play which 
wins success and a long run in Chicago 
is certain of patronage in all the mid- 
West territory. The reason for this is 
that there is not in Chicago a suffi- 
ciently large cosmopolitan audience— 
the care-free, out-on-a-lark crowd that 
is to be found in New York City. Con- 
sequently a play which runs in Chicago 
for many weeks is one which is certain 
of patronage throughout the vast terri- 
tory west of the Alleghenies. 


T is the occasional exception that 

keeps alive the delusion that a play 
to succeed must first have a New York 
run, and be “indorsed.” While it has 
been pointed out that very many stars 
and plays have made great successes 
without enjoying the patronage and 
approval of New York, others have 
had, in a few cases, an opposite expe- 
rience. Two instances come to mind, 
that of Henry Miller and Margaret 
Anglin in “The Great Divide” and 
Maude Adams in “The Little Min- 
ister.” 

Before coming to New York, Mr. 
Miller and Miss Anglin appeared in 
“The Great Divide” in Washington, 
and the receipts for the week were so 
slender as to entail a loss of several 
thousand dollars. After the play had 
run for some months in New York 
City at the old Princess Theater, “The 
Great Divide” was taken to Washing- 
ton for a single performance, and the 
receipts for the one night were greater 
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than for the previous entire eight per- 
formances, when the play was pre- 
sented there before coming to New 
York. When Miss Adams played a 
return engagement in Washington, the 
receipts for the week were in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty thousand dollars, 
nearly ten times the original receipts. 
Here we have, however, the apparent 
value of a New York City indorsement. 

It is commonly stated that the one 
American drama which has probably 
played to more people, earned more 
money and given employment to more 
actors than any other play ever written, 
was a failure in New York. I refer to 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” This tradition 
of Broadway is only true in part. Since 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was produced in 
New York sixty odd years ago it has. 
had two revivals, and has been seen 
from time to time in the popular-priced 
houses in or near the metropolis. 

During the sixty-three years that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has kept the 
boards in America, there have been, 
from time to time, as many as ten com- 
panies touring the country, and while 
“Uncle Tom” has not been seen in the 
metropolis in late years for reindorse- 
ment, it is as popular as ever. Seen for 
the first time in New York City in 
1852, it was not revived again until 
1878, when Jarrett and Palmer revived 
it at Booth’s Theater on Twenty-third 
Street. While dozens of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” companies were raging up and 
down the country, the drama was not 
again revived in the metropolis until 
1901, when William A. Brady pre- 
sented it at the Academy of Music, with 
Wilton Lackaye as Uncle Tom, Theo- 
dore Roberts as Simon Legree, Mabel 
Amber as Eliza and Georgia Olp as 
Little Eva. Being a novelty in New 
York and known to the theater-goers 
of the metropolis as a sort of stage 
tradition, this revival of fourteen years 
ago attracted a good deal of attention. 
While “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is known 
familiarly to every child and grown-up 
in every hamlet of the United States, 
it may safely be said that hundreds of 
thousands of the young péople of New 
York are unaware that any such play 
ever existed ! 
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| | ETH despised Peter Vance. 
No one in the office of Reed 


LB 
_D | and Cook respected him. The 
newest filing cletk was aware that the 
good-looking, silent young fellow had 
served twenty-two months of a three- 
year term in the State Penitentiary, and 
that he was now at liberty only under 
parole. He had raised a check, it 
seemed, under circumstances that no one 
felt interested enough to inquire into. 
Beth Gracie’s contempt was based 
rather on Peter’s present earning capac- 
ity and his lack of ambition than on his 
misstep of three years ago. She.would 
raise her eyes from the notes she was 
swiftly copying—she had no need to 
look at her typewriter keys—and watch 
him appraisingly through her eyelashes. 
Vance stood six feet tall ; his big body 


THE EXTRAORDINARY STORY OF A 
WOMAN WHO LONGED 
A CHILD—BUT NOT A HUSBAND 


By Katharine Hill 
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“Mr. Pearson,” Beth 

interrupted, “do you 

mean that that was 

Peter Vance’s money 

you've been sending 
me?’ 


2” 


The Man 
She Despised 


FOR 


was well built and well proportioned. 
His dark hair had the vigor and luster 
of health ; his eyes were clear, and when, 
very rarely, his mouth widened to a grin, 
he disclosed almost perfect white teeth. 
Generally he looked sulky, and the ex- 
pression was vaguely becoming—as it is 
to many boyish faces. Peter was twenty- 
seven years old; he had had a good 
education, and—because Jim Reed was 
too soft-hearted to “can” him for not 
earning them—he was being paid the 
wages of a day laborer. 

Beth contrasted his powerful muscles, 
his splendid physical endowments and 
his freedom from any sort of handicap 
not self-imposed, with her own equip- 
ment for the battle of life. She glanced 
down at two slim white wrists whose 
weak sinews her will had transformed 
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into two steel bars, now unfaltering and 
not to be tired by work. She let her 
eyes sweep over her fragile girlish frame, 
which carried her daily through eight 
tensely packed hours of office toil, and 
which because she would not give in, 
never quite broke down. Her mind was 
clear, logical, retentive, and even when 
her head ached—as it quite often did— 
she made no mistakes. She was not yet 
twenty-six, but her salary was nearly 
three times Vance’s. She smiled a secret 
and rather cruel little smile, thinking 
this. The battle is not always to the 
strong. 


a TIL three years -ago Beth had 
needed every penny of her then 
smaller earnings, for she had had to 
work for two besides herself. Now 
her mother was dead, and the expensive, 
fluffy little sister married to a man she 
loved enough to wear ginghams for. 
Beth’s bank-account had grown to a re- 
spectable size, and she had money 
invested with the firm. Life was no 
longer filled with money worries for her, 
but—there was no doubt of it—as it 
stretched before her nowadays, it was a 
gray affair. 

She had nobody to love her—and no- 
body to love. Now, sentimentality aside, 
a man or woman so situated is in a bad 
way, and lacks one of the first necessities 
of life. Peter Vance lacked it as utterly 
as Beth did, but she would have laughed 
unsympathetically if some one had told 
her this. 

“A good-looking man can always get 
some idiot of a girl to love him,” she 
would have remarked truthfully. But 
it is possible for a man to hanker after 
the love of a girl who is not an idiot. 

Of course, Beth had girl friends of 
varying degrees of intimacy. She went 
to feminist and suffrage meetings with 
these and spent hours afterward in talk- 
ing over the doctrines they had heard 
expounded. She learned that the world 
is full of hypocrisy, and that many 
accepted moral precepts are mere taboos 
imposed originally for man’s conven- 
ience and owe the little sanctity they 
possess to age. 

“Man wrote the books, preached the 
sermons, made the laws,’ Beth summed 
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up. “Of course, he made them all to 
suit himself. We didn’t have a look- 
in" 

“Then, obviously,’ rejoined her 
spectacled visitor, ‘we have to make a 
new morality—now that we see the basis 
that the old rested on. What shall we 
take for a guide? Woman’s purer 
instinct, of course. It will lead us to the 
higher morality.” 

Beth, with her little-girl figure, her 
fair hair combed straight back from her 
face and her serious gray eyes, looked 
about fifteen years old as she sat on one 
foot in the window-seat and discussed 
the higher morality. But her incisive 
mind was dealing with the matter pre- 
sented to it with uncompromising logic. 

“We can rely on our instinct, of 
course, to distinguish: good from evil,” 
she said thoughtfully. ‘And we are all 
agreed, I suppose, that there can be 
only good in our love for children—for 
little babies. Cora, J want a baby—and 
doesn’t wanting it give the a right to it? 
I believe it does. I’m twenty-six years 
old; I haven’t a relative in the world, 
except Fanny out in Cleveland; I’m 
lonely, and I want to devote myself to a 
child. I can afford it—I have a lot of 
money saved. .But—I don’t want a 
husband the least bit in the world. I 
should hate a man bothering around.” 

“Why don’t you adopt a baby?” Cora 
asked half-heartedly. 

Beth shook her head at the alternative. 
‘“‘No—it must be mine—flesh cf my flesh, 
bone of my bone. It’s so simple! 
Where’s the harm? Whom should I 
hurt ?” 

The other girl, like most of her kind, 
preferred wild talk to action. She was 
secretly rather horrified, not by Beth’s 
words—no spoken defiance of conven- 
tion could shock her—but by her matter- 
of-fact manner. 





BETH indeed had been musing over 
the idea for some time. It appealed 
to her strongly—appealed, as she had 
truly said, to the best that was in her. 
Nature had formed her for motherhood, 
and in motherhood there can be nothing 
that is not good and pure. 

But it was the step between that pre- 
sented difficulties. 
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It was partly, of course, [~~ 
because of his brilliant physical 
health and good looks, but 
also—oddly—because he did 
not have her respect, that 
her thoughts turned to Peter 
Vance. A tendency to check- 
raising, she believed, was 
hardly a transmissible trait, 
and in the matter of morals, 
she held environment rather 
than heredity to be the deter- 
mining factor. 

The point was that it would 
be easier to speak to Peter than 
to a man whom she did not 
despise— even speaking to ! 
Peter would not be easy. Beth 
thought there would be a leer or two, a 
quick acceptance and a complete misun- 
derstanding of her motives. .But 
she summoned all her courage,— 
the touching hardihood of utter 
inexperience,—and one day _ she 
achieved the stating of her proposi- 
tion. 

Peter heard her out in respectful if 
bewildered silence, and when she had 
faltered her meaning clear, he sat frown- 
ing at a crack in the floor for several 
moments before he spoke. 

“T’ll marry you this afternoon, if 
you'll let me,” he said heavily at last. 

“That isn’t it at all!” Beth caught 
him up vexedly. “Getting married is 
easy enough. I have had several oppor- 
tunities to get married. I don’t want a 
husband. I want it to be mine—only 
mine.” 

“Don’t you see,” Peter pointed out, 
“it is a disadvantage to a child—not to 
have a father? People would say things 
to hurt it. And there would be un- 
pleasantness for you too.” 

“I suppose people might say things 
about a father who had been in jail too,” 
Beth said thoughtlessly. She was sur 
prised to see him redden; it had not 
occurred to her that he could be sensi- 
tive about what everybody knew. She 
went on quickly: “Of course, I’ve 
worked that all out. I shall go out 
West somewhere and be—Mrs. Wheeler, 
in black and with a five-dollar wedding- 
ring. When I come back, I shall tell 
people that I married out there, and that 
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“And we are all agreed, 1 suppose, that there can be 

only good in our love for children — for little babies. 

Cora, J want a baby—and doesn’t wanting it give me 
a right to it?” 


Mr. Wheeler died. It’s only in books 
that people pry into the secrets of well- 
conducted, quiet people. Who’s to ask 
questions? Who’s to take the trouble to 
investigate ?”’ 

“Tt means telling lies right and left,” 


he persisted. “I don’t like it for you—” 


ETH was growing a little angry now 
at his resistance, and she was under 
some nervous strain as well. She spoke 
to hurt—this time purposely. “It seems 
to me you are surprisingly particular— 






































































to balk at a lie 


that concerns 
nobody but me— 
when everyone 


al —_— knows that you’re 

— ae ry not even honest 

Sed er about money 

és yourself! I’m 

bes not going to 

urge you, Mr. Vance. I—I dare say I 

can find somebody else—”’ She stood 

up abruptly; her throat worked, though 
she held her features rigid. 

Peter stood up too, came toward her 
and caught her hands. “For God's 
sake,” he pleaded agitatedly, “don’t say 
that, don’t. Be sensible, be reasonable. 
7 know what I am—you don’t have to 
waste your time in telling me. I 
wouldn’t be a father to be proud of, or 
a husband either, but—I swear I think 
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The other girl, like 
her kind, 
preferred wild talk 
to action. She was 
secretly horrified, 
not by Beth’s words 
but by her matter- 


of-fact manner. 


most of 
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I’d be better than none at all! 
Girl, don’t do anything crazy! 
Marry me, and I’ll promise you 
to go away and never make the 
shadow of a claim on you after- 
ward. It shall be just as you 
planned,—only you’ll be Mrs. 
Vance instead of Mrs. Wheeler, 
—and you wont have to lie to 
people. I swear I’ll make my- 
self just as scarce as your 
imaginary Wheeler could pos- 
| sibly do.” 
| “But,” she protested with 
} some compunction, ‘I can’t let 
you marry me! Suppose, later 
on, ycu fell in love with some 
girl and wanted to marry her? 
| Don’t you see? I thought I 
wasn’t asking anything at all 
' of you, hardly, but this—why, 
this would be an insane sacri- 
fice that I’ve no right on earth 
to ask or take!” 

He shook his head gravely. 
“No.. The kind of girl I’d 
want to marry I can’t ask, be- 
cause—well, because of what 
you just referred to. I’m not 
sacrificing anything, really, 
Miss Gracie. I’d be very, very 
glad and proud to marry you— 
even just for a day. And—it’s 
got to be that way, or—not at 
all.” 

“T don’t see why,” she said, yielding, 
but still not quite satisfied. “I don’t see 
why you couldn’t do it the way I sug- 
gested.” 

“Well,” Peter blurted, ‘I suppose 
you'll think me awfully narrow and old- 
fashioned, but I think it’s just that—I 
respect you too much.” 

Beth looked at him thoughtfully. 


eaeerene 


Sapo real objection Beth had to mar- 

riage with Vance was a mean one— 
she disliked leading others to suppose 
she held herself so cheaply as to think 
Peter a fit mate. But after all, the 
people who worked beside her in the 
office were the only acquaintances that 
he and she had in common, and she need 
not go to the office again. She meant to 
take two years off at least—that she 
might enjoy to the fullest her child’s 
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babyhood. At the end of that time she 
could find work where Peter was un- 
known. 

The future looked bright to Beth— 
and easy: you had only to be intelligent 
and to plan carefully, and you might 
pick your way about the pitfalls that 
insnare others. She knew herself for 
one of the fit who should survive. 

And indeed all Beth’s arrangements 
fell in neatly as she had planned them. 
She and Peter separated after a week 
spent in an Atlantic City hotel, and then 
she went on to Cleveland in order to have 
her sister Fanny’s companionship in the 
months before her. Fanny, herself a 
mother, was an altered character now, 
having seemingly no interests cutside her 
little girl’s nursery. The two sisters were 
drawn closer together than ever before ; 
they spent long, dreamlike days over 
dainty sewing. In the old days Beth 
had been the serious elder, reluctantly 
doling out dollars for silk stockings and 
Georgette blouses, disapproving often, 
and repressive. Now superiority had 
passed to Fanny, who knew all sorts of 
things that Beth was eager to learn, and 
it was the younger woman who advised 
and demurred, criticised and suggested. 

Beth’s money-matters gave her small 
concern. She had arranged with the 
cashier at Reed and Cook’s that she 
should receive a check for one hundred 
dollars the first of each month. When 
nearly half a year had passed, some 
vagary seized him, and he began making 
this payment in strange forms. Once it 
came by money order, and then in ten 
dirty ten-dollar bills, sent by registered 
mail. Beth was puzzled, but too pre- 
occupied now to give the matter much 
thought, as her money, in whatever shape 
it came, reached her with entire regular- 
ity, and the lump sum she demanded 
for hospital expenses was sent to her 
promptly. Mr. Pearson, the cashier, 
was an old man, and had lately lost his 
wife. Thus she accounted for his send- 
ing the money as he did. 


ETH was conscious of some faint 
disappointment that the baby was a 
boy. All along she had been visualizing 
it as a girl—a rosy, curly little thing 
like her sister’s small Betty, in whose 
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dresses and parties and care-free pleas- 
ures she might enjoy all that her own 
girlhood had missed. 

“Why, I envy you,” Fanny cried. “I 
want my next to be a boy!” 

“T don’t feel,” Beth said discon- 
tentedly, ‘‘as though I knew how to bring 
up a boy! They want fathers, and to go 
to baseball games, and they have all sorts 
of temptations I sha’n’t understand or 
know how to deal with.” 

“Well, wont Peter do his share?” 
Fanny hinted. 

Beth had never talked frankly to 
Fanny about Peter. She had said that 
he was a big, good-looking fellow and 
not much account—had let it be inferred 
that there was little love on either side, 
and that the marriage had been ill con- 
sidered. But of Vance’s complete dis- 
sociation from her life and that of her 
child she had never spoken, nor did she 
now. “Poor Peter!’ was all she vouch- 
safed in answer to her sister’s questions. 

But it was partly to escape ~the 
insistence of Fanny’s roused curiosity 
that she packed her trunk a few months 
later—sooner than she had planned— 
and with her little son returned to New 
York. 

She had just enough consideration for 
Peter to think of telephoning him before 
starting down to Reed and Cook’s one 
morning soon after her arrival. It might 
put him in an odd position if his wife 
walked into the office when he was not 
even aware that she had left Cleveland— 
he might betray a ludicrous surprise. 
But she was unable to get the office by 
telephone, and she decided suddenly to 
let Peter take his chance. It wasn’t 
important, after all. She would say 
“Hello, Peter,” casually, and of course 
everyone in the office would think that 
they had separated only that morning. | 

It seemed at once odd and natural to 
be leaving the subway at the familiar 
station, to dash through the revolving 
doors of the tall office-building and 
straighten her hat by the sliver of look- 
ing-glass in the elevator. The operator 
was a stranger, Beth noticed. 

Leaving the car, she walked down a 
long corridor, turned to the right, and 
had laid her hand on the knob of the 
second door before she noticed that the 








glass before her bore a strange legend. 
She drew her hand away and bent 
puzzled brows on the designation of a 
certain real-estate company and _ the 
names of three of its principal officers. 
Beth was forced to have humiliating 
recourse to the new elevator-boy. 

“Reed and Cook’s?” he blinked back 
at her. “Yes ma’am—I remember. Dey 
bust up just 

after I come 

here—more’n 
six mont’s 
ago.” 
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“IT don’t see why,” 
she said, yielding. 
“Well,” Peter 
blurted, “I suppose 
you'll think me 
awfully narrow and 
old-fashioned, but I 
think it’s just that — 
I respect you too 
much.” 
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Beth stared at him, her face for the 
moment, through sheer amazement, as 
stupid as his own. 

“Bust—up !” she echoed. “Why, there 
must be some mistake. You mean 
they’ve moved —not—not dissolved! 
Why, I had money invested with them— 
and I’ve been getting payments right 
along! You must be mistaken.” She 
breathed more easily, sure now that the 
boy was merely wrong. 


ae would know, of course, in the 

bank downstairs, where she formerly 

cashed her checks—Mr. Cook was one 
of its vice presidents. 

She entered the bank from the 
main-floor corridor, and 
approaching a window, 

began confidently: “I 

beg your pardon—I 

wonder if you could give 
me the new address of 

Reed and Cook? I’ve 

been away, and—” 

“No address,” was 
the imperturbable 
response. ‘They 
went smash 
last Novem- 
ber. Do you 
wish the 
name of the 
receiver ?” 
B-e th 
stepped 
back, feeling 
frightened and 
as breathless as though 
cold water had been dashed 
in her face. Recovering her- 
self, she was about to take the 
receiver’s address when she 
caught sight of a familiar 
figure about to pass behind the 


inclosure. She intercepted him 
quickly. 
“Mr. Pearson!” she _ gasped. 


“What is this about Reed and Cook? 

You sent me my money so regularly 

—I don’t understand! Can’t we 

sit down somewhere? Can't 

you explain it to me right 
now ?” 

“Why, Miss Gracie 

—I beg pardon— 
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Of course, of course!” 
“In the 


Mrs. Vance! 
He looked somewhat surprised. 
ladies’ room, right here.” 

They faced one another across a 
scrupulously appointed small writing- 
table ; two women waited in the farther 
corner ; a hushed gloom brooded under 
the high ceiling over them. Mr. Pearson 
showed some confusion, but he made his 
explanation bravely enough. 

“It’s quite true about Reed and Cook,” 
he began. “I got out all right. It was 
a stroke of luck—at my age—to get as 
good a position as I have here. But of 
course they knew me—” He pulled 
himself up, realizing that Beth’s concern 
was not with his affairs. 

“Peter acted against my advice, I may 
say,” he resumed, clearing his throat with 
some nervousness. “I thought it would 
have been far better to be frank with 
you. But I couldn’t interfere between 
husband and wife—-could 1? The way 
I looked at it was that it was Peter’s 
affair. 

‘“‘Ah—I never had a chance to say this 
to you before, Mrs. Vance,’—he spoke 
rather eagerly, and Beth suspected him 
of relief at leaving the main issue even 
for a few moments,—“but you have a 
very fine lad in Peter. I—congratulate 
you on having seen that when you did— 
having perceived what a sad accident 
that early—ah—misfortune of his was, 
and how little indicative of his real 
character. The other man—Andrews— 
was the guilty party, of course. But it 
takes a woman to see that sort of thing, 
you know. We men are much too apt 
to go by labels—this fellow once raised 
a check ; therefore he’s a thief, and that 
settles him—for life. But when I heard 
you'd married Peter, I said to myself: 
‘Well, if Miss Gracie married that boy, 
it must be because there’s a lot of good 
in him that I haven’t had the insight to 
see.’ And I made a real effort to know 
Peter after that—you don’t need to be 
told how that effort was rewarded !” 


Beth was biting her lips: he could 
not see how her hands_ twisted 
together under the table’s edge. “But 
about the money, Mr. Pearson,” she in- 
terjected. 

“Well, he would have it that in your 
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condition you must not be worried by 
hearing anything about the loss of your 
savings. You might, of course, have 
chanced to see an item about Reed and 
Cook’s smash in the Cleveland papers, 
but they were hardly important enough 
to make that probable, and we risked 
that. Peter undertook to bring me the 
money expected on the first of each 
month, and I agreed to send it on in 
order not to arouse your suspicions. I 
fancied you’d smell a rat over that first 
payment in bills, though—that was in 
the thick of the smash-up; we hadn’t 
time to arrange a more plausible form—” 

“Mr. Pearson,” Beth interrupted, ‘“‘do 
you mean that that was Peter Vance’s 
money you’ve been sending me?” 

“Why, of course it was!” It was the 
man’s turn to stare. ‘‘Whose money 
should it have been? Who, except your 
husband, should have sent you your liv- 
ing expenses all these months?” 

Who, indeed! She had been spending 
Peter Vance’s money for seven months 
now. Why, with the extra check for 
hospital expenses, she owed him a thou- 
sand dollars! Another aspect of the 
matter struck her, and she burst out! 
“But—but where did he get it? He was 
only making—at Reed and Cook’s— 
seventy-five a month! And—why, where 
did he even get another job—with his 
record !” 

Mr. Pearson leaned toward her. 
‘‘Munitions - factory!’ he whispered 
triumphantly. “They don’t ask ‘over 
there for recommendations from past 
employers before they give a man a 
job! Peter had worked in the machine- 
shop in prison, you know, and he has a 
good deal of aptitude that way. I tell 
you, that boy has grit! He never balked 
at the hard conditions, or the danger, or 
anything. They paid him six dollars a 
day from the start and raised him right 
along—”’ 

“Mr. Pearson,” Beth said, getting up 
suddenly. Where is Peter? Where is 
this place he’s working? I’ve got to see 
him—I didn’t know—” There were 
hard lines about her mouth; the expres- 
sion of her eyes was inscrutable—unless . 
you were willing to read anger into it. 
Mr. Pearson had looked for sensibility— 
tears perhaps—and fears for Peter in his 











hazardous work. He didn’t know quite 
what to make of a wife who heard what 
he had told Beth about her husband with 
—well, yes—resentment was the word 
that best described the woman’s manner! 
He supplied the address, and she 
thanked him with some hurried com- 
punction toward himself. She went 
home dazed, not looking where she was 
going, jostled by passers-by and shouted 
at by traffic policemen. 


ETER VANCE had been supporting 

her. The thought was intolerable to 
Beth ; she wanted to tear herself free of 
the obligation, and she was penniless and 
handicapped by a child whose health 
demanded that she continue to nurse it 
for five or six months longer. Peter 
had had no business to send her that 
money ; he had violated, in doing so, his 
solemn compact to attempt no future 
communication with her or with her son. 
But— 

What would she have done without it? 

The question made her pause. Rally- 
ing, she insisted to herself that Fanny’s 
husband must have helped her, but she 
knew how she would have hated apply- 
ing to Fanny’s husband, who indeed was 
hard put to it to meet his own bills. She 
had never liked him, and had disliked 
particularly his grudging spirit about 
money, even toward his own wife. She 
had to admit that, honestly, it would 
have been just as galling to be indebted 
to John Curtis as to Peter Vance, suppos- 
ing that she had brought herself to apply 
to him, and he had not returned a point- 
blank refusal. Both men were strangers 
to her, essentially—to neither could she 
offer anything in return for the favor 
she must have asked. 

She would repay Peter, of course, 
dollar for dollar and with interest. But 
no tardily returned money, however 
exactly counted, could ever repay what 
he had done for her. The money he had 
sent her, when he had sent it, had meant 
exactly life—for herself and for that 
dearest thing on earth, her baby. 

Dickie was crying for her when she 
came in, and she fed him hastily. Then 
she consigned him again to the obliging 
landlady, with a bottle to be given him 
—if he would take it—when next he 
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demanded food. She couldn't take the 
baby to the munitions-plant, and she 
must see and speak to Peter. 

She must thank him, she supposed— 
how she hated it! She must tell him 
that she would never have consented to 
take his money had she known that it 
was his, and that she would immediately 
wean Dickie and find work—and a nurse 
—and begin to repay her debt. Until 
she had done this, she could know no 
peace of mind. 


HEY would not admit her at the 

munitions-plant, but Beth en- 
countered a man who could direct her 
to her husband’s boarding-place. Out- 
side the great inclosure, from which 
muffled sounds and jets of heavy smoke 
broke from time to time, a squalid village 
had sprung up. It had been built 
cheaply and hastily for the housing of 
laborers till now poorly paid. 

Mrs. O’Brien’s hotel was the largest 
of the houses, and ‘on the porch sprawled 
several men—grimy-faced, shirt-sleeved, 
hot. One of them had been badly 
scalded about his face and eyes. Linking 
the scars with the dull noises from the 
factory, Beth had a sudden spasm of 
terror. What a ghastly place this was! 
Peter must leave it at once. Weren't 
there constantly accidents in munitions- 
plants? 

Mrs. O’Brien looked Beth’s well- 
dressed figure up and down in some sur- 
prise when she demanded Peter Vance 
as her husband. The men on the steps, 
too, muttered to each other that Pete’s 
girl was surely ‘some dame.” But no 
one disputed her assertion, and the land- 
lady offered to show her up to Vance’s 
room, that she might wait there for his 
return. 

“He'll be along in about an hour,” she 
assured Beth, starting up the third flight 
of stairs. ‘It'd be cooler on the porch, 
but maybe you'd rather not set with all 
them fellers.” 

Beth admitted that she preferred 
privacy to coolness, but she had hardly 
foreseen the sort of quarters that Peter 
inhabited. Mrs. O’Brien did not enter 
the room with her—there was not room 
for more than one person» The roof 
sloped ; the hot eye of the sun seemed to 
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Beth nodded ee held her face up bravely. Peter’s arms came around her, and her eyes closed. Presently they 
opened again. ... . A sudden vision drifted under her eyelids —of her little son’s head and the adorable, often-kissed nape. 
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fill the whole window-space; there was 
a narrow passage beside a narrow bed— 
and that was all. 

Beth closed the door and _ leaned 
against it—aghast.' This was some sort 
of bad dream; things couldn’t fall out 
this way, when she had planned so care- 
fully! What had she done that life 
should so serve her—that Peter, a man 
she despised, a man who owed her 
nothing beyond bare civility, and to 
whom she was willing to owe nothing 
more, should have been able to thrust 
her into this insufferable position of a 
debtor? For months she had lived, not 


in luxury, but in simple comfort and full . 


security ; and here, in this terrible little 
hole under a roof, had lived Peter—when 
he was not toiling, in constant danger, 
for the money to send her! 

She put her hands to her head and 
cried furiously aloud: “I wont have it 
this way! I wont have it.” The man’s 
sacrifice burned her, as the heat of the 
glaring sun was burning her. There 
had been no obligation upon him—none. 

And it amazed her, too, that Peter 
should have been able to provide for her 
adequately. She could no longer tell 
herself carelessly that she despised Vance 
—she was forced to take a new view of 
him, through new eyes. Her memories 
of him were blurred and bewildered—his 
face now eluded her so that she could 
not assemble his features before her 
mind’s eye; she remembered only some 
husky tones of his voice and the slight 
droop of the broad shoulders. She felt 
that she was about to confront a stranger, 
and when—after a nerve-torturing wait- 
ing period that was really less than an 
hour—she heard a step on the stair, and 
the turning of the door-knob under a 
hand, Beth caught her breath, and her 
fingers closed tensely on a fold of the 
dingy counterpane. 


ETER seemed very big, standing 

suddenly there shirt-sleeved and dis- 
heveled in the doorway—bigger than 
she had remembered him, and with 
shoulders flung back as they had not used 
to be. But of the two it was he who was 
most startled by the meeting; his face 
altered almost ludicrously. He recov- 
ered himself. 
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“Beth!” We closed the door behind 
him. ‘What are you doing here? You 
shouldn’t. have come here!” 

She would have spoken, but he went 
on, almost angrily, as if defending him- 
self from an accusation she had not 
made: “I haven’t been near you, have I? 
I kept my bargain, didn’t I? Then 
why—” 

Beth raised her hand. “I’ve seen Mr. 
Pearson,” she said curtly. 

“Oh!” said Peter, calming suddenly. 
He eyed her half apprehensively. ‘‘Are 
you—angry ?” 

“I—was. But since I’ve been here— 
and seen this room you’ve been living in, 
I couldn’t be—only angry. You had no 
right to do it, of course.” 

“Of course not,’ he agreed meekly. 

Then he did the most generous thing 
possible under the circumstances, by 
adding: “You can—pay it all back—of 
course.” 
. “Of. course!” she caught him up 
eagerly, and his face fell. For a minute 
they sat silent, Beth staring at Vance 
and he at the floor. Then she said 
abruptly: ‘“‘Where did you get it, Peter? 
All that money—that three hundred 
extra in April—” 

“Oh, that? Why, there was a bonus 
offered for a particular job, you know—” 

“A bonus—you mean it was some- 
thing awfully dangerous?” 

“Well, no—not awfully dangerous— 
I got a little burned, nothing much—” 
He shifted his arm carelessly, letting her 
see the mark of the acid running from 
wrist to elbow. 

“It would have been nice for me if 
you'd got killed,” she said with bitter 
sarcasm, to cover the quailing of her 
heart. 

He reassured her. ‘No, it would have 
been all right either way. You'd have 
got the bonus, if anything had hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Beth faintly. 
“Peter,” she said, “I don’t under- 


stand...25% . I didn’t think you were 
fee -that. 5... I thought you were— 
no good.” 


“Oh, I was—I was!” Peter corrob- 
orated quickly. ‘I am—for that matter. 
Only of course it made me buck up to 
know you and a kid—needed me. That 
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was great, Beth. It gave me a sort of 
feeling— Oh, J know I had no right to 
feel that way. I’m a crook—an ex-con- 
vict. I have no right to be anybody’s 
father, or—or husband. It was just 
temporary—a stroke of luck forme. Of 
course you'll pay me back the money— 
only it was great while it lasted!” 


ut why,” cried Beth, “why did you 
care? The understanding was per- 
fectly clear—we weren't even to see each 
other again. You weren't to be let in 
for a cent of expenses. Don’t you re- 
member, I bought my own wedding- 
ring! I don’t see why you cared. The 
world is full of women and babies, and 
every bit of the responsibility was mine!” 

“Why did I care?” repeated Peter, 
amazed. ‘“Why—because I love you.” 
He advanced the reason quite simply, 
as he might have referred to any obvious 
fact about himself. But he was telling 
Beth something of which until this 
moment she had never dreamed. 

“Oh, no! You don’t mean that. 
can’t Jove me—” 

“T thought of course you knew. I 
thought women always knew. I thought 
that was why you picked me out. Good 
lord, girl, do you suppose I’d have 
agreed to that—if I hadn’t loved you? 
Couldn’t you tell I loved you?” 

“No, Peter, I didn’t know,” she told 
him, wide-eyed in dismay. “I never 
guessed. What a fool I’ve been all 
along! I’msorry, Peter. And—and you 
know, I’m grateful. I—” 

“Please cut that part,” he protested. 
“Tf there are any thanks going, I owe 
them to you for giving me a chance to 
sit up and act like a man.” 

“No, but—” she urged. ‘Really, 
Peter, isn’t there something I can do for 
you? Something besides paying back 
the money, I mean?” 

“Why, of course—if you will! Send 
me a picture of the baby, and—let me 
hear a little something about it.” 

Beth smiled wanly at the modest re- 
quest, which mothers grant unasked to 
every chance acquaintance. “And is 


You 


that all you can think of? You're sure 


there isn’t—anything else?” 


t ELL, of course,” he said slowly, 

“of course, it sort of goes without 
saying, doesn’t it, that I’d like to—kiss 
you—but not if you mind very much,” he 
finished hurriedly. 

Beth nodded assent—then held her 
face up bravely. Peter’s arms came 
around her, and her. eyes closed. Pres- 
ently they opened again, the lashes 
brushing his hot cheek, and her gaze 
slanted along the hard line of his jaw 
to the ear, the short hair and the 
muscular bare neck beyond. A sudden 
vision drifted under her eyelids—of her 
little son’s head and the adorable, often- 
kissed nape that she called his “back- 
neck,” after the habit of mothers. She 
felt a tiny shock as the two things clicked 
together in her mind, never again to be 
uncoupled; and at the same moment, 
anguish smote her heart. They were the 
pains of enlargement that it suffered, as 
it widened that Peter might crowd into 
it beside the baby. 

He released her and stood up. “You'd 
better be going home, I think,” he said, 
walking as far away as the room per- 
mitted—it wasn’t far. “The baby’ll be 
wanting you.” 

Peter was fighting his own blood 
now—fighting with the necessity of 
victory upon him. To make further 
demands on Beth, who owed him money, 
would be the last unforgivable weak- 
ness—the last pitiable abuse of his strong 
position. 

“Go home—go home!” he advised her 
earnestly. 

This emotion of love, which sets a 
man so utterly at a disadvantage, gives 
a woman an assurance so complete, some- 
times, that it shows like frivolity.. Beth 
tidied her hair and straightened her hat 
unhurriedly, looking at Peter, who would 
not look at her, with laughter in her 
eyes. Then she jumped up and came 
toward him. 

“All right!” she said. 
now. Come on!” 


“T’m ready 
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there were lights and laugh- 
ter, and the sharp chatter of 
an old piano vied with a nasal phono- 
graph for audible conquest. Outside, 
the leaves spoke softly to each other in 
the faint wind, and far stars burned 
steadily through the cool darkness. At 
the rear of the dwelling, the door of an 
unlighted room opened, and a man and 
woman stepped forth, almost invisible on 
the narrow stoop. He came down with 
exaggerated caution, extending his hand 
to his companion. She followed sound- 
lessly. They approached a barred gate 
in the wire fence which stood between 
the house inclosure and the little barn- 
yard. From behind a wagon-box, el- 
evated upon trestles, a man stepped sud- 
denly. The woman gave a little cry. 
The apparition raised a warning hand. 
“The car’s at the corner under the 
apple tree,” informed the whispering 
voice. ‘Couldn’t leave it here, or they'd 
heard the engine. Took Hick’s old 
white mare out o’ the shafts to drag it 
there too. Some one’s coming—beat it!” 
“Not without you, Johnny,” replied 
the man addressed. ‘Come along!” 
Johnny wavered. 
“Come!” whispered the woman. 


F ROM the minister’s: house 
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Ellen ran out into the yard and stretched her hands to 


the sky in sheer joy of young life. 


Hand in hand, stooping low, the three 
ran swiftly under the shelter of an osage 
hedge to the road. Then, straightening, 
they walked rapidly to the car. As it 
was nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
house, they had no fear that the motor 
would betray them. 

“Holy Moses!” exclaimed Johnny 
when the other two sat in the little 
machine, ‘“where’s your baggage?” 

“At my house,” answered the man. 

“That’s two miles, Dave,” protested 
the questioner. “You can’t never make 
the midnight train.” 

“We don’t want to make it. We told 
that to the others just to fool em. We’re 
going—” 

“Home!” It was the woman’s word, 
and her voice rang shy and sweet on the 
single syllable. 

“God bless you, folks!’ Johnny took 
off his hat. ‘So long.” 

“So long nothing!” answered David 
shortly. “Get in.” 

“Nothing doing! Three’s a town 
meeting here.” Johnny drew back. 

“Please get in,” urged the woman. 
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“Well—” Johnny hesitated. 
“It’s only a little piece from our place 
to yours,” urged David. ‘Besides, if 


you go back, all the beans are spilled.” 


ND with three passengers the car 

began its flight into the dark. The 
cornfields ran monotonously at either 
side. The dark road—for once, Iowa 
dust rather than Iowa mud—spooled 
into their wheels like a broad ribbon. 
David, both hands at the wheel, drove 
steadily. Beside him, the woman, her 
hands folded in her lap, breathed 
quickly, unconsciously biting her lips, 
or smiling momentarily as she stared at 
the stars with wide, unseeing eyes. 
Johnny sat on the floor at her feet, 
making comments on the tires, the high- 
way, the price of gas, the quality of oil. 
David whirled the machine beneath 
arching trees to a short brick driveway 
and brought up under a rude but veri- 
table porte-cochére. 

It was a new house, and better than 
its neighbors. Like them, it was a frame 
dwelling, but it lay in a nest of cement 
walks; flower beds in the front and 
garden in the rear were models of agri- 
cultural efficiency; electric wires ran in 
from the road; there was a substantial 
basement, a garage and a fine barn. In 
the distance a home gas-plant loomed 
darkly. As David unlocked the door, 
the trio entered the living-room. Johnny 
was most embarrassed. 

“IT want you to see what I did with 
these walls,” urged the woman as David 
felt with unwontedly nervous fingers for 
the light switch and turned on the 
current. 

The white rays fell upon a simple 
room—the best room of a farmer’s house, 
but finished and furnished with the taste 
of feminine refinement. 

“Great!” exclaimed Johnny in sincere 
surprise. 

David beamed down with approving 
admiration. He was a tall, spare man 
in his early thirties. He had thin dark 
hair, and only kind brown eyes saved 
his face from grimness. Johnny was 
shorter, broader, but of splendid figure. 
His eyes and hair were fair. The 
woman’s eyes were brown like David’s, 
but her hair was blonde. The expres- 
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sion of her oval face in repose was 
gently melancholy. 

“Well,” concluded Johnny, awk- 
wardly whirling his hat. “I'll run your 
car in and hunt my straw. Great ex- 
citement for everybody to-morrow: I’m 
really going to work!” 

“Come over to dinner 
night,” said the woman. 

“Oh, you two hit it off by yourselves, 
now.” 

“See here!” The interruption was 
David’s. “All my life you’ve been my 
best friend. You’re going to be Ellen’s, 
too. D’ye understand? You come to 
dinner.” 

A strange look, half of longing, half 
of regret, came into Johnny’s eyes. 
Ellen’s eyes, falling upon his, flashed 
an instant of fright. She looked away. 

“Good night.” Johnny took both 
their hands. “I'll be around. I'll be 
your movin’ picture show here if you 
say so. You can run me off regular. 
Good night—Mr. and Mrs. Bland!” 

Thus David was left alone with his 
bride. 


to-morrow 


AVID was embarrassed, chiefly be- 

cause he loved Ellen tremendously— 
terribly. He longed to crush her in his 
arms until his muscles and her breath 
failed together. He was mad to kiss 
her, yet he feared that if he commenced 
to kiss her, he could not stop kissing her, 
and so she would smother. He was wild 
to sweep that spying, searching cold 
light from the ceiling with his hands, 
and seizing her in the dark, to cry 
aloud—to her distraction—the wild, 
wonderful, wicked thoughts that clam- 
ored in his head. 

In reality he led her from room to 
room with eyes averted, cautioning her 
first about the gas-stove, and then de- 
tailing the arrangements for winter heat- 
ing, blaming the decorators, and won- 
dering how much it would cost to turn 
the old willow chairs into new veranda 
pieces. Ellen’s heart beat so fast that 
the blood roared in her ears. Her hus- 
band’s voice sounded faint and far. 
She was both lonely and happy—in 
ecstasy and terror. Casually standing, 
stepping, sitting, she was passing away. 
She longed to be seized, but she had an 
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She sobbed, more from fright and unreasoning anger than from pain. He put his arms around her and held her close. 
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almost uncontrollable impulse to run. 
In the wee white bath of their bedroom, 
her husband, showering garrulous male- 
dictions on the plumber, was refastening 
upon the wall a nickel toothbrush holder 
that the vandal had torn down. Ellen 
stood trembling behind him. 

“Dave,” she mur- 
mured in a small, 
suffocated voice, 
“love me just a 
little.” 

With an inarticu- 
late cry he whirled 
and crushed her to 
him. 

Johnny had not 
gone. Having put 
the car away, he lin- 
gered beneath the ma- 
ples at the gate, his 
eyes fixed on the yel- 
low glow through the 
shades of the bridal 
chamber. His hands 
were clenched. The 
laughter had all gone 
from his lips. To be 
at Ellen’s wedding, to stand beneath 
her nuptial windows—he realized that he 
had had an equal chance with David, 
and that he had not spoken, while 
David, always businesslike, had spoken. 
The golden windows suddenly went 
black! Johnny threw his arm across his 
eyes. Then he went down the road. He 
did not look back. 


OHNNY kept his promise to be court- 

jester. As winter approached, David 
worked very hard in the fields, though 
he had many men. He insisted that 
Ellen have not one, but two “hired 
girls.” One was a maid of all work, 
especially serviceable in the dairy and 
laundry. The other was a housemaid, 
and attended the table. Rather against 
her husband’s will, Ellen did most of 
the cooking. In the preparation of food 
she was a connoisseur, and she had the 
thrift of her mother, who had died long 
ago. But the “hired girls” saved her 
from cooking’s drudgery. 

The new wonder of the married state 
having vanished, David relapsed into 
himself. He was undemonstrative, but 


Bland rushed forth into the storm to 
kill. He had no doubt that Ellen had 


crept to her lover’s house. 
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kindly, and as sparing in caresses as he 
was sincere in his love. 

Johnny’s two hundred and twenty 
acres, adjoining Dave’s broad, model 
farm, seemed ill kept. Its owner was 
energetic, but careless. He stopped at 
a good living for himself. Dave was 

fast becoming rich; 
Johnny would never 
be. 

Ellen loved to 
chatter. She loved 
to be amused, and 
Dave found in 
Johnny’s capers a 
sure spring for her 
happy laughter. So 

he enjoyed his wife’s 

gayety without being 
bothered in its creation. 

He wished her to be 

happy, but he wanted 

all his thoughts for 
his plans. 

Winter ran swiftly to 
a wonderful spring. 

With the first bright 
days of April warm 
breezes swept up from the South as 
though the winds of the Mississippi 
were bringing the Gulf climate with 
them. Dave was very busy with his 
planting. He had not even had time 
to replace a bad carburetor, so Ellen 
was imprisoned on the very day she 
longed to go to town. She pouted a 
little, sitting by the open windows of the 
front room, gazing on damp soil from 
which little green shoots peeped every- 
where, with here and there a tiny flower 
lifting a face like a child’s to the sun. 
The buds swelled to leaf on the trees; 
the sap ran like slow rain; the sparrows 
quarreled; overhead a returning robin 
sailed north, a monoplane of querulous 
vermilion. 

Ellen ran out into the yard and 
stretched her hands to the blue sky in the 
sheer joy of young life. Her girlish 
slenderness had acquired the fuller lines 
of voluptuous early maturity. She was 
all life and potency, and of late she had 
rebelled a little against the well-ordered 
farmhouse where system and order and 
service were hearth-side gods. It was 
very still. Beside a trellis where 








fuchsia climbed in summer, she put her 
hand to her ear and listened to a dove, 
near by yet hidden, sounding a liquid 
mating-call. 

“Boo !” 

Ellen leaped aside with an angry ex- 
clamation. 

Johnny peeped from an all-fours posi- 
tion under the gate. 

“Hello, kid Bland! Look—violets! 
Found ’em down on the sunny side of 
the creek-bed. Honest!” 


OHNNY brought the small dark clus- 

ter of floral richness to her. 

She protested in delighted astonish- 
ment: ‘Not really? So early? Did you 
get them just for me?” 

A look of pain came into his eyes. 
“Who else do you think I’d get ’em for?” 
he asked. 

“Were there any more?” she asked 
archly, pinning the patch of purple on 
her bosom. 

“Tf you go to heaven, you'll holler 
unless your harp’s got a player attach- 
ment,” retorted the man. “TI think there 
were some more, though, on the other 
side.” 

“These are wonderful!’ breathed 
Ellen, intoxicated in their fragrance. 

“T’ll get the others,” said Johnny, 
turning. 

“No! The creek bank’s full, and 
you'll fall in, or something. Stop!” 

“Make me,” derided Johnny from the 
gate. 

“T command you!”’ she cried impera- 
tively. 

“Command nothing—catch me!” 

He ran across the road and into a 
lane bordering a small clump of woods 
through which, in flat-country sluggish- 
ness, crawled the creek. Ellen was after 
him, her hair flying, the wind biting her 
cheeks. She felt like Diana running 
down Olympus. Johnny, setting a hand 
to a low stone fence, vaulted it. Ellen 
used two hands, but her get-over was 
clean. ‘Good boy!” laughed Johnny, 
mockingly distant, and disappeared in a 
clump of poplars. She caught sight 
of him again as he rounded a mound of 
rotting logs. He leaped over a fallen 
tree ; she rolled over it. He disappeared 
down a slope; she rushed after him—he 
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caught her just in time to prevent a pre- 
cipitate dive into the water. Both 
laughed. 

“TI was wrong,” panted Johnny, indi- 
cating. “The violets are on this side, 
islanded. I gotta wade out to that little 
strip; that’s all. See?’ On a muddy, 
pebbly bar, on which a fallen walnut tree 
lifted its side from the flood-water like a 
stranded vessel, another cluster of vio- 
lets, richer than those he had culled, 
reared brave heads. Sitting on a boul- 
der, Johnny began unlacing his boots. 

“That water must be wonderful to 
your toes!’ gurgled Ellen ecstatically as 
a child. “I’m going wading!” 

“Tt’s too cold for you!” protested 
Johnny. 

“It is not,” clamored the girl-wife. So 
she sat down beside Johnny, and shame- 
less as a Dryad, drew off her shoes and 
stockings. “Wouldn’t Dave be mad!” 
she prattled. 

“T wouldn’t blame him,” was the 
gloomy response. 

“Spoiling my party!” she pouted. 
“One of you always does that. I never 
have any fun!” 


LLEN started toward the blossoms. 

The water in that shallow at its 
deepest could not reach her knees. 
Johnny watched her with amusement. 

“There are rocks for stepping-stones 
—how lovely!” 

“Keep off the rocks, or you'll turn a 
foot !” 

“Oh!” With a little shriek of pain, 
she. plunged forward, standing on one 
foot, awkwardly supporting herself on 
her hands. Johnny leaped toward her. 

“Now you’ve done it!” 

“My ankle—oh! oh!” 

He lifted her, freighted her carefully 
to dry rock and dry leaves, and deposited 
her. 

“Oh, Johnny, my ankle hurts so! 
Don’t touch it—don’t touch it! Oh!— 
oh! You cowardly, mean thing to de- 
liberately torture me—” 

She sobbed, more from fright and un- 
reasoning anger than from pain. Johnny, 
with a few firm pressures, had quickly 
discovered that the disaster was only a 
strain. When she began to cry, she 
sought consolation in his sleeve. He put 
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his arms 
around her 
and held 
her close, 
stroking her 
blond hair 
and soothing 
her with 
strange little 
meanin g- 
less words. 
She sat up 
suddenly. 
Johnny knot- 
ted his hand- 
kerchief, in a 
bandage broad 
as possible, 
around the 
wrenched 
ligaments. 
Then, as if she - 
had beena 
little child, he 
assisted her 
with her stock- 
ings and 
shoes. He car- 
ried her, with 
some difficulty, 
to the main 
road. She 
laughed, sun- 
nily rumpling 
her tear- 
stained face, 
at their awk- 
ward efforts to 
surmount the 
barriers. 
“Canyou 
walk—a little 








bit?” he asked 
anxiously as they sighted David’s house. 

“Why, yes! If I step 
way. ... . it scarcely hurts at all!” 

So they got to the veranda. The sun 
said it was home-coming time. Johnny, 
with a caution about an arnica bath for 
her ankle, left her. He reached the 
gate ; then he turned and ran back. He 
opened the door to the living-room. 
Ellen sat upon the sofa. His whisper 
was serious. 

“You must take my handkerchief off 
your leg—now.” 


“T understand,” she returned calmly. 
“And I tripped in the flower beds.” 


THAT night, for the first time, David 
was really angry at her. 
“Just like a woman!” he muttered. 
“T’ve been planning a trip to Chicago 
for two weeks—a little surprise for you ; 


and you do a somersault in the 
geraniums !” 

Later, when he laid aside his paper at 
bedtime, David found Ellen crying. He 


put his arms about her. 
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“I’m just lonesome!” she whimpered. 
“David, I don’t see you at all. You're 
good to me; you give me everything I 
need; but you go away at sunrise, you 
just come back to eat, and you dive in 
your paper at the supper-table. I never 
can talk to anybody but Johnny—” 

“Ellen,” Bland began in calm reproof, 
“T love you, but I’d rather be making 
something for our future than sit around 
mushing.” 

“When I get old, I wont want to 
mush. I want to mush now!” 
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Dave went 
to Chicago 
alone the next 
day. He in- 
vited Johnny, 
but Johnny 
made excuses. 

Dave went 
to Chicago 
again in three 
weeks. Since 
the return 
from the first 
trip, he had 
talked of noth- 
ing but a new 
grain elevator 
which he pro- 
posed for in- 
dependence 
from the 
commission 
trust. It was 
a stroke of 
farmers’ de- 
fiance, but if 
successful,— 
and apparent- 
ly it would be 
successful,—it 
would make 
David Bland 
the leader of 
his county. 
Although EIl- 
len was now 
sound of wind 
and limb, her 
—M husband was 
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Ellen’s husband, despairing, espied her shiv- so absorbed in 
ering against a tree-trunk at the creek’s edge. his schemes 
~ She laughed. 


arms extended, she began to sob. 


But when he ran toward her, that he forgot 


to ask her to 

accompany him on his second trip. 
Spring melted into glowing summer, 
and Ellen grew farther from her hus- 
band and more dependent upon Johnny’s 
companionship. Since the episode of the 
handkerchief about her ankle, there had 
been neither word nor act of deception 
concerning David. Though Jonathan 
McAleer and David Bland were actually 
the same age, Dave’s affection for the 
former was that of an elder brother for 
a younger—and weaker—member of the 
family. Ellen had always liked Johnny, 
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“No, you aint going to cover her up. No, you aint, I tell you!” 


so that to continue liking him was neither 
an effort nor a new thing. 

Johnny had believed that lover could 
turn friend. Now that this belief had 
curdled within him, now that he saw his 
love for Ellen rising like a flame in the 
dark, he felt that he could only right 
matters by going away. He was neither 
villain nor revolutionist. He had no de- 
sire to make another’s wife his covert 





Dave drew him away. 


mistress, nor to set social order at de- 
fiance by snatching her from her home. 
Yet—he could not remain in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Ger TEMPER came before Johnny 
had adjusted his affairs for even a 
few months’ absence. 

And he had’seen Ellen more frequent- 
ly than ever. 














Johnny came over one evening just 


before he planned to go. After awhile 
Dave seemed anxious to get at his little 
folding typewriter and a plethora of 
letters, and Ellen accompanied Johnny 
to the gate. He put the gate between 
her and himself. 

“I’m going away,” he said simply. 

“When are you coming back? Next 
week is my birthday, you know.” Ellen 
slapped her cheek with a dahlia and 
stared into the mountains of the moon. 

“TI. wont be back until spring,” said 
Johnny ; ‘maybe not then.” 

Ellen’s heart gave a convulsed flutter. 
“Johnny!” she exclaimed. ‘And I need 
you so—always! What do you mean?” 
In fear she cried: “Have you fallen in 
love?” 

“Yes,” admitted Johnny quietly. 

Almost voiceless, Ellen asked “Who?” 

“You,” said Johnny. “I think you 
know I always did love you.” 

“Oh—Johnny!” Ellen stood back 
from the gate. 

Ellen faced her great crisis. She 
cared for Johnny more than she had ever 
admitted to herself, but much of selfish 
girlhood clung to her, and principally 
she could not bear to lose Johnny’s com- 
panionship. She was all woman, even as 
Dave was all man, and in the moments 
when her husband had chosen to forget 
affairs, and had put that tide of power, 
which was himself, into his arms and 
upon her lips, she had thrilled to her 
ultimate capacity. Yet her dynamic hus- 
band had none of Johnny’s comrade- 
ship. On the farm and about it, this 
comradeship was the breath of life. 
Ellen felt that to keep Johnny she 
must tell him anything that would hold 
him. 

He was backing sorrowfully away. 
Now she could not reach him across the 
gate. 

“Johnny!” she cried distractedly, 
though almost in a whisper, “come back 
—and kiss me.” 

He hurled. the gate back, and his arms 
went around her, even as hers swept and 
dropped about his neck. Yet he did not 
kiss her on the mouth, and she did not 
offer her mouth to him. His lips swept 
into a soft cascade of hair beneath her 
ear and lingered there. 
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DAVE had seen the entire episode, 
though he had heard no word of it. 
Yawning, he had followed Johnny to 
the portico for a bit of good-night gossip, 
only to see that he had reached the gate. 
Lazily, Dave lighted his pipe. He was 
startled to see his wife extend her arms 
to Johnny, and to hear her low cry, the 
significance of which did not reach him 
until he saw Johnny enfold her in his 
arms. 

He first thought — curiously — of 
countless picture plays, in which the ag- 
grieved always drew a gun from a 
drawer and concluded the drama in 
formal fashion. Dave had never owned 
a pistol in his life. In a physical en- 
counter he could have annihilated 
Johnny with one hand lashed. He went 
rapidly and silently down beside the 
cement walk—not upon it. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Except for little gasps, there were no 
sounds as the two quickly separated. 

“Dave! Dave! Oh, fer God’s sake, 
listen!” Johnny’s woe was real. 

“Shut up, you,” answered Dave. 

“T am the one,” informed his wife. 
“T had only Johnny to be kind to me. 
You stay with your men and in your old 
letters—” 

“Old stuff!” interrupted Bland. “You 
seen that in a show.” 

“But it’s true now!” she exclaimed 
with half a sob. 

“T’ll tell you two something. You’re 
going to carry this thing through—yes, 
you are! I'll get a divorce some decent 
way, and you two’ll get married—you 
gotta get married.” 

“But I don’t want to marry your wife, 
Dave,” protested Johnny. “Oh, if 
you’d only hear what we’ve got to say!” 

“Git !’ concluded Dave, holding the 
gate open. Johnny went out and away. 

Beneath Ellen’s sex, beneath her girl- 
ish love of good-fellowship, was a fund 
of pride. Her husband’s terse silence 
was to her more cruel than any blows or 
curses could have been. He said not a 
word as they came to the house. She 


went to their room—their bridal cham- 
ber—and she remained there, alone. She 
Fully 
The 
She 


knew that he would not come. 
dressed, she lay upon the bed. 
moonlight streamed in upon her. 
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realized what a sorry jumble she had 
made of their little Paradise. She real- 
ized that she never could love Johnny 
with the love she gave her husband, and 
that he, whose middle name was Finality, 
was probably through with her. 


SOMETIMES one loses a leg or an 

arm without great immediate pain. 
Dave, finding his wife in his best friend’s 
arms, had gone dispassionately about the 
business of discovery and pronuncia- 
mento. Now that the anesthesia of 
shock was wearing off, he began to suffer 
horribly. Dave’s mind was built narrow 
on an old Calvinistic model. He had no 
second line of spiritual trenches. Blasted 
from the first, he was not defeated, but 
routed. In such an event he could not 
consider any cause; he saw only effect. 
His wife, his idol, had crumbled into clay 
dust ; his friend had betrayed him. He 
had not realized how much this woman 
was to him. . 

Ellen, hour after hour, quietly 
watched th. moon travel slowly from 
her counterpane to a chair, across a cor- 
ner of the carpet and up the cream- 
papered wall. She saw very clearly that 
she would have to go away, probably to 
a city—Chicago would be best—and dis- 
appear for always. She knew that sui- 
cide would simply turn a wretched pri- 
vate episode into noisome scandal. 

It was three o’clock when she arose, 
and without switching on her lamp, be- 
gan packing a small traveling bag. 

Not even the stairs creaked as Ellen 
crept softly down to the living-room. 
Dave's soft hat lay upon the table, where 
he had thrown it when they came in to- 
gether. She raised it to her lips. The 
door was soundless as the stairs, but she 
noted with surprise that the moon had 
gone, and that it was very dark, with a 
chill, rising wind. At the corner of the 
house she stopped so suddenly that the 
bag almost flew from her hand. The 
pale glow of a reading-lamp flowed a 
little way into the darkness from the 
above-stairs library, and on the glow 
floated a wraith of pipe-smoke. She 
turned and ran, heedless of any noise, 
to the front gate. She had a bit of 
money; there was a Chicago train at 
four-thirty, and by short-cutting through 
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the timber-strip she could make it. She 
climbed valiantly through the fence, and 
though she shuddered at the looming 
gloom of the woods, she plunged in. 


DAvID was not a nervous man, but at 

the first peal of thunder he leaped 
from his chair in a momentary explosion 
of overwrought nerves. 

“Ellen!” he shouted, rushing to their 
room. “Ellen!” 

The low sigh of the wind and the 
beating of the curtains in the windows of 
the empty chamber were his only 
answers. 

Then came the rain. It was not only 
the last, but the heaviest electric storm 
of the year. The maids, leaping from 
their beds to anchor flying draperies and 
close casements which seemed portholes 
in a typhoon, heard Dave's cries for his 
wife with strange alarm. Jeptha, the 
forty-year-old cook, fortified her more 
than ample nightdress with a rug, before 
she ventured into the man’s vicinity. 
Dave thrust her backward to a grotesque 
fall as he hurled her from his path. 
Screaming, she believed herself at last 
a Sabine woman. 

Bland rushed forth into the storm to 
kill. He had no doubt that Ellen had 
crept to her lover’s house; and he had 
maniac pleasure—even as the lightning 
blinded him, and the rain volleyed his 
face, and the rut-rivers confounded his 
feet—in the thought that no steel or 
lead, but his bare hands alone, would 
soon send perfidious Johnny to meet his 
Maker. 

So he did not realize that it was not 
he who pushed open the door of Johnny’s 
house, but Johnny himself who opened 
it. The dim light of the hallway was 
sufficient to guide Dave’s fist to the 
other’s mouth. As he came up, bleeding, 
Dave snarled: ‘“Where’s Ellen?” 

“T don’t know!” gasped Johnny hon- 
estly. And Dave began choking him. 

Presently it occurred to the bigger man, 
as the other struggled less in his hands, 
and as the sounds from his throat grew 
fainter against the artillery of the storm, 
that Johnny was trying to tell him some- 
thing—something that, whatever he did 
afterward, it might be well to hear. He 
snapped him to his feet as a big cat 








snaps up the body of a dying hare and 
flung him against the opposite wall. 

“Dave!” Johnny struggled desperately 
for breath. ‘She hasn’t been here—she’s 
out—in this—let us find—” He col- 
lapsed. 

Dave raised the inert heap and threw 
it into the rain. Slamming the door, he 
began searching the rooms for his wife. 
In a minute or two he realized that 
Johnny had told the truth: she was 
somewhere in the storm. 

When Dave emerged, the musketry of 
icy water had revived the other man. 

“T’ll take the west road—you take the 
north!” cried Johnny, his voice puny 
against the elements. “She may have 
gone to either village.” 

Johnny set off slowly, stumbling, to 
the west. Dave, going like a liner in a 
heavy sea, retraced his steps. He would 
get the car. But as he passed his house, 
a filament waved from the opposite 
barbed-wire like a strand of ancient 
tumbleweed. It was Ellen’s scarf. 
Dave leaped through the fence, unmind- 
ful of a barb which ripped him almost 
from thumb to elbow. 


}yALF after five in the morning, 

Ellen’s husband, despairing, espied 
her shivering against a tree-trunk at the 
creek’s edge. She laughed. But when 
he ran toward her, arms extended, she 
began to sob. 

A lightning-flash, riving an old hick- 
ory, had stunned her. When conscious- 
ness returned, the storm was at its 
height. She could not go on; she would 
not return ; she dared not seek shelter at 
a neighbor’s. She shivered so that Dave 
could scarcely fasten his coat about her. 
She shivered and coughed, as—he barred 
both maids—in the wee white bath, he 
endeavored to pink her marble body 
with a Turkish towel. She shivered and 
coughed continually, as she alternately 
laughed and cried beneath a foot of 
“comforts,” and nestling in her hus- 
band’s shoulder, choked on a great bow] 
of hot ‘tea. 

All the caresses he had withheld from 
her, Dave lavished now. He kissed her 
eyes—his own were very wet—her hair, 
her finger tips, her trembling hot mouth. 
About the night and the black episode, 
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he said nothing, and he would not per- 
mit her to speak of it at all. The maids 
considered her escapade a freak—per- 
haps—of conceptive insanity. 

That evening it was plain that she was 
really very ill. The country physician’s 
diagnosis was curt: 

“Double pneumonia.” 

He sent a nurse: a pussy-footed gar- 
goyle who arrived at one A. M. 

In the clear, still sunset of the second 
day, Ellen spoke for the first time in 
many hours. 

“Dave,” she whispered with great 
difficulty. “I want to see Johnny.” 

“No!” It was the first word Dave 
had spoken in a long time, and it belched 
like the bark of a high-explosive gun. 
Ellen did not attempt to say anything 
more, but when her husband looked 
down. at her presently, she was crying. 

“Yes, sweetheart, yes!” he whispered. 
“He is coming!” 

Smiling, she put her arms weakly 
about his neck. 

Johnny, in endeavoring not to make a 
scene, made a bad one. His convulsive 
efforts not to weep were more harrowing 
than shrieks. 

“Shake hands, boys!” smiled Ellen, 
after she had painfully and truthfully 
related all that had passed between her 
and Johnny, omitting nothing save her 
loneliness at Dave’s neglect. She cried 
a little more, from sheer joy at the reso- 
lute slam of her husband’s big paw into 
the other man’s nervous palm. 

But at the door Dave said: “I took 
your hand for her—get that! We’re 
through, now.” 

A restless night and a day of torture 
drew the sick girl to another placid even- 
ing. The doctor shook his head at the 
nurse, and the nurse knew what he 
meant. 


ONCE more Ellen lay and Dave sat 

in the glory of the moon. It was 
warm again. The windows were open, 
and ghosts of scented summer stalked 
across the sills. Dave was coatless; 
Ellen, under many blankets, very cold. 
She coughed little, but her breathing. 
had scarcely any depth. Only the tiny 
top segments of her lungs remained un- 
filled. 
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“Lift me up to you, Dave,” she whis- 
pered. “I feel that I am going away 
to-night—and you must promise me— 
you see, dear, you fellows were such good 
friends before I passed between. I was 
just an incident—you mustn’t let an inci- 
dent mar your friendship.” She strug- 
gled for oxygen. “Dave, he is not 
strong like you, and he worships you. 
He does—oh, believe me! Look after 
him—be kind to him—” She sank back 
exhausted. 

“T promise, dear,” said her husband in 
an even voice. 

A little later she laid his hand across 
her mouth. “Dave! Dave!” she whis- 
pered ecstatically, “if you could only 
know how happy I am, because I love 
you, I love you, love you, love you—oh, 
my husband, how I love you!” 

He was on his knees beside the bed. 
He did not say anything, but she felt his 
tears—hot streams down her cold, 
parched shoulder. 

When the dumb night met the silent 
dawn, she walked with them into to- 
morrow. 

Dave was as numbed at her grave as 
he had been at seeing her in Johnny’s 
arms. A little way off he saw him too 
—his eyes wide, vacant, dry. Johnny 
seemed gazing with the dull curiosity of 
one who has pondered too much. Yet 
Dave’s flame of hate, which had smol- 
dered, rose again redly. 

The procession moved away, when 
Dave, glancing back from the gate, saw 
a commotion at the grave. He told his 
chauffeur to go on. He himself ran 
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back. There stood Johnny, stupidly 
fighting the sexton’s phlegmatic assist- 
ants. 

“No, you aint going to cover her up. 
No, you aint, I tell you!” 

Dave drew him away. 

On the way home, Ellen’s husband 
fought his battle. It was a carnage of 
prejudice, a slaughter of tradition—but 
the victory was for the memory of her. 

“T feel queer,” murmured Johnny 
apologetically as Dave forced hot food 
and coffee upon him. “Did I do any- 
thing funny—out there?” 

“Nothing!” And then hastily: 
“Johnny, I been wanting to talk to you 
a long time about that south forty. 
You’ve never had that in wheat. Now 
why don’t you put a crop in there—” 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about it— 
I don’t care about anything, now.” 

“T’m telling you,” lied Dave, “because 
it was the thing Ellen had on her mind. 
It was her idea. She was going to tell 
you herself, but—” 

“Why, that zs a good idea!” exclaimed 
Johnny with interest that suddenly 
glowed. 

“T’ve got a new gang-tractor that can 
scratch it up for you in two days,” con- 
tinued Dave. 

“The new one—is it here?” 

“Yes—in the barn. Have a look?” 

So with Dave’s arm about Johnny's 
shoulders, they went out to inspect the 
great gas-plow. 


Ellen was after him, her hair flying. She felt like 


Diana running down Olympus. 











The Fatted Calf ep Ilyas 





HE WAS CAST FOR THE 
ROLE GF THE ELDER SON, 
BUT HE FOUND HIMSELF 
PLAYING ANOTHER PART 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


iLEVUS TRATED BY 
WILLIAM DONAHEY 


“<xwy |HEN young Fulke Enderby, 

WV after a night’s encounter with 

| brandy and soda, had driven 

his father’s car into a stone wall, he 

phoned home precise directions as to its 

situation and condition, and spared him- 

self an ordeal of flaming censure by 

coolly ringing off the connection. After 

that he boarded an early train for un- 
known parts. 

He was the average reckless youth, 
but his deep gray eyes and restless 
mouth seemed to predict a keen, even an 
interesting maturity. In the city of his 
home he was as yet uncounted; for un- 
like his fellows, he hadn’t switched from 
boyhood into the accepted track of 
dances, an office, a finger in the activi- 
ties of the Country Club, and the round 
of petty flirtations. He was reputed 
wild and deserved that reckoning. Yet 
the wildness in him was only an uncon- 
scious protest against the sobriety, the 
placid dullness, of the swiftly whelming 
years. 

It was confidently declared that 
Fulke would return in due course, at 
the most a fortnight or so—a period of 
time which his money would just com- 
fortably cover. He would receive peni- 
tently the postponed lecture, and barter 
the old smooth promises for an advance 
on his allowance. But Fulke didn’t 














return at the decreed hour ; and whether 
he was too frightened or too proud, or 
too pleased with some new order of 
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he wailed. 






the Fatted 
Calf!” 
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existence, not one of his circle, insen- 
sible of his delicately strung, nervous 
mentality, could determine. Old Joel 
Enderby, after a space of contemptuous 
indifference, accompanied by ejacula- 
tions of, ‘Let him go to the devil if he 
chooses!’ gave up this wretched pre- 
tense and rushed frankly to the futili- 
ties of extreme. Telegrams and de- 
tective-agencies proved equally useless. 
Presently Mr. Enderby began to hide 
the fact that his son’s departure had left 
him subdued, by exaggerating his nor- 
mal bluster. Mrs. Enderby carried her- 
self with a pathetic air of hauteur; a 
vague, eternally seeking look crept into 
her depressing eyes. And it was not 
until six long years had surged by that 
Fulke Enderby, now a fellow of twenty- 
seven, presented himself at his father’s 
threshold. 


WANY things may happen in six 

years. They may happen to those 
who keep still or are content to swing 
round an orbit of monotonous routine, 
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as well as to those who gallop against 
destiny and summon circumstance by 
their own act. They happened to Oliver 
Enderby, Fulke’s elder brother. He 
was twenty-nine in the year of Fulke’s 
return and was then assuming definitely 
the aspect of a short, rather stout 
young man with glasses over blue, 
good-humored eyes. His thin, drab 
hair was parted neatly 

in the middle and 

drawn in _ regular 

strands across a 

smooth scalp. Oliver had 

none of the erratic tenden- 

cies of Fulke, nothing of his 

charming arrogance, his 


passion for revolt; but he 
had his own individual gift i 


of a profound, personal 
sense of humor. He was 
kind-hearted and very 
loyal and thoroughly to 
be liked. 

Oliver was a persistent man, 
and though he was able to carry but a 
single idea in his head at one time, 
he managed to bring it forward to a 
fortunate conclusion with that sureness 
which belongs to the plodder. So he 
had prospered, waxed fat while Fulke, 
the impulsive, was gadding about, 
squandering the foundation-years. Oli- 
ver, by a slow and absurdly unnecessary 
process of ladder-climbing, had risen in 
his father’s huge wholesale sporting- 
goods house to the acting management 
of the business. One more step, to be 
cleared by his father’s already announced 
retirement, awaited him: the presidency 
of the company, a sinecure requiring 
merely an alert eye to watch others’ 
hands, would soon be his. Life, indeed, 
had treated him most pleasantly ; he had 
expectations of a good sum from an ec- 
centric aunt; it was quite generally 
understood that he was to make a match 
of it with pretty, gracious Lucy Sars- 
field ; and he had a social position ren- 
dered secure by the virtue of his efficient 
execution of other people’s ideas. 


‘TBAT first meeting of the two broth- 

ers after the lapse of time must 
have been a curious sight. Fulke had 
chosen to appear without any prefatory 
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wire or even the prologue of a letter. 
And it was quite like him to take a 
sleeper from town and drift into the city 
of his youth in the early morning. He 


It was Fulke, of course, who did the talking. 
Oliver listened raptly to the venturer’s recital. 


Pea PT 


squirmed 
from a taxi, flipped the 
driver a coin with an 
effective, careless gesture and was just 
mounting the steps of the handsome old 
house, as Oliver, on his way to the office, 
was stepping out. 

“Oliver, old man, how are you!” 
Fulke cried, and then he threw back his 
head and laughed delightedly at his 
brother’s stammering amazement. 

They made a notable contrast as they 
stood there, for Fulke had changed as 
greatly as his solid brother. The old, 
proud curve of the lips, so forbidding 
in a boy, had softened somehow; and 
about the mouth indefinable knowing 
lines had stepped. His soft, dark hair 
was tossed back with something of the 
early hint of defiance; but his scornful, 
clever eyes showed a slightly weary, 
slightly whimsical light, a characteristic 
that was accented, perhaps, by the man- 
nerism of lifting one eyebrow simultane- 
ously with the lowering of the other. 
His face was somewhat leaner, and 
healthy blood suffused the skin with 
brown hues. 

Oliver led his brother inside; and 
Fulke went to his mother’s arms and 
then held her for a moment with silent 
tenderness. She said nothing, but her 
lip trembled, and her stupefied eyes 
proclaimed the mind’s reaction. Old 
Mr. Enderby came tumbling downstairs. 


































He strode up to Fulke 
with something of his 
son’s pride in his 
bearing. 

“Well, sir,” he 
vm said gruffly, “so 

mA you've come 
back, have you? 
























What have 
you got to 
say about 
my car? 
Hey?” Then his voice 
broke into a queer, quaver- 
ing gust of laughter, and & 
his eyes grew diamond-bright. ‘You 
young cub!” he roared with an effort at 
concealment. “You rascal! Why have 
you stayed away all these centuries? 
Why didn’t you at least write to find out 
how we took your absence? Why—” 
He halted his discourse, put his hands 
on Fulke’s high, strong shoulders and 
looked at him for a minute 6f silence. 
There was something of the melancholy 
of time’s inevitable disaster in his tones 
when he spoke again, some shadow of 
his final surrender of magistracy to the 
younger generation: he seemed suddenly 
an old, old man. ‘‘My boy,” he said in 
a rough whisper, “what a fine man 
you’ve grown to be!” 

Fulke smiled his grave and gentle 
smile; he was deftly master of himself 
and of the situation. 
























LIVER reached his office late that 
morning, but business pressed which 
would admit of no delay. Yet while he 
threw himself into the required exer- 
tions, his thoughts were confusedly cen- 
tering about Fulke, his precipitate 
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arrival, his future now that he was 
come. Poor Fulke! Oliver contrasted 
his own mellow prospects with his broth- 
er’s; and he decided that he must make 
things as blithe as might be for the 
prodigal. In his kind, practical heart 
he found himself already devising ex- 
hibitions of the welcoming spirit, man- 
ners of putting the wayfarer 
at his ease. 

First among these 

, figured Lucy Sarsfield. 
-— At the noon hour he 
‘ snatched a moment to 
phone her and ask her 
help. He gave her his 
news rather excitedly and 
then begged his favor. 

“Oh, please bring 
him to the race to- 
morrow,” she an- 
swered ; “and of course Ill 
be nice to him. Isn’t he your 
brother ?” 

Oliver sent the office-boy 
out of the room in order 
that he might appropriately 
thank her with a kiss over the wire. 
As he put up the receiver, he grinned at 
his silliness with the humor that so 
beautifully kept his normality at even 
balance. He’d better make his: poten- 
tial engagement an actuality pretty 
soon, he conjectured, idly patting the 
back of his head with one plump hand; 
there wasn’t any use of dangling a 
lovely girl like Lucy Sarsfield any 
longer. 

That evening was a quiet, very happy 
one in the Enderby household. It is 
not merely in the villages that news 
travels swifter than over the wires, and 
the chances were that Fulke’s arrival 
was pretty well abroad. Yet the Ender- 
bys’ world on this first night of reunion 
was sufficiently tactful to leave them 
undisturbed. It was Fulke, of course, 
who did the talking; he was too much 
the individual to find anything quite as 
interesting as himself; and in this the 
others concurred. Oliver was tired 
from his energies, but he listened raptly 
to the venturer’s recital. 

Fulke had seen a deal of life in his 
wanderings. He had acted in stock 
rather to the havoc of schoolgirl hearts, 
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by his 

own ac- 
count, 
though this 
last was un- 
consciously 
given; he had 
leagued him- 
self with a 
bizarre musi- 
cal-comedy 
treasure-hunt ; 
he had served 
on the staff 
of an advisor 
to the Chinese government. About him 
hung the faint and fascinating sugges- 
tion of the romance of action. In his 
fine, vibrant voice, he dropped a phrase 
here, a word there, that touched some 
ancient chord in the heart. Oliver with 
wide eyes pictured his brother, as he 
must at times have slept on a tropical 
beach under the glare of a white moon 
and by the beat of the breakers, pictured 
him as he must have strolled through 
the crooked streets of some Eastern city, 
a solitary, striking figure. How many, 
many emotions he had compassed ; how 
many flying instants of beauty had been 
his! And underneath it all, like the 
low, resonant refrain of a primeval 
chant, there lay the hint of the hazard- 
‘ous dissipations of the filibuster. The 
colors of days of dicing and drinking 
and careless girls seemed to run like an 
undercurrent through the pools of his 


her brother. 


Fulke. 


Lucy had come to-night with 
he man 
Olliver at first took to be the 

tter in earnest conversation 


with her turned out to be 


speech. Now he was back, through 
with that snatch of life forever, a man 
from whom the world had managed to 
keep no secrets. What was he to do 
with all his knowledge of men, his 
cynical wisdom, in these more ordered 
paths of existence? 


EFORE he turned in that night 

Oliver mentioned to Fulke that the 
next day, a Saturday, had been ap- 
pointed for the yacht-race on the river ; 
Fulke must come down, watch the 
affair and take the opportunity of re- 
newing old acquaintance. 

“Glad to,” said Fulke quietly; “and 
I’d like to take a share in the race if 
that’s possible. Are all the handicaps 
arranged? And isn’t there some old 
tub that I could use?” 

Oliver hesitated delicately. ‘Why, 
no one’s using The Defender, the little 












yawl I played about in last summer,” 
he said slowly. “But—” He drew to a 
slightly awkward close. 

The truth was that Oliver’s newly pur- 
chased yacht, despite its handicap, was 
fairly certain to capture the trophy. Zhe 
Defender, a smaller craft, would sail 
well if properly maneuvered 
by one who was familiar 
with her whims, but Oliver 
guessed that Fulke, a new 
master, would bring 
her in with difficulty 
to the goal. He was 
aware of upon what 
thin threads are hung the 
weights of public opinion, 
and he realized that such an 
entry into this small-town world 
would be a little uncomfortable 
for the adventurer. 

















Fulke seemed to fathom his 
reflections. ; 
“Qh, I can handle her all 





right,” he remarked with some- 
thing of his early arrogance. 
“Vou know, Oliver, you don’t need 
to be so damned sorry for me 
all the time.” 

With that ungracious if intui- 
tive remark, Fulke took himself 
off to bed. 

The next day was excellent 
for the race: a good, full wind 
with no eccentricities of direction or 
irregularities of force. The crowd had 
gathered on the boat-club veranda by 
the time Oliver reached it in the early 
afternoon. He had brought with him, 
partly for ballast, partly as a kindness, 
a thin-faced clerk from his office. Very 
kind people are seldom very subtle, and 
Oliver was not alive to the fact that the 
young man was more likely to feel 
awkward than pleased at finding him- 
self in better circles. As Oliver was 
standing with the employee on the club- 
house float, Lucy Sarsfield came stroll- 
ing up in their direction with her free, 
athletic gait. A pleasant smile was on 
her lips, but her eyes were intent and 
alert. 

“So this—this is Fulke Enderby,” 
she said charmingly, and held out her 
hand to the little hawk-faced clerk. 

Apprised of her mistake, she colored 
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Oliver couldn’t 
restrain a_ little 
stir of jealousy at 


the sight. 


a trifle, and turned to find that some 
one else had joined the group. It was 
Fulke. She shook hands with some 
embarrassment under Fulke’s steady, 
approving scrutiny ; and Oliver grinned 
to himself at her natural mistake. He 
saw from her glance that she was 

; happily surprised by his 
brother ; and this pleased 
him. It further in- 
formed him of something 
he hadn’t realized before 


so sharply: Fulke was 
really a good - looking 
man — more, he was 


likely to be an immense- 
ly attractive one where 
women were concerned. 


HE race began at the 

crack of a pistol. To 
|. his dismay Oliver perceived 
; that Fulke, in The Defend- 
er, was having some trouble 
with ropes and manipulat- 
ing his center-board as if not 
quite satisfied with its arrange- 
ment. He glided by before 
Fulke had even started, and 
found himself shouting encour- 
agement across the water. It 


was really too bad. Fulke 
ought not to have insisted upon 
entering. 


He rounded the stake many lengths 
ahead and was half the distance of 
the return before he discovered that 
he had a rival. A glance back amaz- 
ingly revealed this last to be Fulke him- 
self. He was sailing The Defender 
magnificently. She was leaping along 
on one side at an angle that, had it 
veered another inch, would have proved 
an inch too much. Oliver was bewil- 
dered at the exhibition; he was be- 
wildered more when Fulke, sliding by 
with the smooth velocity of an arrow, 
gained the clubhouse float a good two 
lengths ahead. 

Though he was glad, Oliver was yet 
oddly disappointed. As a matter of 
fact, he rather prided himself on his 
sailing wisdom; and in a sense it was a 
tiny triumph to swing in before the 
others, jump to the float and bow to 
the little flutter of applause from the 
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veranda. His vanity, small as it 
was, confessed to a pricking 
wound. 

When he climbed up the gang- ° 
plank, he found Fulke already ‘ 
in the midst of the crowd, as gay, 
and as well at his ease, as any 
there. And Oliver had fancied | 
that the ceremony of reintroduc- § 
tion was to be a thing of some 
difficulty, demanding a skillful 
hand! 

He had a further opportunity 
of perceiving himself mistaken 
that evening at the dance at the 
Country Club which was dignified by 
the title of “The Race Ball.” He 
lost Fulke in the mélée of entrance, 
and whiled away some time be- 
fore his reappearance, discussing 
a venture into amateur theatricals 
with a small group upstairs. The 
Club was to present ‘Charley’s 
Aunt,” for charitable purposes, 
sometime within the month. The 
play had largely veen se- 
lected with Oliver in mind. 
Oliver’s forte was broad 
comedy, and some said he 
indulged himself in it a trifle 
too often in public. His 
personal sense of humor had 
the single drawback of requiring an 
outlet in witticisms too obvious for a 
sophisticated audience of modern peo- 
ple. Marriage would tame him down, 
was the universal verdict; any wife 
would see to it that her husband didn’t 
degenerate into a mere “funny-man.” 


im to 


FTER his talk, Oliver strolled 

down the corridor, seeking Fulke. 
At the far end he discovered Lucy, who 
had come to-night with her brother. 
The man Oliver at first took to be the 
latter in earnest conversation with her 
turned out to be Fulke. Oliver couldn’t 
restrain a little stir of jealousy at the 
sight. He knew that his affair hardly 
approached the proportions of a grande 
passion or even a minor one; but. he 
was sincerely fond of her and knew that 
she’d make him a superb wife, and 
he was able to muster up just the 
right amount of sentiment about her. 
Any more, he realized, would have 


Fulke treated 


maddening, superior sila, 
Oliver, as I played it, I rather imagine 
I ought to know.” 
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carried with its delirium a reaction of 
pain. 

Fulke’s tall, graceful, dashingly 
dressed figure rather jarred upon him 
as he went nearer. It wasn’t fair that 
one brother should have everything! 
Then he suddenly reflected that it was 
very fair, for he had everything poor 
Fuike had not. He joined in their con- 
versation very casually. Fulke could 
talk beautifully, Oliver knew, and he 
could be eloquently silent if he desired. 
Oliver, in this instance, found himself 

greeted by a kind of 
haughty, go-to-the- 
devil look from his 
brother. Fulke 
stared malevolent- 
ly away and 
tugged at his 
mustache 

with an 
irritable 

hand. Nor 


“My dear 


did Lucy seem particularly delighted to 
see him. 

Oliver observed Fulke rather closely 
on other occasions that evening. Once 
when Lucy spoke to the adventurer, he 
did not answer her but only gazed 


vaguely into the distance. Then he 
turned, and Oliver from his vantage 
post could almost catch the penetrating 
glance of those unswerving gray eyes. 
What he said, Oliver couldn’t, of course, 
gather, but he noted that Lucy flushed 
and then laughed a little unsteadily. 

Yet he was not for resenting the in- 
terference, not even when Lucy stole a 
dance that was his and awarded it to 
Fulke. After all, she was only doing 
as he asked—being nice to his scape- 
grace brother. Surely that was what 
he wanted himself ! 


HEN Oliver ran over to the Coun- 
try Club from his office one after- 
noon a few days afterward, he discov- 














ered a little group chatting on the wide 
porch. Some of the men were hunched 
up on the railing, leaning negligently 
against the pillars; a small battalion of 
women were intrenched in the roomy 
chairs. 

A medley of shouts of greeting came 
up as Oliver with his good-natured grin 
puffed up the steps. 

“Hullo, people!” he said in his kindly 
way. 
“By the by, Oliver,” Bob Furniss told 
him, ‘“we’re not going to produce 
‘Charley’s Aunt’ after all.” 

“You're not?” Oliver’s voice was 
sharp with surprise. He had generally 
considerable to say in the matter of a 
choice. 

“No; your brother thinks it would be 
better to put on ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer.’ He says he’ll rehearse us, too!” 
Something in the tone of this announce- 
ment revealed to Oliver that Fulke’s 
promised directorship was taken as a 
high favor. Why, Oliver himself had 
always directed the shows before, and 
hadn’t it been universally agreed that 
they were successful? Still—still, it 
was nice to see how well Fulke was fall- 
ing on his feet, how famously he was 
getting along. Yet it was a shame about 
the play. Where was there a part of 
boisterous farce in it? Oliver didn’t 
feel he could figure to such advantage 
in romantic comedy. 

“is PF weike 
around here now?” 
he asked. 

“T think 





he’s 
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out at the tennis-courts with Lucy 
Sarsfield,’’ Mrs. Montone answered him 
idly. 

Oliver left early—not early enough, 
however, to escape young Dickie Reth- 
way, a worshiper to whom he was hero. 

“Your brother’s a corker!” declared 
Dickie with naive enthusiasm. ‘By 
Jove, Oliver, he is a wonder! It’s too 
bad he didn’t come back to town before. 
I only hope you can get him to stay.” 

Oliver stared a little and laughed 
rather emptily. ‘Yes,’ he agreed in a 
queer voice, “Fulke’s a—Fulke’s a fine 
fellow.” 

On his way home, Oliver reasoned 
the matter out to something like satis- 
faction. It was downright unfair of 
him to have these pangs of jealousy. 
After all, he was the Elder Son; and 
it was his duty to be glad of the Prodi- 
gal’s welcome, no matter what human 


_ emotions dictated envy. 


HAT evening at dinner Oliver sat 

down with his usual kindly grin. 
Old Mr. Enderby, carving, seemed to 
pause from time to time to stare at his 
younger son with pride. His thoughts 
stepped forth a little later after a 
friendly glass of 
port. f 
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“ Never mind, 
Oliver,” she said; 
“you are nice, 
and you’re bound 
to succeed.” 
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“By George, I see now that I always 
have approved of wild oats. Wouldn’t 
have done you any harm, Oliver, if 
you'd shown some of the spirit yourself ! 
Why, I remember, back in ‘fifty-two, 
Jonathan Hawkes and myself one time 
went—”’ 

Oliver was too dumfounded to catch 
the rest of a familiar recital. His father 
was actually censuring him for living 
rightly! 

Afterward, over the coffee, Fulke 
casually mentioned the affair of the 
play. ‘“‘Charley’s Aunt’ is rather a 
cheap vehicle,” he remarked in his as- 
sured way. ‘Besides, I’ve played lead 
in Sheridan’s comedy, and I know how 
the play should be done. There’s a 
great part for Lucy there, too!” 

Over that “Lucy,” Oliver winced ; he 
was further dismayed to find that “She 
Stoops to Conquer” had been selected 
mainly in order that Fulke might star! 
Oliver said nothing of this, however, but 
his resentment somehow leaked out in 
his tone as he corrected: 

“Tt isn’t by Sheridan, Fulke; it’s 
Geldsmith’s.” 

Fulke treated him to his maddening, 
superior smile. “My dear Oliver, as I 
played in it, I rather imagine I ought 
to know.” 

“But—” Oliver began protestingly. 

His father took a hand in the mat- 
ter. “My boy, when you've seen as 
much of life as Fulke here, you can 
presume to argue with him.” 

Against that array of opinionated 
blindness Oliver could only gasp. He 
tried to tell himself it was funny, very 
funny, but somehow his attempt was 
hardly successful, and his smile was 
rather wry. 


N EXT morning at the breakfast-table 


Mrs. Enderby, glancing through 
her mail, looked up to say: 

“Here’s a letter from Aunt Miranda. 
She says she’s not going to visit us this 
year.” 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated Fulke. 
“T can still recall the horror of those 
yearly visits.” 

“You ought not to say that, Fulke,” 
his mother remonstrated mildly. “After 
all, she’s doing a lot for us.” She 
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glanced significantly to Oliver across 
the table. It was from Aunt Mirandy, 
the wealthy, obstinate old erratic, that 
Oliver had expectations. 

“I shall write her,” Mrs. Enderby 
went on, “and say that we're all sorry. 
I’ll tell her, Fulke, that you’ve come 
home, and it’s too bad she can’t come 
East this year to see you again.” 

“Humph!” said Fulke as he threw 
down his napkin. 

Mr. Enderby caught Oliver’s eye with 
a meaning look, and when he was 
through, beckoned him into the library. 
That there was some special conference 
in hand Oliver was aware. 

Mr. Enderby shut the door carefully 
and coughed. “Oliver,” said he, “I 
know I can rely upon your opinion, on 
your common sense; so I want to talk 
over something with you before you go 
down this morning.” Oliver waited 
politely, and his father went on: “I 
was going to retire from the business, 
you know, but I hadn’t planned to do 
so as soon as this. But Fulke’s return 
has decided me. Now, Oliver, you’ve 
been in the work long enough to know 
what sort of a man ought to be at the 
head—some one who is familiar with the 
general line, and can meet the people 
in the trade like a man of the world; 
that, I take it, is about the sort of fel- 
low who’s needed.” 

Oliver nodded modestly. He hadn’t 
expected his father to make him head 
of the business as early as this, but 
he was glad that it had come. The re- 
sponsibilities of the superior position 
were simple, compared to the driving 
energy and minute attention required of 
him as its acting manager. 

At his nod, Mr. Enderby caught 
Oliver’s hands in his. “I knew you'd 
agree with me, my boy,” he said; 
“you’ve the true metal in you 
Yes, Fulke is the very man for the place. 
I was worrying about him until this 
idea came to me. I couldn’t imagine 
just what he could do. And to start 
a man of his experience on a small scale 
would be ridiculous, wouldn’t it?” 

Oliver said nothing; his face was 
quite pale, and he felt curiously dizzy. 
His father noticed his perturbation, and 
in a not unkindly fashion he put his 








arm about his son’s shoulder. ‘I know 
it comes hard on you, Oliver,” he said 
more quietly, ‘but you'll get ahead; 
everyone knows that. You're reliable. 
And remember how the Elder Son had 
to make sacrifices in the parable! 
There, my lad; now run down to town 
and take my thanks with you!” 





LIVER was in a daze that day; 

somehow his foundation-pedestal, 
which had been reared with such deli- 
cate care, seemed to have been knocked 
out from under him. Fulke was sup- 
planting him everywhere; he’d stolen 
his social prestige ; and now—and now 
—he’d stolen his expected position. 
That evening he called on Lucy Sars- 
field. In her at least he fancied he 
would find consolation. Somehow that 
night her manner seemed at once oddly 
constrained and yet unnecessarily ten- 
der. When he told her 
of his father’s inter- 
view, she seemed domi- 
nated by indefinable 





























emotions. 
“Never mind, 
Oliver,” she said; 


“you are nice, ames 

you’re bound to suc- ~ J 
ceed. You're so re- 
liable!” 

It was the sec- 
ond time that day 
that he had heard 
that word, and it 
now struck him a 
little irritating 
blow as if it were 
uttered in excuse 
for his lack of more 
resplendent virtues. 
With repetition the 
word seemed twist- 
ed into an insult. 

At the door Lucy came 
close toshim and kissed 
him very softly, very quick- 
ly, on the forehead. ‘There 
was affection in the kiss, but 
it was tempered by some dis- 
concerting quality which 
Oliver could not exactly clas- 
sify. When he looked up, she 
had disappeared down the 
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Oliver was in 
a daze that day. 









hallway. He plodded solemnly home- 
ward in the spring night. 

For three ensuing days Oliver 5 
struggled to get himself in hand. He 4 
wanted to rejoice over Fulke’s eternal 
good fortune, but somehow he found 
it hard to restrain a certain sense of 
envy. He had little pride, little sensi- ; 
tiveness, but it was clear to any eye that 
the ground was being cut away from 
under his very feet by his romantic, 
talented, irresistible brother. 














E came home one evening in a self- 

chastened mood to find his family 
regarding him with eyes in which 
lurked some secret speculation. | His ; 
mother glanced at him with a kind of — 
fear in her face on several occasions. 
Only Fulke showed his accustomed, 
aloof calm. Oliver was not a man to 
probe into what was not freely visible, 
and he ate rather silently, chewing his 
food with the regular, ruminative, half- 
sideways fashion of a cow chewing her 
cud. He really wasn’t very attractive 
just then, with his pale blue eyes be- 


















hind the glasses, and his tight, thin e 
hair. 4 

At last Mrs. Enderby pulled out a ‘ 
sheet of paper, already wrinkled with 4 


over-perusal, and pushed it nervously 
in his direction. “I think, perhaps, you 
had better read it for yourself, dear,” 
she said timidly. 

Oliver picked up the sheet with 
his slow and clumsy fingers, and 
toiled his way through it. 












Dear Helen: 

I was never so astonished in 
my life as when your letter 
came! Really, I’m sorry 
I cannot go East to 
take the poor boy’s 
part. You always 
treated Fulke badly 
as acchild. I remem- 
ber that well, when 
I was with you. 
I suppose you are 
making his life 
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a horror for him now with silent re- 
proaches and bad treatment. Well, you 
can tell him for me that he has one 
friend in the family, a friend who 
isn’t swayed by any Puritanic consid- 
erations, either. I’ve torn up the old 
will, and as Oliver seems to have every- 
thing else in this world, I’m making 
a new one in favor of Fulke. I only 
hope I can come to see you next year, 
but my health, I’m afraid, is anything 
but improving. 

My love to Fulke. Tell Joel to use 
that rheumatic salve I sent him, with 
absolute regularity. It has done won- 


ders for me. , 
Ever effectionately, 
MIRANDA. 


Oliver put down the sheet unsteadily. 
His mind was in a whirl, not so much 
at the loss of the property as at the con- 
tinued prosperity of Fulke at his ex- 
pense. He tried to say something but 
could only get forth, ‘“That’s nice,” in 
a tragically silly voice. He reached 
around to draw back his chair. He de- 
cided that he would go over to Lucy’s 
and ask her help. Was the whole world 
toppling about his ears? 

“Just a moment, dear boy,” Fulke in- 
terrupted him as his eyes took in the 
action. “I’ve something I want to say, 
and now that we're all together, this is 
a good time for it. I’m engaged to,”— 
he tapped a cigarette on a gay box with 
provoking nonchalance,—“to Lucy Sars- 
field.” 


He no 


gee got to his feet. 
longer could stem the tide of his 


indignation. He was angry and be- 
wildered, and yet he hardly knew at 
what. 

“See here!” he cried, “ever since 
you’ve come home, Fulke, you’ve been 
taking everything I have. Oh, I 
suppose I ought not to say any- 
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thing, but I can’t help it now. 
You’ve taken the position that Father 
was going to give me after all my work ; 
you've robbed me of my little social op- 
portunities; you’ve gotten Aunt Mi- 
randa’s money; and now you're taking 
Lucy from me—Lucy, to whom I was 
practically engaged. I say it’s too much. 
I’m not going to sacrifice my life to 
you. I’m not—” 

“My boy,” Mr. Enderby put in, “you 
don’t know what you're saying.” And 
indeed, Oliver’s face was very red, and 
his eyes quite wild. “It’s true that 
Fulke has gained much that might other- 
wise be yours, but remember the Bible, 
my boy, remember that! The Elder 
Son protested, but it was his duty to 
give in to the repentant younger. See 
that you are as brave and as fine an 
Elder’Son!” 

As he stood there, across Oliver’s dis- 
turbed features there crept slowly at last 
his comfortable grin, a grin that must 
have been a gift from high places. 

“I’m not the Elder Son,” he declared. 
“I’m the one character who suffered 
more. Why, I’ve been fattening all 
these years, it seems, just in order that 
Fulke might come home and enjoy the 
results.” 

“What are you trying to say, Oliver?” 
Mrs, Enderby asked with a kind of pa- 
tient sympathy, as though his chaotic 
mind needed humoring. 

In answer Oliver pressed one finger 
against his fat waistband. His quite 
heavenly, quite homely, grin deepened. 
It was as if at last the situation, exag- 
gerated to the point of burlesque, had 
struck home to his saving sense of 
humor. 

“Mooo0000!”’ he wailed with pathetic 
cheerfulness. “I’m—don’t you see?— 
I’m the Fatted Calf!” 





AN OPTIMIST . 


RVIN COBB is telling the story of the most optimistic negro. 
Zeke was tried for murder, found guilty, and sentenced to life 


imprisonment. 


As he was led from the courtroom, another negro was 


brought in by a deputy to stand trial.” 
“Well, Zeke,” said the second negro, “how’d you come out?” 
“T come out pretty good,” said Zeke ; “I’s just to stay in from now on.” 


























The 





———EATRIX VANDERDYKE, the 
|| only daughter of one of the rich- 
| est families in the United States, 

———! went about as she chose, chap- 
eroned only by a weak-willed English- 
woman, Mrs. Keane. 

Chief among Beatrix’s whims had been 
Sutherland York, a portrait painter. With 
her fine disregard for convention, she had 
permitted herself to visit him in his studio, 
even at night. 

Finally, however, York forgot himself 
and attempted a bit of passionate love- 
making. Beatrix promptly and coolly put 
him in his place, and then went home. 

Two days later Beatrix was summoned 
to a family council. Her people had heard 
of her evening visits to York’s rooms. De- 
termined to save the family name from 
scandal, they informed Miss Beatrix she 
was to go West until gossip should have 





quieted. , 
At this point Pelham Franklin—a 
wealthy young man whom her people 


wished her to marry—crossed the room at 
a distance; and Beatrix perpetrated her 
crowning audacity. 

“I’m very sorry about all this,” she said. 
“T had every right to pay midnight visits 
to the man who lived in the studio opposite 
York’s; and if there is anything attaching 
to our name it is not scandal, but romance.” 

“What is this right, Beatrix?” asked her 
stern Aunt Honoria. 

“The right,” replied Beatrix, throwing 
up her head, “of a girl who goes to see the 
man to whom she is secretly married.” 

She rose, went across to Franklin and 
ran her hand through his arm. 

“Play up,” she whispered. “Oh, please!” 


RANKLIN played up—but in a most 
surprising manner. He accepted the 

situation, acknowledged Beatrix as his 
wife and after the congratulations and 
excitement were over, led her to where 
Mrs. Vanderdyke was standing with Aunt 
Honoria. “Good night,” he said. “Bee and 
I are rather tired after an exciting day.” 

When Beatrix stood inside her room, 
heard the door shut and locked and saw 
Franklin before it, her voice came back. 

“Let me off! Please let me off!” 

Franklin shot out a laugh. “Not I. 
You’ve told everybody that you’re my wife. 
All right! You are.” 

oo followed a battle of wits and of 
will. 

“If you and I,” he said, with extreme 
distinctness, “were the only two living peo- 
ple on a desert island, and there was not 
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the faintest hope of our ever being taken 
back into the world, I would build you a 
hut at the farthest end of it and treat you 
as a man.” 

He wheeled round, unlocked the door, 
went out into the passage and away. 

Next day he motored to town, and found 
the report of his marriage displayed in all 
the papers. Sutherland York called and 
tried to blackmail him. Franklin drove 
York out; the latter vowed vengeance. 

Returning to the Vanderdyke country- 
place, Franklin found Beatrix and told her 
they must be really married at once to stop 
the gossip. Beatrix refused. 


EATRIX’S family suggest to Frank- 

lin that he quiet gossip by a honey- 
moon cruise on his yacht, the Galatea. He 
takes up the suggestion. Beatrix accepts 
the arrangement, but she brings with her 
Mrs. Keane, Malcolm Fraser and Ida Lar- 
pent, a widow anxious to marry Franklin. 
One evening Franklin takes Beatrix in his 
arms against her will and kisses her. And 
Mrs. Larpent overhears ensuing alterca- 
tions. Beatrix demands that he put her 
ashore. 

And now Mrs. Larpent feels she has still 
a chance to win Franklin, and boldly visits 
him in his stateroom late that night. But 
in spite of her accusations, Franklin insists 
that he is married to Beatrix and rebuffs 
Mrs. Larpent. 

Next day, however, Franklin tricks Bea- 
trix, keeping her aboard the yacht after 
the others have gone ashore for a motor 
trip, and she finds herself held a prisoner 
alone with him aboard the Galatea. 

Beatrix avoids Franklin at first, but the 
next day she takes lunch with him, with the 
result that Franklin agrees to take her on a 
fishing-trip he has planned. Franklin and 
Beatrix are becoming more congenial, and 
Beatrix is changing her attitude toward 
Franklin, They have a rollicking time on 
the fishing-trip, and at lunch-time, Franklin 
picks Beatrix up and kisses her. Her heart 
thumps and her cheeks become hot. She 
no longer rebuffs him. 

On the return trip, the engine of the 
launch stops, and Franklin fails in his ef- 
forts to fix it. Franklin shouts for help, 
but no replies come. Suddenly Beatrix, 
shivering with cold, begins to whimper. 
Franklin picks her up and puts his cheek 
against hers. Beatrix shuts her eyes and 
smiles. Then the Galatea finds them. That 
night Beatrix dreams that she and Franklin 
are on the island together, but she suddenly 
awakes to find she is alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


i 1 A | T exactly half-past 

I A | nine the following 
, | morning Jones 
rapped at the door of the 
~~  Captain’s stateroom. The 
Sea dancing sailor registered 


&S the note of irritation in 


the shout of “Come” 
with a comic grievance, 
and went in to _ find 
McLeod struggling to re- 
move a recalcitrant beard 
with a very disagree- 
able razor. There was, 
the Lord knew, every 
reason for a touch of 
temper mixed with the 
sort of amazement that 
a man feels when an old 
and true friend goes back 
on him. Shaving at the 
best of times is a pen- 
ance, at the worst a 
catastrophe. The Captain was 
a clean-shaven man in the mid- 
dle forties, and although, as one 
of the Esau tribe, he had used 
a razor since he was eighteen, he 
had failed to understand the 
peculiar psychology of steel and 
to appreciate the fact that the 
blade of a razor is just as tem- 
peramental and just as much 
affected by the vaga- 
ries of liver as the 
average human _be- 
ing. He made 
fog {' * no allowances. 
. = “What is it, 
(9 , Jones?” 
, “Sorry to disturb 
Mrs. Lerpent tapped at Franklin’s door. He called out “Come,” and she you, sir, but there’s a 
went in. He sprang to his feet at the sight of her. launch comin’ up on 
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Blindness of Virtue’ 





By Cosmo 


RICHARD CULTER 


the port side with Mr. Fraser 





aboard. Thought you’d like to 
know, sir.” 

“Have you told Mr. 
Franklin ?” 


“No sir. Con- 
sidered it my 
duty to report (cxf 
it to you. jiZ 
sir.” 

“Well, nip 
around to 
Mr. Frank- 


Bal 





Neen 









lin and tell ERS 
him, will Re J! 
you? I 1 
don’t see +3 






what M. F. 
wants to trail 
us for, unless 
it’s something 
important.” 

And so Jones 
nipped, little knowing ,, 
that Malcolm’s unex- {)'f 
pected visit was to bring 
about a new crisis in the 
lives of Franklin and 
Beatrix. 

Only just dressed, Frank- 
lin followed Jones out in time 
to see Malcolm come aboard. 
‘Why, hello, my dear fellow,” he 
called out with immense cordial- 
ity. “You’re just in time for break- 
fast.” It seemed an age since he had 
seen his old friend. 

The sky was clear again, the sun warm 
and gracious, the sea just lively enough 
to make the yacht dance. The fog which 
had come from nowhere for no reason 
had gone back in the same mood. 
Franklin had slept in one solid, dream- 
less piece. All was well with the world. 

There was a whimsical smile on Mal- 
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colm’s cherubic face. “I wasn’t quite 
sure that I should be welcome,” he said, 
dying to know how things were going. 
“T’ll watch you eat, with pleasure. I’ve 
had breakfast. Where’s Beatrix?” 

“Not up yet. Come to the dining 
saloon.” He took Malcolm’s arm and 
led him off, delighted to see him. 
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“Just a second,” said Malcolm. “I 
think you'd better tell McLeod to turn 
the yacht about at once. It'll save time.” 

Franklin drew up. ‘Turn the yacht 
about? Why?” 

“T have a good reason for breaking in 
on your triumphant isolation,” said Mal- 
colm, “‘little as you appear to suspect it ; 
and if you—” 


HE stopped speaking. 

coming toward them. His heart 
turned at the sight of her. Never in 
his life had he seen her looking so 
radiant and lovely, like a rose with all 
its sweetest leaves still folded; and in 
her expression there was something so 
new in its sunny peacefulness that he 
caught his breath with surprise. 

“Malcolm,” she cried out, and put 
her hands on his shoulders and kissed 
him like a sister. He had expected to 
see a caged bird beating her wings and 
to be rushed at as one who brought a re- 
prieve. 

“How nice of you to look us up!” 
she said, taking his other arm. ‘You're 
just in time for breakfast.” 

The word “breakfast” used by them 
both struck the most intimate note. It is 
the most domestic of all words. The 
first stab of jealousy that Malcolm had 
ever felt made him, before he could 
master himself, break this astounding 
atmosphere of contentment, this Elysium 
of peace. 

“Mrs. Keane is very ill,” he said 
sharply. “Ida Larpent and I have done 
what we could for two days, but she’s 
crying continually for you. I drove 
along the coast as fast as I could, and 
unless you come back with me, I don’t 
know what may happen.” 

Beatrix turned and looked at Frank- 
lin. He read in her eyes an appeal to 
put her quickly at the side of the little 
lady whose devotion was doglike. He 
was wrong. The look she gave him was 
full of anguish at the thought of leaving 
him, and the sort of half-hope that he 
would play the tyrant and the bully and 
refuse to let her go. 

“Jones!” he sang out. 

“Sir!” 

“Ask Captain McLeod to see me at 
once.” 


Beatrix was 
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“Very good, sir.” 

“Malcolm, take Beatrix into the din- 
ing saloon. I’ll join you in about five 
minutes.” 

And as Beatrix went on with Malcolm, 
all her appetite for breakfast gone, she 
said to herself with the inevitable un- 
reasonableness of a woman in love: ‘He 
doesn’t care, he doesn’t care. Any 
pretty girl would do as well. He’s glad 
to let me go.” 

Franklin met McLeod. “Mrs, Frank- 
lin must go ashore as soon as you can 
get her there. Mrs. Lester Keane is 
very ill. Mr. Fraser has a car waiting, 
and he will drive my wife back to where 
we landed the party the other day. Put 
Jones in charge. I can’t be trusted with 
an engine now, y’know. I shall drive 
with them and come aboard again when 
you turn up, which you will do with best 
possible speed. Get that?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Right!” He waved his hand and 
went below to his own sanctum. His 
valet was busy in the bedroom. ‘Moffat, 
pack things for me for a couple of days, 
and tell the stewardess to do the same 
for Mrs. Franklin. Sharp’s the word. 
We're leaving the yacht in half an 
hour.” 


HEN Franklin went to breakfast, 

having set things on the move in his 
characteristic way. Beatrix and Mal- 
colm were talking generalities in a rather 
strained manner. The thoughts of both 
were busy. It was very cbvious to Mal- 
colm that something had happened to 
Beatrix. Her whole attitude, as well as 
her expression, had changed. She even 
seemed to be dressed differently in some 
subtle way. She was, too, he thought, 
less young, less confident, less on the 
defensive, less consistently brilliant, less 
all-in-the-shop-window—more like the 
little girl who had tucked herself into 
his heart. 

“What happened?” asked Franklin, 
doing more than justice to a liberal help- 
ing of scrambled eggs a Ludovic. 

He’d never be able to eat so well if 
he cared, thought Beatrix. 

Malcolm’s eyes were clear again. He 
was less than the dust to the heroine of 
his boyhood, and. he had prayed. that 
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she might be won by Pel. After all, he 
was a poet; he had a mistress. 

“Well,” he said, ‘that kind, good soul 
began by having hysterics on the quay. 
She was the first to realize, presumably 
because of a long course of novel-read- 
ing, that we had been emptied away like 
rubbish and that the Galatea had turned 
seaward with Beatrix.” 

Franklin nodded and drank deeply of 
strong coffee. 

Beatrix respected him for drinking 
strong, black stuff with breakfast, but 
she would have given days of her life 
to have had just one smile from him 
then. 

“T knew the one-eyed place on which 
we had been dumped. I took charge of 
the three women—saving Mrs. Keane 
from a watery grave-—and drove to the 
one possible inn. Quite by accident I 
had some money on me. Heéleéne and I 
did what we could to soothe Mrs. Keane, 
but she took to bed and sprang a high 
temperature. The local doctor attended 
her and called it a nervous breakdown ; 
and that’s what, being in the confidence 
of you both, I believe it is. Mrs. Lar- 
pent surprised me by being very kind 
and sympathetic, which shows how 
foolish it is to judge a woman by her 
jewelry and the way she does her hair. 
We have had a very worrying time. 
Finally I made up my mind to hire a 
car and drive along the coast until I 
came level with you. I started before 
daybreak, and here I am. Mrs. Keane 
never ceases to call for Beatrix, and I 
promised to bring her back. You will 
both help me to keep my promise, I 
know.” 

“Well, of course,” said Franklin. 

“Well, of course,” echoed Beatrix. 
Conceive it—Beatrix—an echo! Love 
plays strange tricks upon humanity. 

Franklin went on eating. ‘We leave 
on the big launch in twenty minutes. We 
shall drive back in your car and stay at 
the inn until the Ga/atea anchors off 
the quay.” 

“Thank you,” said Malcolm. 

Beatrix turned to Franklin. “Does 
‘we’ include you?” she asked, with what 
Malcolm thought was a most curious and 
startling note of humbleness. 

“Rather!” said Franklin. 





Whereupon Beatrix began to eat... . 

Sitting in the shade of the veranda 
of the inn, Ida Larpent killed time with 
a new sense of hope. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


HEN the dust-covered car ar- 
rived at Malcolm’s one-eyed 
place some miles from Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, it was nearly four 
o’clock that afternoon. It was a long, 
tedious, hot drive through country which 
Beatrix called untidily picturesque. The 
telegraph posts along the roads leaned at 
rakish angles. Everywhere were cotton- 
fields with irregular lines of plants from 
which the blossoms had fallen, dilapi- 
dated shacks with pickaninnies playing 
about them, and uncorseted colored 
women squatting on the stoops. Strange 
washing hung out to dry with great fre- 
quency, and every now and then there 
was a fine Colonial house with a garden 
alight with flowers. 

The inn, or hotel, as it insisted on be- 
ing called, was the only building in the 
settlement which seemed to have received 
a coat of white paint for many moons, 
and it was obviously the center of attrac- 
tion. Three rather carelessly treated 
Fords were parked near its main en- 
trance, and two drummers were rocking 
on the unwashed stoop with soft, damp 
cigars tucked into the corners of their 
mouths. Little families of chickens ran 
after their conscientious mothers around 
the building, and several turkeys stalked 
aimlessly here and there like actors out 
for a walk. Numerous outhouses leaned 
against each other for support—one or 
two of them showing an ingenuity in re- 
pair that was almost Irish. On the walls 
of several were pasted glaring bills of 
motion-picture plays then being shown 
in Charleston, and one was entirely given 
up to the glorification in large letters of 
a certain small pill. There was, indeed, 
a curious intimacy, a sort of who-cares- 
a-whoop air about the whole place. You 
could tease the turkeys, scatter the chick- 
ens, grin at the Fords and spit with the 
drummers. It was Carolina and hot, 
and the cotton was coming on. What 
the dickens, anyway ! 
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From the beginning of the journey to 
the end of it, Franklin hardly opened 
his mouth. Watched surreptitiously by 
Beatrix, he sat silent and peculiarly dis- 
trait, like a man who was either working 
out an engrossing problem or bored to 
extinction. After several dogged at- 
tempts to get him to talk, Malcolm gave 
him up, and for some miles devoted him- 
self entirely to Beatrix. To her he told 
everything funny that he had ever heard 
or invented—without winning a smile. 
She was just as far away and as unre- 
sponsive as Franklin. And so, giving 
them both up, Malcolm joined the 
sphinxes and let his imagination run 
loose. 

When this unsociable party halted for 
lunch at a wayside inn, the conspiracy 
of silence was broken, but only as it 
would have been by three people who 
were total strangers thrown together 
briefly. The few necessary common- 
places were said. Franklin and Beatrix 
went on thinking, and Malcolm con- 
tinued to imagine what they were think- 
ing about. The driver of the hired car, 
a middle-aged man who had married an 
argumentative woman in his youth, gave 
a great deal of slow consideration to the 
matter. His sense of beauty pulled his 
sympathy toward Beatrix, but his sense 
of brotherhood impelled him to stand by 
Franklin in what he decided must be a 
matrimonial bust-up, and so he re- 
mained neutral as far as they were con- 
cerned and concentrated pity upon Mal- 
colm, to whom, luckily, sleep eventually 
came. 


RANKLIN was suffering from in- 
evitable reaction. He had returned 

to earth from a dream. He had come 
back to a very practical world from the 
land of make-believe. He had fallen 
from the unnatural height of a sublime, 
passionless love to the natural level of 
a man whose passion pounded on the 
walls of his heart and ran like electricity 
through his veins. Out of the brief mist 
which had shut out the truth of things 
he stared to find that Beatrix was as far 
* away from him as ever. He was in the 
pit of depression, especially as he had a 
feeling that any chance he might have 
had to win Beatrix was gone, now that 
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she had left the yacht. It seemed to 
him that she had escaped. 

As for Beatrix, who had felt the beat 
of that man’s heart against -her breast 
and would smilingly have gone beyond 
the outpost of eternity in his arms, reac- 
tion came with a shock that left her with 
no other desire than to cry. Suddenly to 
have found herself and the meaning of 
life; suddenly, out there in the fog, to 
have seen the sense and sanity of things 
and bourgeoned into a woman under the 
warmth of love, and then to waken to 
this—a man who neither looked at her 
nor spoke, who hustled her from the 
yacht and would probably leave her with 
her friends and go his way! If he 
had loved her as well as been stirred by 
the attraction of her sex, he must have 
told her so that morning. This was the 
end of all her arguments. Having her 
at his mercy he let her go, she told her- 
self bitterly. Probably he had escorted 
her to shore in order to renew his flirta- 
tion with Ida Larpent. Ah, that was it! 
Malcolm had said that she had remained 
at the hotel. Beatrix wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if the Larpent woman had 
bribed Malcolm to come to the yacht 
with his tale of woe. 

And when, as the car drew up, Ida 
Larpent sauntered out wearing one of 
her most enigmatical smiles and a very 
becoming frock, the hitherto unknown 
demcn of jealousy seized Beatrix in his 
burning grasp, and for the first time in 
her life she became the little sister of all 
womankind, a girl whose wealth had 
turned to ashes and whose autocracy 
fell about her like dead leaves. 

“How’s Brownie?” Beatrix ignored 
Mrs. Larpent’s hand and cheek and 
passed into the house without waiting for 
an answer. The screen-door went back 
with a clang. 

“Good Lord,” said Franklin, sum- 
ming the whole place in one rapid 
glance, “what a filthy hole!” 

Malcolm pointed to the chickens. 
“But look at these,” he laughed, re- 
freshed. 

“Welcome,” said Ida Larpent, not so 
much clasping Franklin’s hand as em- 
bracing it. She had the knack. “It’s 
good to see you again. Life has its 
compensations.” 











“Thanks.” 

An awful good sort, thought Frank- 
lin. Ripping hat! Always made me 
feel like a man who goes behind the 
scenes after the last act. 

A white-haired, chatty negro led 
Beatrix up two flights of carpetless 
stairs, along a narrow, echoing passage 
to a door almost at the end of it. 

“Don’t knock,” said Beatrix, and paid 
him with a smile. 

The room was bare and large and 
barnlike. Its three large windows were 
screened. Its stained floor was rubbed 
and almost colorless. There was a cheap 
writing-desk of yellow wood, a glass- 
topped dressing-table to match, a stand 
with a water-bottle on it and a shiver- 
inspiring white cuspidor beneath, several 
strips of thin-worn string matting and a 
lamp hanging from the center of a none- 
too-clean ceiling. 


RS. LESTER KEANE was lying 

on a bed with brass knobs, which 

sagged perceptibly in the middle. 

Beatrix tiptoed to it and went down on 

her knees and put her arms around the 

little lady’s shoulders. ‘‘Brownie, dear, 
I’ve come,” she said. 

There was a great maternal cry—and 
a passion of tears. 

“That’s right. Weep, Brownie, my 
dear little Brownie ; it will do you good. 
You were frightened for me, weren’t 
you? The others wondered what was the 
matter with you, but you and I know, 
don’t we? There are no secrets between 
us, and now you'll get well, wont you? 
I’m so sorry!” 

The little woman clung weakly and 
fondly and stroked the face of the beau- 
tiful girl who meant so much to her and 
for whom she liked to think she was re- 
sponsible. ‘Oh, my dear, my dear,” she 
cried, “you don’t know what agonies I’ve 
been through, or how dreadful it was to 
see the yacht going away, and you alone 
and unprotected with that man.” 

“Was it possible that / called him that 
man then?” thought Beatrix. 

“T’ve been nearly distraught to think 
of all the indignities that you have had 
to suffer. I dared not close my eyes for 
fear of seeing unspeakable pictures, and 
at night I thought I could hear you call- 
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ing to me to come and help you, and you 
so young and proud and fine and help- 
less! Oh—oh! And are you all right? 
Will you swear that you’re all right ?” 

“Yes, Brownie dear, I’m all right. 
Can’t you see that I’m all right?” But 
there were tears on her cheeks and a pain 
at her heart, because she was so much 
all wrong. Couldn’t he have said just 
one word all day, just one, to show her 
that she meant more to him than a mere 
woman—after all that they had been 
through between life and death? 
Couldn’t he even have given her one 
look to show that he was something be- 
sides merely a man and that he had held 
her so perfectly in his arms and kept her 
warm to love and comfort and hold al- 
ways, always? 

“Then why are you crying?’ de- 
manded Mrs. Keane sharply. 

“You make me cry, Brownie, to see 
you like this.” 

“7 make you cry? You!’ The voice 
was incredulous, skeptical, amazed. The 
elderly companion whose doglike devo- 
tion and affection had not blinded her to 
the faults of this gold-child, this arti- 
ficial flower born and reared in a house 
of egregious wealth, helped herself up 
in bed and peered into the girl’s face. 
“There is something wrong! I hardly 
know you. Tell me, tell me.’ Her voice 
was thin and shrill from anxiety and 
fear. 

The girl’s eyes fell a little, and a sob 
shook her shoulders. 

“Oh, my God! What has that man 
done to you?” 

Beatrix put a finger on her lips, but 
the old note of command had gone. 
“Hush, Brownie, hush!” she said gently. 
“Don’t cry out like that, dear. You'll 
make yourself ill again.” 


_ little woman’s face grew whiier. 
“Oh, my darling!” she blurted out, 
conscience-stricken, “if only I had been 
able to look after you, if only I had been 
strong enough to refuse to leave you! 
You don’t know what you mean to me. 
I know I’ve been useless and weak. I 
know I’ve never really been able to direct 
or guide you, but I’ve cone my best, dar- 
ling, and it will kill me to think that 
you, you, who have seemed to me like a 
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princess in a fairy tale, so pure and fine, 
have been hurt by this man. Oh, my 
dear, what has that man done to you?” 

“Listen, Brownie. That man _ has 
made me come all the way down to earth. 
That man has taken everything from me 
—pride and scorn and shallowness, the 
desire to experintent, the impatience of 
possession, and put there instead some- 
thing that makes me want to go and sit 
down at the side of women with children 
and hold their hands. That man has 
brought me up to the truth and the 
reason. He has made me human and 
humble and jealous and eager for his 
touch. He has made me love him and 
need him and want to serve him. Look 
at me, Brownie—look at me and see it 
for yourself !”” 

She held up her lovely, tear-stained 
face, the face that Malcolm had de- 
scribed, the picture of which was locked 
up in his heart. And the little, speech- 
less woman looked and saw and won- 
dered. 

And suddenly the golden head was 
crushed against the childless bosom. 
“Brownie, Brownie, he doesn’t love me, 
he doesn’t love me, and I wish I were 
dead.” 

Could this be Beatrix—this? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


INDING _that Franklin, after 

washing and changing his clothes, 

had left the bedroom allotted to 
him, Malcolm went downstairs and out 
to the veranda. Ida Larpent was sit- 
ting in front of a tea-table like Patience 
on a monument, dodging mosquitoes. 

“Where’s Pelham?” she asked, rais- 
ing her eyebrows. 

“T was going to ask you.” 

“And Beatrix?” 

“In with Mrs. Keane, I think.” 

Mrs. Larpent heaved a little sigh. 
“Poor old thing! She’ll get well now, 
and we, I take it, can go our ways in 
peace. I don’t ever want to go through 
this experience again.” 

Malcolm laughed. “Well, I’ve 
rather enjoyed it,” he said, “apart, of 
course, from the fact that Mrs. Keane 
has suffered.” 
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“Enjoyed it?” There was a note of 
anger in Mrs. Larpent’s clear voice. 
“Such food, such beds, such cockroaches, 
such service, such an appalling place?” 

“I’ve been studying the beautiful un- 
selfishness of the mother hen,” said Mal- 
colm. “It’s a revelation to me.” 

Mrs. Larpent shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. “I’ve known one or two 
other poets in my time,” she said, “but 
I’ve never been able to make out whether 
their childishness was a pose or mere 
stupidity. It requires no study to know 
that the mother hen is not unselfish. 
Like other mothers, she is the creature 
of overwhelming circumstances, the slave 
of nature. However, what’s the news? 
What is to happen next? Is the Galatea 
to deliver us back to New York, or do 
we find our own way back?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Malcolm, who 
wouldn’t have said anything else if he 
had known it. Mrs. Larpent was one 
of the few women of his acquaintance 
whom he really disliked. He found her 
hard and without an ounce of idealism 
or imagination. She believed in nothing 
that didn’t carry a certificate of proof, 
in no one who was not duly entered in 
“Who’s Who ;” she looked upon faith as 
a sort of patent medicine, hope as a form 
of mental weakness and charity as a 
sharp way of getting rid of people who 
either made street noises or had pathetic 
stories to tell. He and she had not got 
on at all well. 


lag the great relief of both, Franklin 


came up. “We're waiting tea for 
you,” said Mrs. Larpent. 

“I’m so sorry. I’ve been along to the 
post office. I thought I’d better wire 
this address to the Vanderdykes, as we 
shall be here till the Galatea lies off. 
They had our next place of call for let- 
ters.” He sat down rather heavily. ‘Yes, 
tea’s a good idea.” 

There was nothing of happiness about 
this man, Mrs. Larpent told herself in 
a spirit-of self-congratulation. He had 
obviously gained nothing by carrying off 
Beatrix except a little line between his 
eyebrows. Serve him right! She was 
glad to see it. She could have made him 
happy if the party had continued on the 
yacht. 





Tea came, but no Beatrix. Mrs. Lar- 
pent poured, and as she did so her spirits 
rose. Things looked. good. She had 
never been able to find a reason for their 
sham honeymoon, puzzle as she might. 
It remained an inscrutable mystery, and 
all her cunning endeavors to trick Mrs. 
Keane and Malcolm into confession had 
failed. She argued that they knew— 
Malcolm because he brought Beatrix to 
the yacht, and Mrs. Keane because of 
her extraordinary nervous breakdown. 
In any case that business failed to be of 
interest now. The point was how much, 
if at all, Franklin was in love with, 
or physically attracted by, Beatrix. If 
he was in love with her and had been 
turned down,—his whole appearance 
and attitude proved that,—Mrs. Lar- 
pent’s opportunity to catch him on the 
rebound was most excellent. In her 
large experience men committed matri- 
mony or undertook obligations immedi- 
ately after being refused. If he merely 
had been physically attracted and had 
met with no success,—which was patent, 
—the same argument applied. How 
glad she was that she had seen the wis- 
dom of staying in that abominable shack, 
ostensibly to look after the woman who 
got so completely on her nerves! Her 
room was next to Franklin’s, too. Could 
luck have been kinder? 

“Have you sent any tea up to Bea- 
trix?” asked Franklin suddenly. 

“No,” said Mrs. Larpent. ‘“She’il 
order it herself if she wants any—don’t 
you think so?” 

Franklin got up. ‘Excuse me,” he 
said, and stalked into the hotel, asked 
the comatose clerk the number of Mrs. 
Keane’s room, waved away a gymnastic 
colored boy who volunteered to show 
him, and went upstairs two at a time. 
Sooner or later he would be obliged, he 
had come to the conclusion, either to put 
as many thousand miles between himself 
and Beatrix as the map of the earth 
allowed or to treat her as a sister. Many 
days’ thinking had proved this to him, 
who knew so little about women. 


’ 


E knocked on the door, waited and 
knocked again. 

It was opened by Beatrix, who was 

still in her dust-covered clothes and hat. 
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He saw at once that she had been crying, 
and he resented it as much as though he 
had seen her arm in a splint. 

“Have you had tea?” he asked bluntly, 
because he wanted, beyond description, 
to kiss her and hadn’t the right. 

“No,” said Beatrix. 

“Shall I send some up?” 

“Will you? I’d love it. I’m so 
tired.” 

“Yes, of course you are. Why didn’t 
you ring and make this rotten hotel run 
about ?” 

“T forgot. It’s awfully nice of you 
to have bothered about me.” 

Franklin swallowed a rush of words, 
nodded, made small work of the echoing 
stairs and stood in front of the unoffend- 
ing clerk with eyes black with unexplain- 
able anger. ‘‘Why the devil haven’t you 
sent tea up to Mrs. Franklin? Don't 
argue. Get it done at once, or I’ll pull 
this barn down board by board.. Listen! 
For two, with hot buttered toast. 
Quick !” 

Two colored boys who had overheard 
these words and caught the clerk’s eyes 
went off like demented athletes. Left 
standing, the clerk pulled himself to- 
gether. He felt as though a cartload of 
bricks had fallen on his head. What 
was the matter with this man? Anyone 
would think he’d bought the earth! 

Ida Larpent and Malcolm did most 
of the talking while Franklin drank 
three cups of tea and ate all the toast. 
Malcolm knew that before long he would 
be marched off somewhere to listen to 
his old pal’s troubles, and so he waited 
with his characteristic patience and all 
his sympathy on the boil, determined not 
to permit his curiosity to lead his imag- 
ination into any further mazes. It 
seemed to him to be disloyal. Ida Lar- 
pent concentrated her strategic knowl- 
edge upon a plan of action to be carried 
into effect during the night. She must 
act quickly, because Franklin, like Bea- 
trix, went off at sudden tangents. He 
might take it into his head to leave the 
place at a moment’s notice, and she 
might not see him again for months. 

‘How are you going to kill time until 
the so-called dinner?” she asked, looking 
at Franklin. “Can I suggest any- 
thing?” 
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“No, thanks,” he replied. “Malcolm 
and I are going to explore the quay, 
if there is such a thing.” 

She laughed softly. He could do 
what he liked with all the hours till 
midnight. The others at the beginning 
of a new day would be hers, if she 
knew anything of men and life. She 
opened a book. 

Franklin got up, pushed the table 
away, dragged up a chair for Mrs. Lar- 
pent’s feet, made a mental note of the 
fact that she was a good sort and took 
Malcolm’s arm. 

“Come on, old son,” he said. 
get out of this.” 

Turkeys and chickens made way for 
these tall creatures; the two drummers 
at the other end of the veranda concen- 
trated a united gaze on Mrs. Larpent’s 
ankles; a Ford went off carrying two 
men in their shirt-sleeves, and a raga- 
muffinly kitten gave a marvelous imita- 


“Let’s 


tion of a bucking horse and bolted up a 


tree. 


S they faced the North Atlantic, 

Franklin squared his shoulders and 
drew in a long, grateful breath. The 
line went out of his forehead, and his 
mouth relaxed. Here at any rate was 
an element that he understood in all its 
moods, rough and smooth. 

“Malcolm, will you come to Europe 
with me?” 

“Any time,” said Malcolm. 

“Right. To-morrow night, then. I 
wish to God I had an aéroplane. We'd 
get away sooner.” 

He looked around impatiently. The 
so-called quay might have been made 
away back before the Great Wind and 
carelessly patched together after it. It 
ran out into a small bay for the use of 
perhaps a dozen catboats, a couple of 
nice yawls, a very spruce shoal-draught 
sloop just in, a well-put-together bark 
and a number of dirty little power-boats 
belonging to the negro fishermen. Sev- 
eral bankrupt-looking sheds added to the 
general neglected appearance of the 
whole scene—which appearance was 
heightened by three carcasses of dead 
dories with all their ribs sticking out 
lying up on the beach, all among dry 
seaweed and rubbish. 


’ 
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“What’s the particular hurry?” asked 
Malcolm. 

Franklin turned upon him. “I’m sick 
of myself, sick of life, sick of the whole 
blessed show,” he said. “I want to get 
right away. I want to put all the sea 
there is between myself and Beatrix. 
If anybody had told me before I went to 
the Vanderdykes’ that a bit of a girl was 
going to turn me into a first-class fool, 
I'd have called him a_ sentimental 
crank.” 

“Tt know,” said Malcolm. “It all de- 
pends on the girl, though. All wise men, 
all men who in time fathom the fact that 
life means nothing if it’s selfish, fall 
over each other to be made first-class 
fools of by the right girl. Besides, who 
says you’ve been turned into a first-class 
fool? You love Beatrix without success. 
So do I. That doesn’t make us fools, 
either of us. I hold that we have to 
thank our stars to have met her. The 
fool part of it would be in not having 
loved her. That’s my view of it. And 
look here, Pel, old man, don’t be quite 
so ready to call people sentimental 
cranks who talk about love. What are 
we here for? What’s the use of living 
without it? Clubs are built for men 
who have missed the one real tangible 
thing there is to win in this queer little 
interlude between something we can’t 
remember and something we're not in- 
tended to know.” 

Franklin listened to this unexpected 
outburst with a sort of boyish gravity. 
Malcolm had the knack of saying things 
that came true, and this that he had 
just said, with uncharacteristic heat, was 
dead true. Franklin knew that. More- 
over he had the honesty to say so. 

“Quite right, old son! I was talking 
through my hat as usual. But the dif- 
ference between you and me is this: 
You're a poet, and when you’re turned 
down, you have the safety-valve of verse. 
You can write about it. I’m only a 
common or garden sporting cove, who 
has to grin and bear it. And when 
you’ve got a girl like Beatrix in your 
blood, there isn’t much grinning, believe 
me. Come on. Let’s walk, and I’ll put 
you up to date.” 

And away they went arm in arm along 
the shore while the sun went down. 














“No, thanks,” he replied. ‘‘Malcolm 
and I are going to explore the quay, 
if there is such a thing.” 

She laughed softly. He could do 
what he liked with all the hours till 
midnight. The others at the beginning 
of a new day would be hers, if she 
knew anything of men and life. She 
opened a book. 

Franklin got up, pushed the table 
away, dragged up a chair for Mrs. Lar- 
pent’s feet, made a mental note of the 
fact that she was a good sort and took 
Malcolm’s arm. 

“Come on, old son,” he said. 
get out of this.” 

Turkeys and chickens made way for 
these tall creatures; the two drummers 
at the other end of the veranda concen- 
trated a united gaze on Mrs. Larpent’s 
ankles; a Ford went off carrying two 
men in their $hirt-sleeves, and a raga- 
muffinly kitten gave a marvelous imita- 
tion of a bucking horse and bolted up a 
tree. 


“Let’s 


AS they faced the North Atlantic, 
Franklin squared his shoulders and 
drew in a long, grateful breath. The 
line went out of his forehead, and his 
mouth relaxed. Here at any rate was 
an element that he understood in all its 
moods, rough and smooth. 

“Malcolm, will you come to Europe 
with me?” 

“Any time,” said Malcolm. 

“Right. To-morrow night, then. I 
wish to God I had an aéroplane. We'd 
get away sooner.” 

He looked around impatiently. The 
so-called quay might have been made 
away back before the Great Wind and 
carelessly patched together after it. It 
ran out into a small bay for the use of 
perhaps a dozen catboats, a couple of 
nice yawls, a very spruce shoal-draught 
sloop just in, a well-put-together bark 
and a number of dirty little power-boats 
belonging to the negro fishermen. Sev- 
eral bankrupt-looking sheds added to the 
general neglected appearance of the 
whole scene—which appearance was 
heightened by three carcasses of dead 
dories with all their ribs sticking out 
lying up on the beach, all among dry 
seaweed and rubbish. 
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“What’s the particular hurry?” asked 
Malcolm. 

Franklin turned upon him. “I’m sick 
of myself, sick of life, sick of the whole 
blessed show,” he said. “I want to get 
right away. I want to put all the sea 
there is between myself and Beatrix. 
If anybody had told me before I went to 
the Vanderdykes’ that a bit of a girl was 
going to turn me into a first-class fool, 
I'd have called him a_ sentimental 
crank,” 

“T know,” said Malcolm. “It all de- 
pends on the girl, though. Ail wise men, 
all men who in time fathom the fact that 
life means nothing if it’s selfish, fall 
over each other to be made first-class 
fools of by the right girl. Besides, who 
says you’ve been turned into a first-class 
fool? You love Beatrix without success. 
So do I. That doesn’t make us fools, 
either of us. I hold that we have to 
thank our stars to have met her. The 
fool part of it would be in not having 
loved her. That’s my view of it. And 
look here, Pel, old man, don’t be quite 
so ready to call people sentimental 
cranks who talk about love. What are 
we here for? What’s the use of living 
without it? Clubs. are built for men 
who have missed the one real tangible 
thing there is to win in this queer little 
interlude between something we can’t 
remember and something we're not in- 
tended to know.” 

Franklin listened to this unexpected 
outburst with a sort of boyish gravity. 
Malcolm had the knack of saying things 
that came true, and this that he.had 
just said, with uncharacteristic heat, was 
dead true. Franklin knew that. More- 
over he had the honesty to say so. 

“Quite right, old son! I was talking 
through my hat as usual. But the dif- 
ference between you and me is this: 
You’re a poet, and when you're turned 
down, you have the safety-valve of verse. 
You can write about it. I’m only a 
common or garden sporting cove, who 
has to grin and bear it. And when 
you’ve got a girl like Beatrix in your 
blood, there isn’t much grinning, believe 
me. Come on. Let’s walk, and I’ll put 
you up to date.” 

And away they went arm in arm along 
the shore while the sun went down. 
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And up in her bare bedroom, Beatrix 
gave herself eagerly into the hands of 
her maid. “If I look my best,” she 
thought, “perhaps—-” 

Men and women and history—repeti- 
tion: that’s all! 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


INNER was fairly good. The 
D word had been taken to the 

kitchen that Franklin might stalk 
in and kill the chef. That dark mass 
of humanity outdid himself in conse- 
quence. Life was very dear to him. One 
of the waiters at Franklin’s table had 
been fifteen years in the hotel, the other 
twelve. They mutually agreed behind 
the screen that there had never been 
two such beautiful ladies in its dining- 
room in their time. They too were on 
their mettle. 

Beatrix played up. She had bathed 
and slept a little; she had poured out 
her heart to Brownie, and felt better 
from the fact that her presence had 
done her old friend so much good. Be- 
sides, she had grit and the courage of a 
thoroughbred. She was not going to let 
anyone see that there was a pain in her 
heart—not if she died for it. And so 
she set the ball rolling and kept the 
table merry. It was well done. 

Malcolm did his share and brought 
tears of laughter from everybody by 
describing a scandal-mongering conver- 
sation between two turkeys. The younger 
of the two waiters nearly had a fit. 
Ida Larpent was in excellent spirits and 
Franklin as cheery as he could always 
be when he tried. 

Afterward they adjourned to a ludi- 
crously furnished room called the draw- 
ing-room, decorated with tortured wood 
and chairs which had obviously been 
designed by plumbers. Everything in it 
was the color of Virginia tobacco. Here 
they played bridge while the proprietor’s 
overplump daughter, wearing a huge 
white bow on the top of her head, gig- 
gled and whispered to several girl 
friends in the sun-parlor and presently 
set a phonograph going. Between the 
tunes, which were redolent of Broad- 
way, the click of billiard-balls could be 
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heard. Frogs in a near-by pond croaked 
their inevitable chorus. 

At the end of the third rubber Bea- 
trix rose. “I can’t go on,” she said. 
“There are so many distractions. It’s 
almost like being in a railway accident. 
Take me down to look at the sea, 
Pelham.” 


| aewastinr red led the way. He would . 
have liked it better if she had been 
angry with him and there had been an 
excuse for quarreling. He might then 
have had a reason for blazing at her 
and losing his self-control. To be 
treated like a brother—it was better than 
nothing, he supposed, but it made him 
feel like a man with his arms roped to 
his sides. 

They went along the sandy road lined 
with curious stunted trees to the quay. 
A full moon dominated a sky that blazed 
with stars. There was not even the 
tail-end of a cloud. The lazy sea 
plopped heavily against the stanchions 
and .made the small craft wabble from 
side to side. Ropes creaked and quiv- 
ered. There was hardly any wind. On 
the tip of the quay a girl was sitting 
with her head on a man’s shoulder. One 
of his arms was round her waist. It 
was a night for love. 

Beatrix said nothing for several min- 
utes. She stood hatless, with her hands 
behind her back and her shoulders 
square. She looked dangerously young, 
Franklin thought, and far too precious 
to be unguarded. But with another 
look he corrected himself: she looked 
so young that her confidence was a bet- 
ter guard than an armed man. He won- 
dered what she was thinking about. 

“You've never had a sister, have you?” 
she asked suddenly. 

“No,” said Franklin. 

“What.a pity !” 

“Why ?” 

“She would have been a lucky girl.” 

“There you are,” thought Franklin. 
“Nothing but a brother, you see.” 

She faced him unexpectedly. ‘What 
are you going to do with me now?” 

He knew his answer, but he made it: 
‘What do you want me to do with you?” 

And she made hers: ‘Something 
must be done.” 











Because he 


HE stood looking at her. 
was not a woman’s man, and 
because he was entirely without con- 
ceit, he had no inkling that they were 
at cross-purposes. It was only when he 
dreamed and a miracle happened, that 
Beatrix returned his love. In her new 
state, which was so new that she felt 
almost a stranger in the world, Beatrix 
was without conceit too. She believed 
that Franklin, because she had seen the 
nobility of his character out there in 
that strange mist, had outgrown the 
attraction of her sex and had become 
brotherly. Some big moment was needed 
to startle these two young people who 
were so much alike into the truth— 
these two who had always been handi- 
capped by excessive wealth and whose 
lives had touched in a manner that was 
so bizarre and accidental. What if the 
big moment never came? Big moments 
are not put in the way of everybody, 
and even if they are, they go by unrec- 
ognized in so many instances. 

“Yes,” said Franklin, “we can’t go 
on like this.” 

“You still think that the only way 
out is marriage?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“And then divorce?” 

“Yes.” 

Beatrix heaved a deep sigh. “I’ve 
asked so much of you. I couldn’t ask 
you for that.” 

“You don’t have to ask me. 
suggestion.” 

“You certainly are a sportsman,” she 
said. And then she gave a little gasp. 
“Good Heavens, what must I have been 
made of to have done that thing? It 
seems incredible as I look at it now.” 

He spoke wistfully, eagerly. ‘Does 
it? Why? Youw’re the same Beatrix. 
You haven’t changed.” 

“Are you the same Pelham Franklin? 
Haven’t you changed? Let’s be honest 
out here to-night. This is the hour for 
honesty, with the moon so plain and the 
stars so gleaming and the sky so trans- 
parent. Besides—I can’t tell you why, 
but I. have a sort of premonition that 
you and I are going to be required to 
face another crisis. I got the feeling 
this afternoon, when I was lying down. 
A bird was singing outside my window, 


It’s my 
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a curious, jerky little song, and it seemed 
to tell me that I must meet something 
squarely and with courage.” 

“Courage?” said Franklin. 
have that.” 

“You think so?” 

“T don’t know it if you haven’t got 
i.” 

“That’s the first really nice thing 
you’ve ever said to me, Pelham.” 

It was a pity that she couldn’t see 
the queer thing that happened to his 
eyes. “I don’t say everything I think,” 
he said with a sort of laugh. 

“That’s nothing to be proud of. 
There’s lots of room for silence in the 
grave. Let’s go back.” She was impa- 
tient again. She couldn’t understand 
why things were not going as she would 
have them go. They always had. 


HE stopped her. “No, not yet. I 
want to tell you something, kiddie.” 

Tears came into her eyes somehow, 
when he called her that. 

“Listen: If anything zs on the way 
to us,—and if you think so, I expect 
there is,—most probably it will send 
me one way over the earth and you 
another, because this way has failed. 
When I’m out of sight, I want you to 
remember one thing.” 

“T shall remember it all,” she said. 

“But especially one thing. I set out 
to break you.” 

“You've done that,” she said. 

“No, please don’t rot me—not to- 
night, out here. If ever my name flicks 
across your memory at any time, remem- 
ber my idiotic attempt to break you.” 

“Why especially that?” 

“Because you beat me, beat me to a 
frazzle; and that’s the only good thing 
about this episode.” 

“You're very generous,” she said, and 
held out her hand. She had an insane 
desire to sit down on those dirty boards 
and cry. Everything he did and said 
made her love him more and more. 
What was the matter with her, that she 
had turned him into a brother? Life 
had appeared to be so easy to arrange. 
It had become so difficult. 

He took her hand and held it tight. 
“I’m not generous,” he said, scoffing. 
“Don’t let any man try the breaking 


“Vou 
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business. Remain as you are. Be the 
spoiled girl all the rest of your life, 
kiddie. You're all right. Now come 
in and go to bed and sleep hard. That 
thing you got just now may find us in 
the morning.” 

And they turned their backs to the 
moon and to love and walked away 
without another word. 


 gyenimeg had gone to bed, and Ida 
Larpent had also retired. The fat 
girl with the big bow and her young 
friends had disappeared. The phono- 
graph was silent. There were no lights 
in the drawing-room or the sun-parlor, 
but the click of billiard-balls still came 
into the foyer, along with the reek of 
cheap cigars. Two colored bell-boys on 
the verge of sleep sat near the bureau. 

Beatrix nodded and smiled and went 
upstairs. She had left her key in Mrs. 
Keane’s room. Franklin hung about 
aimlessly for ten minutes, reading with 
no interest the railroad time-tables and 
the printed notices to visitors, and look- 
ing at the colored advertisements of 
steamships and whisky and magazines, 
without taking them in. Yes, the epi- 
sode had failed. He was beaten, beaten 
to a frazzle. What was going to happen 
next ? 

Ida Larpent heard him stride along 
the passage, go into his room and shut 
the door. Through the thin walls she 
could hear him shunt a chair and do 
something to his windows, and move 
about. 

She wore a curious smile and an 
almost transparent nightgown. Her 
black hair was all about her shoulders, 
and in her eyes there was a strange 
eagerness. For half an hour she sat 
still as a statue, watching the hands of 
her little diamond-studded watch. Her 
opportunity had come. She was going 
to seize it. She knew men—no one 
better. This one needed love, and she— 
yes, she of all women—would give it to 
him. 

In that long, peculiar half-hour dur- 
ing which her body was without move- 
ment, her brain worked and her heart 
raced. She loved and would make a 
sacrifice for love. That was the burden 
of her inward song—not of the future, 
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not of freedom from money worries, 
not of mercenary things, but of love, 
her first great love. Of that she thought, 
smiling, and thanking her stars. 

And when the half-hour was up, she 
Tose, put on a peignoir, slipped out of 
her room on the tips of her little pink 
slippers and tapped at Franklin’s door. 
He called out “Come,” and she went in. 


HE was sitting in a dressing-gown in 
a cane chair, under the electric 
lamp that hung from the middle of the 
ceiling, with a pipe in his mouth and 
a book in his hand and his feet on a 
cranky table. There was a cloud of 
good tobacco-smoke round his head. 

He sprang to his feet at the sight of 
her. Although there was nothing of 
the frightened woman about her, the 
only thing that occurred to him was that 
she needed his help. A thief after her 
rings, probably. He had never believed 
all that emotional stuff that she had 
said on the Galatea. She had just felt 
temperamental that night. 

“What's the matter ?”—instinctively 
lowering his voice. “Anyone in your 
room ?” 

She shut the door and smiled at him. 
After all, she rather liked his naive 
assumption that she had not gone to his 
room for anything but his assistance in 
some emergency. It was very charming 
and boyish and clean and all that. It 
made things just a little difficult to ex- 
plain, though. “I see you’re not in a 
hurry to go to bed,” she said. ‘So may 
I sit down and have a cigarette? I’ve 
lots to say to you, and there has been 
no other opportunity to-day.” 

“Of course,” he said. ‘Please do. 
I hate reading, and sleep’s miles away.” 
He placed his chair for her, the only 
more or less comfortable one in the room, 
and got a cigarette and lighted it. 
“Awfully nice of you to come in. Well, 
what’s the news?” 

He drew up a stiff-backed chair and 
sat straddle with his arms on the back 
of it. A good sort, Ida Larpent, he 
told himself, and extraordinarily pictur- 
esque. He couldn’t make out why she 
didn’t marry again. She could take her 
pick. 

“Please may I have a pillow? I can 
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feel every rib of cane. It hurts a little. 
I’m sorry to be fussy.” 

“Not a bit.” He placed one of his 
pillows behind her back. ‘“How’s that?” 

“Much better, thanks.” 

He went back to his chair and sat 
looking at her with a most friendly and 


admiring smile. 


SHE liked the last part of that but 
not the first. It was all more than 
a little disconcerting. She knew men, 
but not of his type. It would perhaps 
have been better for men, to say noth- 
ing of herself, if she Aad known one or 
two. Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him! She was conscious of looking 
extremely alluring in her geranium-pink 
peignoir and slippers and her silk night- 
gown cut very low, and her thick, black 
hair, which fluffed out over her shoul- 
ders, rather like that of a Russian prima 
ballerina. 

“There’s no news,” she said. ‘The 
faithful Mrs. Keane gave me a good 
deal of worry, poor little soul, and Mal- 
colm Fraser has not been a very enter- 
taining companion. He’s by way of not 
liking me.” 

Franklin laughed. 
everybody.” 

“Because I don’t like him, I suppose. 
I never get on very well with poets at 
any time. They always seem to belong 
to the cherub family—cut off at the 
shoulders, I mean, and surrounded with 
Christmas-card clouds.” 

Franklin laughed again. “You should 
see him whipping a trout-stream or 
crawling after deer.” 

“Mrs. Keane’s in the next room,” said 
Mrs. Larpent, warningly. Would he 
take the hint and be a little less sun- 
parlorish? 

“Ts she? 
make such a row. 
for anything.” 

No, he had missed it. She crossed 
one leg over the other. Rather more 
than a slim ankle showed. Well, the 
night was all in front of them. “It 
was a horrid trick, getting rid of us 
like that. I had just settled down on 
the Galatea and was preparing to have 
the first really happy time of my life. 
You alone among men have it in your 


“Why? He likes 


By Jove, yes. I mustn’t 
I wouldn’t disturb her 


power to do that for me, Pelham.” She 
felt that she was hurrying a little. She 
mustn’t do anything to spoil what might 
be her last chance, ; 

“Well, the Galatea can be at your 
service again. Not yet though. I’m 
afraid Malcolm and I have a plan in 
the back of our heads.” He got up 
and heaved a sigh and walked about. 
Beatrix came back into his brain at the 
mention of the Galatea. He could see 
her leaning against the starboard rail 
with the sun on her golden head and 
her chin held high. He would always 
be able to see that picture, thank God! 

“Tell me about it,” said Mrs. Lar- 
pent, hoping that, after all, she had 
not hurried too fast and that it was her 
remark that made him restless, Any 
other man, almost, would have caught 
her meaning. 

“Not yet,” he said. “It isn’t suffi- 
ciently formed.” Then he lighted an- 
other cigarette and sat down again, with 
a chuckle. “I can’t fancy you in this 
one-eyed hole. I thought, of course, 
that you’d stay the night here and then 
take the first possible train to New 
York.” 

“Did you think. what would happen 
to me after that?” 

“No, I confess I didn’t. Southampton, 
or some such place. Society on the 
beach. You said something about South- 
ampton in the summer when you had 
mercy on me that time and we did the 
theaters. You were awfully good to 
me then.” 

She tried a daring move. 
me well, didn’t you?” 


“You paid 


RANKLIN looked as uncomfortable 

as he felt. He went off at a quick 
tangent. ‘I don’t think I shall be in 
New York next fall,” he said. “I may 
go back to South Africa.” 

Was he really quite so dense, she 
asked herself. Had he forgotten every 
single word of that odd talk in the 
Vanderdykes’ library and the one in his 
room on the yacht? Would she have 
to square up to him and blurt out the 
truth? What was he made of ? 

She would have one more try. She 
got up. “I must go now,” she said. 


“Tt’s getting late.” 
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He got up too and opened his door. 
“Thanks for looking me up,” he said. 
“It was very friendly of you.” 

She gave him one long, analytical 
look. No, she and her beauty meant 
nothing to him. He was not teasing her 
into a few uncontrolled hysterical words. 
He was simply a big, naive, unsuspicious 
man who thought nothing but good of 
her. She deserved better than this. She 
had never had any luck. And she loved 
this man! 

She said “Good night” lightly and 
passed him with a fleeting smile. She 
had failed again, failed utterly and fin- 
ally. In her own room she flung herself 
face down on her bed and cried badly. 

Franklin hurled off his dressing-gown 
and switched off the light. But in front 
of his eyes as he lay in the dark he 
could see Beatrix ankle-deep in a blue 
sea, in her red bathing-cap, clad in 
tights, like a boy. 

But on her way out of Mrs. Keane's 
room, Beatrix saw Ida Larpent leave 
Franklin’s Some one seemed to 
have thrown a stone at her heart. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


breakfast table. 
Not for many years had she per- 
mitted herself to enjoy the luxury of 


[© LARPENT did not appear at the 


tears. It was true that, since she had 
been flung on her own resources and 
faced with the disagreeable necessity of 
fighting her own battles, there had been 
many hours when tears would have 
helped her and made her more human. 
She had refused herself the indulgence 
for two reasons. She had no sympathy 
with what she called weakness, and she 
shuddered at the idea of spoiling her 
appearance, even temporarily, by swollen 
lids. Her beauty was her only asset, 
her only stock-in-trade, and she pre- 
served it with the eager and consistent 
care of a leading actress. But nature 
had been too strong for her, and she had 
capitulated like an ordinary woman, for 
once. She had given herself up to an 
orgy of disappointment, wounded vanity, 
anger and bitterness; and after the 
storm was over she had spent the rest 
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of the night trying to see into the future, 
balancing her account with fate. 

She was not in immediate need of 
money. Franklin’s generosity had put 
her on her feet for the time being. She 
had paid her pressing bills and could 
face the remainder of the year without 
anxiety. But there were other years. 
What of them? Her small capital saved 
from the wreck that she had made of the 
fond and foolish Clive’s affairs had 
gone. It was certain that she had mis- 
calculated the sort of man Franklin was. 
Not having been able to “get him” 
under what, with most men, would have 
been the most favorable circumstances, 
she saw: so little chance of binding him 
to her and claiming some sort of protec- 
tion that she came to the conclusion 
that she must give him up. She had 
played Venus to his Adonis and failed. 
It was not pride that made her retire 
from the game but the flat knowledge 
that he could do without her. Once more, 
then, she must go back into the Street 
of Adventure and lay her snares for a 
rich man, young or old. One satisfac- 
tion was hers, and this was inconsistent 
with her materialism: it was better to 
have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. 


EATRIX did appear at the break- 

fast table. 

She too had had a bad night. The 
shock of seeing Ida Larpent coming out 
of Franklin’s room was awful. She sat 
for an hour chilled to the bone. After 
having loved no one but herself, and 
grown accustomed to the habit of merely 
touching a bell to procure the earth, it 
was startling enough suddenly to wake 
and find that the earth meant nothing to 
her without the man who did not seem 
to need her. In itself that was so much 
a shock that her whole perspective was 
shattered and out of focus. And even 
if Franklin only liked her as a sister,— 
which gave her sufficient suffering,—she 
loved him and had surrounded him with 
a girlish halo of idealism which of all 
things did not admit the possibility of 
such a visit as she had witnessed. 

No one would have imagined, who 
saw her and heard her laugh that morn- 
ing, that she had sat in the dark for 





many hours with life lying all smashed 
about her like a beautiful stained-glass 
window through which shrapnel had 
been fired. She joined Franklin and 
Malcolm at breakfast, with her chin 
higher than ever, readier than usual with 
banter and mischief, the embodiment of 
youth, health and careless joy. Her 
pride had come to her rescue, and she 
intended to live up to Franklin’s esti- 
mate of her courage to her last gasp. 
The difference between Ida Larpent and 
Beatrix was breeding. 

She found the two men on the ve- 
randa outside the dining-room—Frank- 
lin smoking his inevitable pipe. 

“Good morning,” she said. Her ring- 
ing voice turned them both around. 
“Malcolm, if you don’t write a long and 
terrible poem on the early-morning 
noises of the country, I shall. Even 
New York with the explosions in the 
subway and the rattle of motor-busses, 
is a city of the dead compared with this 
place. Cocks began to scream at each 
other before daybreak; hens have been 
brawling for hours; and the gobble of 
turkeys under my window has been worse 
than an election meeting. Is Mrs. Lar- 
pent down yet?” 

“We've not seen her,” said Franklin. 

“T’m ten minutes late, aren’t I?” 

“About that, but it doesn’t matter,” 
said Malcolm. 

“T know it doesn’t, but ten minutes’ 
grace is enough even for a woman; so 
let’s go in and eat.” And she led the 
way into the bleak dining-room, as glad 
as a schoolgirl at the chance of being 
able to get a little bit back, a very little 
bit, from Ida Larpent. 

The waiters were almost ludicrously 
cbsequious and rolled their eyes toward 
Franklin with the nervousness of pet 
monkeys. 

“How’s Mrs. Keane?” Both men 
asked the question together. 

“Up and about,” said Beatrix. “A 
little weak, of course, but otherwise 
well. Her trouble was wholly mental. 
Knowing me to be alone with Pelham 
on a yacht, she was convinced that, in 
crder to preserve my honor, as she puts 
it, I should have to jump overboard. 
Poor, dear, little affectionate Brownie! 
If only she had taken the trouble to find 
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out the sort of a man Pelham is, she 
wouldn’t have turned a hair.” 


a laughed. “Is that meant 
to be complimentary or reproach- 
ful?” 

She saw that Franklin was watching 
her keenly. “Both,” she said with a 
little bow, and sailed on before he could 
butt in. “I gave her a faithful account 
of everything that happened, and she 
is beginning to believe, very reluctantly, 
that her favorite women novelists don’t 
know anything about men. And now 
what we both want to know is this: 
where are we going, how are we going, 
and how soon are we going? Or are we 
all going to spend the remainder of our 
lives in this rural retreat to make a 
study of frogs and farmyards?” 

Franklin was silent for a moment. 
This was the old Beatrix. This was the 
Beatrix of New York, the careless, 
superficial, sarcastic Beatrix of the 
house-party at the Vanderdykes’ palace. 
What a fool he had been to imagine 
that he was the man appointed to enable 
Miss Honoria to give thanks to God. 
“The Galatea will anchor off this place 
this afternoon,” he said. ‘‘Malcolm and 
I will see you and your staff off to New 
York on the night train.” 

“And where do you intend to go?” 

“To Europe,” he said. 

“Ts that definitely arranged ?” 

“Quite. Malcolm and I settled it 
just now. He will spend a year or so 
pottering about London, Paris and 
Rome, and I shall go back to South 
Africa.” 

Beatrix held herself with a mighty 
effort under absolute control. ‘But 
what about the party at Sherry’s during 
Christmas week ?” 

“Scratched,” said Franklin shortly. 

“T see. Well, now we know, don’t 
we? And that’s something. How 
long, exactly, do you propose that I 
shall remain a grass widow?” 

“That,” said Franklin, “‘is entirely up 
to you.” 

A bell-boy came in, shambled grinning 
up to Beatrix and handed her a tele- 
gram. She took it. “Will you allow 
me?” she asked, and tore it open. A 
curious smile played around her lips as 
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she read it over several times. “No,” 
she said, “it isn’t entirely up to me,” 
and gave it to Franklin. 

And what he read was this: 


Ask Pelham to bring you home as 
soon as possible. No one is ill but we 
are all greatly perturbed by amazing 
rumors and daily anonymous letters. 
A consultation is necessary. Much 
love. 

HonoriIaA VANDERDYKE. 


“H’m!” said Franklin. ‘Sutherland 
York at work. May I show this to 
Malcolm ?” 

“Of course,” said Beatrix. 

Malcolm’s remark, gravely spoken, 
was “Scandal again!” 

“Yes, we are back again at the begin- 
ning,” said Franklin. 


, 


. geeaeonge pushed back her chair and 
got up and went out. As she stood 
on the veranda, there was not anxiety 
in her eyes, but triumph. If she really 
knew Franklin, he would not desert her 
at this new crisis. He would not go 
to Europe and to South Africa. He 
would not consider only himself. 

He came out almost at once and gave 
her the telegram. ‘You may want to 
keep this,” he said, and stood in front 
of her for orders. 

“Thanks—yes.” 

They looked eagerly at each other, 
hoping against hope that there was 
something in all this, something more 
than mere accident, something which it 
was not for them to pry into or under- 
stand, that was to bring them as close 
as only love can bring a man and a 
woman. 

“Well?” 

And Franklin echoed her. ‘Well>?” 

They mutually wished they were dif- 
ferent, of better stuff and more worth 
while. 

“Tt’s for you to speak,” she said. 

“You were right about the feeling 
that something was going to happen 
to-day.” 

She nodded and put the telegram in 
her pocket. It didn’t seem to matter 
much what the outcome of it was going 
to be. 

“We must all go back on the Galatea 
to-night,” he went on. 
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“You will alter your plans for me? 
You will stand by me again?” 

He gave a queer sort of laugh. “You 
didn’t call me a sportsman for nothing,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


EW YORK again—tired, hot, 
N irritable New Yorks A New 

York in the summer, careless of 
her appearance like an overworked 
woman with a too large family and, in 
consequence, a trifle blowsy, with stringy 
hair and a rather dirty skirt. 

Four cars drove away from the river, 
which lay glistening beneath an after- 
noon sun. 

“Well,” said Beatrix, sitting back, 
“all we need to make the procession 
really noticeable is a mounted policeman, 
a band and a banner.” 

Franklin laughed and looked over his 
shoulder. Following them came Mrs. 
Lester Keane, alone in all her glory 
with the smaller baggage. Behind her, 
apparently not on speaking terms, were 
Héléne and the valet with a collection 
of hat- and shoe-boxes. Finally came 
an open touring-car piled high with 
luggage. 

“What tune would you suggest for 
the band?” 

“There’d be a nice touch of irony in 
‘See, the Conquering Hero Comes!’” 
she said. ‘Don’t you think so?” 

“Quite nice!” He congratulated him- 
self upon becoming an excellent actor. 

“And now tell me a few things. What 
about the Galatea?” 

“Oh, she’ll remain in commission,” 
said Franklin. “McLeod is going home 
for a few days, and the first officer will 
be in charge. Malcolm will stay aboard 
too. I shall let him know what hap- 

ens.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him with us?” 

“Don’t you think he might have been 
in the way?” 

“And where’s Mrs. Larpent going?” 

“Home first, and then to Southamp- 
ton, I believe.” 

“I forgot to say good-by to her in 
the hurry of getting away from the 
yacht,” said Beatrix, hoping never to see 
her again. 














“T thought you would,” said Franklin 
a little dryly. His mind went back to 
the strained and uncomfortable return- 
trip, during which Beatrix and Ida Lar- 
pent had instinctively avoided each other 
as much as possible. He couldn’t for 
the life of him make out why. 

“She’s very beautiful,” said Beatrix, 
as though she were talking about a view 
or a horse. 

“Yes, but better than that,” said 
Franklin. ‘She’s a good sort.” He had 
made up his mind to that. It had 
become a fixed idea. 

Beatrix changed the conversation 
abruptly. “Dear little Brownie! It 
was very thoughtful of her to insist on 
riding alone.” 

“Probably imagined you and I had 
plenty to talk about.” 

“Have we?” 

“T suppose so, but I don’t know where 
to begin.” 


FTER that there was silence, for 

which both of them were glad. 
This was the first time since leaving 
the one-eyed place with its frogs and 
chickens that they had been alone. 
During the return-trip on the Galatea 
they had both tacitly agreed that no 
purpose could be served by being to- 
gether more than was necessary. Bea- 
trix had kept Malcolm at her side 
consistently. She confided nothing, 
spoke little and pretended to read one 
of Jones’ novels, keeping her false bril- 
liance for lunch and dinner. 

Malcolm, glad to believe that for 
some unfathomable reason his compan- 
ionship was necessary, stretched himself 
out in a deck-chair and wrote a mile of 
vers libre. When inspiration failed, he 
surreptitiously watched Beatrix and 
wondered why her eyes were nearly 
always on the horizon with a wistfulness 
that worried him. Once or twice it 
flashed across his mind that she loved 
his friend and was hiding the fact be- 
cause of pride, and the excitement of 
the thought drove every other idea out 
of his head. But when he saw that 
her manner to Franklin was cheery and 
devil-may-care and boyish,—that word 
seemed right to him,—he dismissed it. 
“No such luck,” he said to himself, and 
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went on being quiet when he sensed 
that she wished for quietude and broke 
into voluble conversation when it seemed 
to him that she silently asked him to 
chatter. 

He was a lazy fellow, was Malcolm 
Fraser ; a happy-go-lucky, procrastinat- 
ing young-old man, was this very dear 
chap, to whom the mere passing of time 
counted for little, as long as it passed 
pleasantly, and who seemed to be con- 
tent to absorb the color of life and revel 
in the pageantry of nature. But he had 
been born a poet, and some fine day, 
when he took himself seriously, ceased 
to be impressionistic and settled down to 
work, his God-sent sympathy, the milk 
of human kindness, of which he was full, 
and the exquisite imagery that he had 
been collecting as a bee gathers honey, 
would put him among the few men 
whose verse fills a hard world with 
music and gives back to wounded souls 
that gift of faith without which life is 
a hollow and a useless episode. 

All the way back Mrs. Larpent had 
kept to her own room, giving out that 
she was unwell—as indeed she was. 
Franklin had told her the truth, she 
was obliged to own, when he said he 
loved Beatrix. There was no account-: 
ing for tastes, and it seemed to her that 
a man might infinitely better give his 
heart like a toy to a toy-surfeited: child 
than to this young autocrat. 

And so Franklin had found compan- 
ionship with Captain McLeod, the first 
officer and—it was enough to make a 
cat laugh—with Mrs. Lester Keane. He 
spent hours trying to make the time 
pass a little pleasantly for the elderly 
woman who was, he knew, anxious, 
frightened and full of conscientious but 
wholly unnecessary self-reproach. They 
became good friends before the yacht 
dropped her anchor off the New York 
Yacht Club—even they! One of Mrs. 
Keane’s resolutions was that, in future, 
she would revise her novel-made opinion 
of men. That was something to have 
achieved, if Franklin had only known 
it. 


HROUGH the mostly ugly but 
sometimes queerly beautiful and 
always unique city they went together, 
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Franklin and Beatrix, followed by their 
entourage, and it came to them both 
that, in returning to the house in which 
- they had joined forces in a manner that 
now appeared to them to be inconceiv- 
able, they were completing a curious 
and a useless circle. They had under- 
gone strange feelings, put themselves 
into difficult and dangerous situations, 
disconnected themselves from irresponsi- 
bility,—the right to which was theirs by 
inheritance,—given up an individualism 
that was part and parcel of their train- 
ing and environment ; and all for what? 
To return discontented, disappointed 
and dispirited to the spot from which 
they had set out. 

Franklin loved Beatrix and would lay 
his life at her feet, and she loved him 
and would gladly be his servant; and 
both, being alike and having the same 
want of confidence when it came to the 
fundamentals, had not found it out. 
Fate had played a pretty game with 
these two for having dared to tamper 
with it. And oddly enough, Ida Lar- 
pent was the only one of the characters 
in this little comedy from which she 
had made her exit who had guessed what 
fate had done and now peeked through 
the cracks in the scenery to see how it 
was going to end. And she, being a 
worldling, suspicious of humanity, was 
not prepared to make a guess. 

“Well,” said Beatrix at last, gathering 
herself together, ‘‘we’re almost there. In 
for a very amusing evening, if I know 
my respected and. respectable family.” 

Franklin turned and looked at her. 
There was something in her voice—a 
sort of schoolgirl note, the note of a 
high-spirited young thing who had 
broken bounds and been discovered and 
faced punishment—that made him shoot 
out a laugh. 

“Why laugh?” she asked. She never 
tolerated being laughed at. 

“You’d make a rattlesnake chortle.” 
He laughed again. 

“Look out, or I may hit you,” she 
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said. “It’s one of the things that makes 
my arm utterly irresponsible.” 


HE made a gesture that was almost 

French. “I laughed because you 
beat me,” he said. “By Jove, you beat 
me.” 

“If you’d beaten me, it might have 
been different,” she snapped back at 
him. 

“One doesn’t beat you,” said Frank- 
iin. “God made you, and that’s the end 
of it, I find. No argument, as a man 
I know always says when the rain has 
set in for the day, or a bottle’s empty. 
You are you, kiddie, and so are the sun, 
the moon and the stars.” 

“You're a fool,” she cried, “a fool, a 
fool!’ And then she put her hand 
quickly over her mouth. What kind of 
fool would she look if she allowed 
herself to fling out even the beginning 
of what was in her mind. 

“T knew that five minutes after I 
grinned like a Cheshire cat and posed 
before your people as the sheepish hus- 
band. All the same it was worth it, 
here and there.” He was hanged if he’d 
give himself away, either. 

“T think so too,” she said. 

The car turned and went under the 
great iron gates. 

“T shall like the Ga/atea all the better 
because you’ve touched her,” he said. 

She laughed because her lips insisted 
on trembling. “I suppose you asked 
Malcolm to give you that. Don’t you 
think one poet in the family’s enough? 
ue There’s Mother’s machine-made 
hair and Aunt Honoria’s perfect nose 
and dear old Daddy’s kind but suspi- 
cious eyes. ‘It’s all right in the winter- 
time, but in the summer-time it’s 
awful!’” She sang these pathetic words 
beneath her breath and waved her hand 
to the waiting family with an air of 
superb confidence and affection. 

Franklin didn’t laugh again. He 
metaphorically took off all his hats to 
her and laid them at her feet. 








Mr. Hamilton’s novel comes to a very dramatic conclusion in 
the next — the October — issue, on sale September 12th. 

























His ambition at this 
time was to be a pirate. 
By way of learning 
that fascinating trade, 
he shipped as cabin-boy 
to Madeira. 





Picturesque Edmund 


SOMETHING ABOUT A DRUNKARD, 


Kean 






A SPLENDID ‘BARBARIAN, A REBEL 


Ir | BALLET-MASTER, Michael 
| | Kelly by name, glanced over a 
Lanieneial throng of children, all clamor- 
ing to play Cupid in a 1790 ballet spec- 
tacle. Writing of the occurrence years 
later, Kelly said: 

“I saw one child with a fine pair of 
black eyes, and who seemed by his looks 
and his gestures most anxious to be 
chosen as the god of love. I picked him 
out.” 

So, as Cupid, at the age of three, Ed- 
mund Kean made his stage début. 

Already sorrow had touched the baby 
actor’s life. And never thereafter was 
sorrow to wander far away from it. His 
mother, according to accounts, was one 
Anne Carey, worthless daughter of 
George Saville Carey, a dissolute littéra- 
teur and a descendant of the famous 
Marquis of Halifax. Edmund’s reputed 
father was Aaron Kean, a stage car- 
penter who never had a wife. 


SPIRIT—AND A MARVELOUS ACTOR 


With illustrations, based on authentic 
originals, by William Oberhardt 
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When her baby was only seven months 
old, Anne deserted him and took to the 
road as a cart-tail actress and huckster. 
The desolate child was adopted by a 
poor couple who were attracted by his 
almost unearthly beauty. When he was 
three, his mother appeared again, 
snatched him from his comfortable home 
and proceeded to capitalize the youngster 
by getting him the Cupid job. From the 
ballet he was put into a Drury Lane 
pantomime as one of the tiny demons in 
an Inferno scene. 

And so for the rest of his early child- 
hood he was forced to earn drink-money, 
in this and other ways, for his mother. 
From the time he could walk, he was 
on the stage. He was an actor by birth, 
by ancestry, by environment. With such 
a mother and in such home surroundings 
his early character was formed—or 
rather deformed—a moral deformity 
from which he never recovered. 
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When he was seven, he was hired as 
one of the bevy of goblins who raced 
around the stage in the Caldron Scene of 
John Philip Kemble’s production of 
“Macbeth.” At the climax of the scene, 
when the shuddering Macbeth was hold- 
ing the audience spellbound, little Ed- 
mund Kean had the bad luck to stumble 
against a fellow-goblin and to sprawl 
heavily against the caldron, upsetting it 
and wrecking the star’s grip on the 
audience. 

As soon as the curtain went down, 
Kemble grabbed the poor little goblin by 
the neck and demanded to know why he 
had been so awkward. 

“T crave your pardon, sir,” lisped the 
youngster, with the air of a monarch. 
“You see it is the first time I have ever 
appeared in tragedy.” 

Soon after this, Anne Carey was 
coerced into letting Edmund go to school 
—having found for the time a better 
source of revenue than her overworked 
son. But a bad home-life and a too- 
early stage experience had spoiled the 
boy for the dull routine of study. He 
hated school. And as he had never 
learned discipline, he would not submit 
to rules and tasks. At the first oppor- 
tunity he ran away. 

His lofty ambition at this time was to 
be a pirate. By way of 
learning that fascinating ic. 
trade, he shipped as 
cabin-boy on a 
vessel bound for @®& 
Madeira. But he 
found life on board 
ship was ten times as 
dreary and twenty times 
as full of work as at 
school. He was kept 
slaving from dawn until 
dark, until he heartily 
agreed with Dr. John- 
son that being on ship- 
board is like being in 
jail—with the added 
danger of drowning. 

But here Kean’s dra- 
matic genius came to his 
aid. He was suddenly 
stricken with what the 
ship’s doctor gravely de- 
clared was a paralytic 


Edmund Kean made his stage début as 
Cupid, at the age of three. 
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stroke—a stroke that left him lame and 
deaf. Note the lad’s shrewdness in 
choosing this particular blend of afflic- 
tions. Being deaf, he could not hear 
orders. And lameness prevented his 
obeying them. 

The doctor examined him with great 
care, pronounced him incurable and ar- 
ranged that he should stay in his berth 
for the rest of the voyage. Back to Eng- 
land the helpless little invalid was 
brought. By this time he was too weak 
to stir hand or foot. Kindly sailors 
carried him ashore. The instant they 
set foot on land, Kean wriggled out of 
his bearers’ arms and dumfounded the 
whole ship’s company by dancing a horn- 
pipe. Then he darted away, before his 
infuriated dupes could catch and thrash 
him. 


ACK to London drifted the ex- 

cripple. There his almost-startling 
beauty attracted the notice of Miss 
Tidswell, an actress. She adopted him. 
Hers was the first real home the miser- 
able lad had known, and she was the 
first person to show him any kindness. 
He repaid all this by an adoring devo- 
tion—but it was not a form of devotion 
that led him to anything that in the 


least approached a better life. 


He was more like a 
caged young lion than a 
normal boy. His fits of 
murderous rage threw 
the household into tur- 
moil. At even the gen- 
tlest correction he would 

run away from home. 
During these fits of 
truancy, Kean would 
keep from starving by 
doing acrobatic stunts 
S and eccentric stage- 
iti .@ dances for pennies, 
at inn taprooms 
along his route. Miss 
Tidswell always sent in 
search of him, and soon 
or late, managed to 
round him up and have 

him brought back. 

At last, in despera- 
tion, she had a brass 
collar welded around 











Kean’s neck, and on it the engraved in- 
scription : 

“This boy belongs to Miss Tidswell, 
in Lisle Street, Leicester Square. Please 
bring him home.” 

A Mrs. Clarke heard Kean recite and 
took him to live with her, the long-suf- 
fering Miss Tidswell giving a willing 
consent. He used to declaim Shake- 
speare, in impromptu costume, for the 
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amusement of his new hostess’ guests. 
They would throw sixpences and shill- 
ings at him by way of reward. These 
coins he would pick up without a word 
of thanks—and at the first chance would 
run away to Miss Tidswell and dump 
the little pile of treasure into her lap. 
At last a guest of Mrs. Clarke’s 
chanced to make a supposedly witty re- 
mark about Kean’s hazy parentage. The 
boy flew into one of his mad rages and 
ran away. This time he fled 
to Bristol with the idea of 





oo 


Always poor, Kean and his wife suffered all the 
comic-opera vicissitudes of down-at-the-heel_ stage 
. They went hungry oftener than they ate. 
They tramped oftener than they rode. 
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shipping to New York. Miss Tidswell 
brought him back, as usual, and took him 
to her own home again, as Mrs. Clarke 
refused to have anything more to do with 
such a savage. 

Once more he ran away—this time to 
take up the profession of acrobat and 
imitator. His new career was cut short 
while he was performing at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. He fell from a high bar and 
broke both his legs. Kean never wholly 
recovered from this accident, as the frac- 
tures were ill set. 

Back to Miss Tidswell he limped. 
And she began to coach him in Shake- 
spearean roles. Finally, in 1806, he se- 
cured work at the Haymarket Theater. 
He played small parts and scored no 
special success in them. He had de- 
veloped a perpetual thirst, by this time, 
and was known as a hard drinker, even 
in that era of ultra-hard drinking. 

Thence he gravitated to the provinces, 
where for a time he tried in vain to make 
a name for himself in classic roles. He 
frequently went broke—was more than 
once hissed off the stage; and on one 
occasion he roused his audience to such 
wrath, by his comments on the people 
who hissed him, that they mobbed the 
theater. 

To better his fortunes, rather than 
through love, he married Mary Cham- 
bers, a governess who had gone on the 
stage. She was ten years older than 
Kean. He thought she had money. She 
had not, but shé had a boundless stock 
of patient adoration for her eccentric 
husband. They had two children— 
Howard, who died in early boyhood, and 
Charles, who later became a great actor. 


ROM town to town, from theater to 

theater, from manager to manager 
poor Kean drifted. His wild temper 
and his exaggerated pride were forever 
getting him into trouble. Always poor, 
sometimes starving, Kean and his brave 
wife suffered all the comic-opera vicis- 
situdes of down-at-the-heel stage folks. 
They went hungry oftener than they ate. 
They tramped oftener than they rode. 
Here is a description of Kean written 
by a man who saw him set forth in 
search of work, after the disbanding of 
his road-company : 


Dressed in blue from head to foot, 
with his dark, sharp, resolute face, a 
black stock and four swords, over the 
shoulders suspending the family bundle 
of clothes, he looked like a poor little 
navy lieutenant whom the wars had left 
on half pay and penniless. 


He was but five-feet-four in height, 
slender and wiry. His boyish beauty 
of face had merged into classic, if hun- 
ger-sharpened, lines. And drink’s effects 
were already beginning to show. 

At Waterford, just after the birth of 
his second son, Kean played for once 
to a crowded and welcoming house. His 
wife was his leading woman. She acted 
very badly indeed, partly because of her 
physical condition, partly because that 
was the only way she was ever able to 
act. But Kean’s own work was a 
triumph. 

It was an odd test of ability that he 
had elected to show the Waterford 
people. He played first in a stilted 
drama by Hannah More, acting in a 
natural and unforced way that was a de- 
light. The afterpiece was “La Perouse,”’ 
in which Kean played the pantomimic 
role of Chimpanzee, the Man Monkey. 
And here, oddly enough, his genius 
burned bright. The spectators were 
actually moved to tears by the dumb 
pathos he imparted to the monkey’s 
death-scene. 

He wound up this truly remarkable 
entertainment by dancing on a tight-rope 
and by boxing three fast rounds with a 
professional lightweight. Edward Rob- 
bins writes of Mrs. Kean’s acting on this 
evening : 

The audience paid tribute to her 
worth as a wife and mother by ap- 
plauding her as vociferously as it did 
her gifted husband. She deserved 
every bit of the enthusiasm, poor 
woman, for if she were not an artist 


herself, she bore a great deal from art 
in the person of her turbulent spouse. 


The Waterford performance netted 
Kean two hundred dollars, which soon 
vanished in drink and bills, leaving the 
actor penniless again. He had no money 
left. He borrowed enough to go on a 
three-day spree. 

“T have been doing a noble deed,” he 
reported to his wife, when he came back. 








“T have been drinking with an unhappy 
brother-actor, to keep up his spirits.” 

In course of time Elliston, manager 
of the Olympic, engaged him to play in 
melodrama at fifteen dollars a week. 
‘This meant luxury to Kean. He prom- 
ised to start for London as soon as he 
could wind up a local engagement at 
Dorchester. On his last night at Dor- 
chester he won the interest of Arnold, 
manager of the Drury Lane Theater, 
who chanced to be in the house. 

Arnold offered Kean a three-year en- 
gagement at forty dollars a week. Kean 
was in the seventh heaven of delight. 
From boyhood, the Drury Lane had been 
his yearned-for goal. His joy was 
clouded only by the illness of his elder 
son Howard, an illness brought on by 
privation. 

“Let but poor Howard live,” he ex- 
claimed to his wife when he told her 
the glorious news, ‘‘and we shall yet be 
happy!” 

But Howard died, a day or two later. 
Even in his first moment of good for- 
tune fate did not allow Kean to rejoice. 
And more trouble lay ahead, for Elliston 
of the Olympic tried to hold Kean to his 
fifteen-dollar contract. Kean repudiated 
the whole thing. Elliston sued, and Ar- 
nold bought him off. 


HOUGH Kean was engaged for the 
Drury Lane, he was not at first al- 
lowed to act. The “Committee of Man- 
agement” objected to Arnold’s bringing 
an unknown provincial actor into the 
company. Lord Byron, alone of all the 
committee, favored giving Kean a 
chance. Lord Essex, the most powerful 
member, held out hotly against him. 

After much haggling, Edmund’s 
Drury Lane début was arranged. Here 
came another hitch. He crankily refused 
to make his first appearance in any rdle 
but Shylock. And after still more squab- 
bling, the management consented. The 
date was set for January 26, 1814. 

“T wish I were going to be shot in- 
stead!” declared Kean, in nervous terror, 
when the day arrived. 

He was twenty-seven. For nearly a 
quarter-century, on and off, he had been 
an actor. And never until now had he 
had a fair opportunity to show what he 
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could do. Everything depended on this 
performance. He was in a blue funk. 

Yet he stuck to his own ideas, snap- 
pishly refusing to listen to the manage- 
ment’s countless wise suggestions. For 
instance, to the horror of everyone be- 
hind the footlights, he insisted on play- 
ing Shylock in a black wig, and in mak- 
ing a compellingly Auman character of 
the Jew. 

From Shakespeare’s day, by the most 
solemn traditions of the stage, Shylock 
had always worn a fiery red wig. At 
first he had been a low-comedy character, 
later a heartless and murderous villain. 
Kean’s impersonation, in view of all this, 
was little short of sacrilege. Here is 
Saqui Smith’s account of the début: 


The audience was wretchedly small 
and indifferent. The company was 
groaning derisively at the wings; the 
stage carpenters were uttering coarse 
gibes. But Kean’s power (given only 
to great actors) of absolutely losing his 
own identity in that of the character he 
was playing, the moment he stepped on 
the stage, saved him. He never fal- 
tered. His utterance of the first lines 
held his listeners. 

In a few minutes they were attracted ; 
as the play progressed they were ab- 
sorbed, then charmed, then delighted. 
At the close of the trial-scene, as Shy- 
lock made his exit with one gasping, 
deep-drawn sigh of despair and rage, 
the audience rose at him and acclaimed 
his greatness. 

He had given a new Shylock—a Shy- 
lock throbbing with emotion, the 
Israelite cast out from among the Gen- 
tiles, implacable, vindictive. Not the 
wicked, melodramatic Jew which the 
gallery had loved, but a character of 
which it might be said: “This is the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew.” Kean’s 
alternations of rage, of sorrow, of 
scorn, of love for his heartless daughter 
Jessica, of hate for the Christian dogs 
who spat upon him, were given with 
wondrous effect. 

He read Shakespeare, as Coleridge 
would put it, “by flashes of lightning.” 
His was a human, flexible Shylock 
with an infinite outline about it, like a 
figure with a landscape background. 


T the performance’s _ close, the 
players who had groaned at him 
came crowding about the new celebrity, 
eagerly acclaiming his greatness. He 


thrust them aside without a word, sneer- 
ingly ignoring their proffered hands, and 
rushed to where his wife awaited him. 








“Oh, Mary!” he sobbed hysterically, as 
he caught her to him. ‘You shall ride in 
your coach, and Charles shall go to Eton! 
If only Howard had lived to see it!” 

“Did Lord Essex like it?” asked his 
anxious wife. 


“He had given a 
new Shylock—a 
Shylock throbbing 
with emotion. 
Kean’s alternations 
of rage, of sorrow, 
of scorn, were given 
with wondrous 
effect.” 


“Damn Lord Essex!’’ he roared. “The 
pit rose at me!” 

In spite of Kean’s first-night triumph, 
the Committee still proved hard to con- 
vince. Many days went by before Ar- 
nold was allowed to give him a second 











chance. Then again he played Shylock, 
and for twelve other times that season. 
The Drury Lane receipts for those four- 
teen performances were $24,645.75. 

Kean’s fortune was made. London 
was at his feet. But he refused all in- 
vitations except from old tavern-cronies. 
He shunned the London actors and man- 
agers who had snubbed him. And he 
would not permit the nobility to patron- 
ize him. He was asked to meet the 
Duke of Wellington, who was just then 
a national idol. Kean declined without 
thanks. é 

“T am not invited to appear before the 
Duke as a gentleman,” he explained, 
“but as a wild beast to be stared at.” 

Richard III was his next Drury Lane 
role. And it swelled his first triumph. 
In the duel-scene, he devised a bit of 
stage business, since followed by many 
actors (notably by Edwin Booth in 
“Macbeth’’). In the battle-scene, Rich- 
ard, stricken unto death, fell, staggered 
to his feet not realizing his sword was 
lost, and with empty hand struck fiercely 
at his conqueror—then pitched forward 
to the ground and lay coiled and squirm- 
ing like a wounded snake. 

“Kean,” says a critic, “put on his 
colors with a thick brush, but no one saw 
anything garish or improbable in his pic- 
ture. His voice, in the upper register, 
was harsh but compelling. Great in 
scenes of passion and of tragic intensity, 
impetuous in declamation and striking in 
all the business of the play, he carried 
his audience with him. If he had a 
fault, it was an occasional tendency to 
overact.” 


[N the heyday of Kean’s success, his 

old vagabond mother Anne Carey 
bobbed up again, to claim her share of 
the plunder. Kean gave her a com- 
fortable pension and thus got rid of her. 
Very different was his treatment of Miss 
Tidswell, whom he found living in 
shabby quarters and whom he settled in 
a handsome house with a big annuity. 

It was at about this time he met the 
aged widow of David Garrick. Often 
he called on her, and she bored him to 
death by trying to teach him Garrick’s 
inspired reading of certain lines in 
Shakespeare. Once Kean complained 
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bitterly to her of a London Times criti- 
cism that tore his acting to pieces. 

“Why don’t you write your own criti- 
cisms?”’ quavered the old lady. “Davy 
always did.” 

Kean essayed to play Abel Drugger, 
one of Garrick’s favorite low-comedy 
roles. Kean’s forte was not comedy. 
Mrs. Garrick saw him in the part, and 
sent to his dressing-room this note: 


Dear Sir: 
You can’t play Abel Drugger. 
Yours, etc., 
Eva GarRICK. 


Kean sent back the following reply: 


Dear Madam: 
I know it. 
Yours, etc., 
EpmMuNpD KEAN. 


For some years, now, Kean was half- 
smothered under an avalanche of money, 
of fame, of adulation. It was the brief 
heyday of his life. 

Hamlet, Iago, Othello, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Romeo, Sir Edward Mortimer 
and many another role were added to his 
repertory. Despite his small stature, his 
Othello was volcanic and terrible. His 
leading woman once fainted, and people 
in the audience often went into hysterics 
at his uncanny powers in Sir Giles’ great 
last-act scene in “A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts.” He was the first smil- 
ingly debonair Jago, the part having al- 
most always been played in straight 
“heavy” fashion. His Romeo was so 
wretchedly bad as to be almost bur- 
lesque. 

Drink was gaining on him. Once he 
started on a spree just before the rise of 
the curtain. The manager explained to 
the audience that the star had fallen 
from his carriage and dislocated his 
shoulder. For a week Kean carried his 
arm in a sling to verify the story. 

He challenged Junius Brutus Booth— 
then a rising young actor—to play Jago 
to his Othello. Booth reluctantly agreed 
to the test. Kean so outshone him that 
Booth refused to act with him at a second 
performance. 

Having won Europe, Kean set out to 
conquer America. His New World tour 
was one continuous ovation—except at 
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Boston. There the rumors of his 
drunkenness aroused the Puritan early- 
nineteenth-century populace to horrified 
protest. When he was booked to play 
Richard III at the Hub, there were only 
twenty people in the house. He refused 
to go on. 

Here in America it was noticed that 
drink was beginning to affect his brain. 
In New York, he visited Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum—where Columbia Uni- 
versity now stands. The superintendent 
asked him to climb to the roof to see the 
fine view of the Hudson. 

“Yes,” gloomily agreed Kean, “I 
will go there with you. And I will 
walk to the roof-edge and leap into 
space. It is the best end I can make 
of my life.” 

While he was in New York, 

he won new 


a 
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star’s dressing-room, where through his 
ministrations she recovered. That was 
the beginning of an illicit love that 
lasted eight years. 

Kean impoverished himself by gifts 
to her. Her husband, according to evi- 
dence at the trial, seems to have winked 
at the affair, until he went broke and 
Kean’s own funds were at low ebb. 
Then he “discovered” a packet of letters 
the actor had written to - 
Mrs. Cox, and he a. 
brought suit. fe ok 

The letters were read in be 

court. Inthem Kean § 
called Mrs. Cox & 
his ‘“‘heart- 


é 


lat 


One night, at the theater, she fainted. She was carried to the star’s dressing-room, where through his 
ministrations she recovered. That was the beginning of an illicit love that lasted eight ears. 


local notoriety by placing an urn over 
the grave of George Frederick Cooke, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and by walking 
down from Broadway singing ‘Those 
Evening Bells” while he listened to Old 
Trinity’s chimes. 


FTER Kean’s return to England, a 

scandal broke, and Kean’s popu- 
larity broke with it. Alderman Robert 
Cox of London brought suit for ten 
thousand dollars against him for alienat- 
ing the affectidns of Mrs. Cox. 

Mrs. Cox was a pretty blonde. One 
night, at the theater, she fainted under 
the strair of Kean’s tragic power in 
“Richard III.” She was carried to the 


” 


string,” told her to be careful not to 
awaken Mary’s jealousy, as “the eyes of 
Argus may be eluded, but those of a 
jealous wife never;’’ and he declared: 
“T would banish every pleasure in life, 
if at the end of twenty years I could be 
sure of making you my own.” 

And all London howled with de- 
risive laughter as the letters were read 
in court. Despite the evidence of many 
reputable witnesses that the husband and 
wife had combined to play Kean for an 
easy mark, that Mrs. Cox from first to 
last had been the pursuer, and that Kean 
had again and again tried to rid himself 
of her, a solemn British jury granted 
Cox four thousand dollars damages. 














Kean’s popularity was gone. Ina day 
he had become a cross between a 
laughingstock and a horrible example. 

He insisted on going on with his act- 
ing. He was hissed and hooted to the 
echoes. Little by little he regained some 
of his old popularity in London, but the 
virtuous provinces would have none of 
him. A second visit to America was also 
more or less frosty. America seems to 
have roused the latent insanity in the 
man. For here, on his second tour, he 
took to dressing as an Indian and imagin- 
ing, at intervals, that he was a young 
buck on the warpath. 

“T ask to be allowed to act, to live 
and to die in the new world!” he pro- 
claimed. 

But in January, 1827, he was back in 
England again. 

His wife had stood by him right gal- 
lantly through all his years of hard- 
ship. But when the Cox scandal had 
been aired in court, she had decided that 
patience was no longer a virtue, and had 
left him. He had also quarreled with 
his son Charles, who was beginning to 
win vogue as an actor. 

Back to London came Edmund Kean 
—lonely, broken in body and mind and 
fortune, his genius ebbing, his almost 
miraculous powers fast on the wane. 

“He looks bloated with brandy,” wrote 
Barry Cornwall, his friend. 

His acting was uneven, a ghost of its 
old self. Drink alone kept him going. 
Once, it is said, he stopped in the middle 
of Hamilet’s soliloquy and turned a hand- 
spring, and then a somersault. 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he asked the hor- 
rified audience, remembering his old 
acrobatic days. “I may have to go back 
to it again.” 


LL, decrepit, Kean continued to act. 

The public was loyal, cheering him 
and cursing the memory of the alder- 
man’s flighty wife. They crowded to see 
him, even though they realized his great- 
ness was gone. 

He and his son Charles became recon- 
ciled. On March 25, 1833, Charles 
played Jago to Edmund’s Othello— 
Ellen Tree (Charles’ fiancée) enacting 
Desdemona. 

“My boy,” said Kean as he and his 
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son stood in the wings just, before the 
curtain went up. “I am afraid the end 
has come.” 

Yet he went on. In the middle of the 
big third-act scene he choked, staggered 
back into /ago’s arms, waved one feeble 
hand toward the audience and gasped: 

“Charlie, I’m dying! Speak to them 
for me.” 

He was taken home, whence he sent 
this pitiful letter to his long-estranged 
wife: 


Dear Mary: 
Let us be no longer fools. Come 
home. Forget and forgive. If I have 


erred, it was my head, not my heart. 
And in truth I have suffered. 


Mary hurried to her dying husband. 
Day and night she sat beside him. Now 
and again he would start up from the 
coma into which he had fallen. 

“My dear, dear girl,” he muttered, 
during one of these lucid moments, “I 
am back in the days when we struggled 
and starved and loved and hoped to- 
gether. All else seems like a troubled 
dream.” 

So he dreamed on, whispering broken 
phrases about times of poverty, and the 
days of his first appearance at Drury 
Lane. From time to time he was de- 
lirious, mouthing lines from his old parts 
and murmuring prayers, “for all his poor 
blindnesses and errors.” 

And so, on May 15, 1833, in the 
beauty of a spring dawn, he died— 
“burned out before his time,” in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. He died 
penniless, and it was for Charles Kean 
and his wife to support Mary. 

(Eight days later died horrible old 
Anne Carey.) 

“Great as was the fall of Edmund 
Kean,” says Robins, ‘the memory of it 
serves only to throw into bolder relief 
the strange contrasts of his career. One 
may call him by a hundred names: mar- 
velous actor, drunkard, splendid bar- 
barian, rebellious spirit, or what-not; 
and all of them but prove the more that 
he is the most picturesque figure in the 
annals of the English drama. 

“In the lightning-flashes of his genius 
and the brilliancy of his achievements, 
he stands out as the Napoleon of the 
stage.” 
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her 
Rex 


y OLA’ RIGGLES and 
L | daughter’s sweetheart, 


i“) Loving, were quarreling. Lola 


was a striking woman in her late thir- 
ties, with blue-black hair, shadowy, ob- 
long eves and a regal figure. Rex was 
a big young man, virile enough to cram 
the studio with tides of feeling. 
Hyacinth, Lola’s daughter, sat on the 
studio piano-stool in misery. Hyacinth 
had the sepia loveliness of a winter 
landscape, hair the color of brown 
grasses, sky-blue eyes with russet lashes 
and skin the texture of the inner lining 
of milkweed. She listened first to Lola, 
and then to Rex. Tears clouded her 
eyes, and her tender lips trembled. + 
“My little girl is not going to do 


Hustle! 


what her fool mother did before her,” 
reiterated Lola in her rich contralto. 
“You're a good fighter, Rex Loving. 
Let’s have it out to the last trench: 
You want to marry Hyacinth. She’s 
only seventeen. I married at seventeen, 
and I’ve lived to regret it. Hyacinth 
must wait a couple of years. That’s fact 
—plain and pretty.” 

Rex paced the studio. 
hotly. 

“What’s more,” continued Lola, lift- 
ing her long white hands, “Hyacinth is 
going to make good use of her couple 
of years. What was I when I mar- 
ried? A dependent child. Cinthy is 
going to get herself a pocketbook—and 
fill it. If she wants to tie herself down 
to one man then, her man wont own her 
—body, soul and bank account.” 

Color flared over Rex’s fresh fine 
face. ‘What are you trying to make of 
Hyacinth?” he demanded. “You're 
pouring newfangled stuff into a sweet, 
old-fashioned girl. Look at Cinthy.” 
He paused before the piano-stool. 
“What has God made her for? To fill 
her own pocketbook?” He seized Hya- 


“Rot!” he said 
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cinth’s hand and drew her to her feet. 
Hyacinth impulsively gave both hands 
to Rex. 


UT Lola’s mellow voice filled the 

studio. “I know what I’m talking 
about, Rex. I was a talented girl, with 
beauty, an unusual singing range and 
shoals of ambition. I married—and 
spent nine good years of my life in idle- 
ness. My husband died—left me penni- 
less; left me too soft to take the dare 
and try my fortune out in the world. All 
I could do was to do the middling thing 
I did—open this singing studio and 
grind my hours away teaching idiots to 
hoot the festive ‘ah.’ I’m not saying 
anything against you. It is simply that 
before I hand my beautiful, talented 
daughter over to a man, I want my 
daughter prepared for life.” Lola looked 
steadily at Rex. ‘We leave Washington 
next Monday,” she declared. “A year 
under Marconi in New York will put the 
final finish to Cinthy’s voice.” The long 
white hands lifted with a gesture of 
finality. “If my mother had taken me 
to Marconi at seventeen, I wouldn’t be 
where I am; I’d be a prima donna with 
a Long Island home and strings of 
diamonds.” 

Rex spoke impetuously to Hyacinth. 
“Honey, do you want a Long Island 
home and strings of diamonds?” 

Hyacinth blushed. 

“No use talking any more, Rex,” said 
Lola quickly. “Wait till my babe hits 
Washington as a musical-comedy star— 
then propose a heme in Loving’s Addi- 
tion and a one-machine garage!” Lola 
gave her melodious laugh, and stepping 
over to Hyacinth and Rex, cut their 
hands apart. 

“Hike along, boy,” she told Rex. 
“Cinthy has her exercises to practice.” 

“Will you go to Chevy Chase Lake 
with me to-morrow evening, Cinthy?” 
asked Rex, ignoring Lola and catching 
back the ringless little hands. 

“Yes,” said Hyacinth, vivified by 
radiant blushes. 

“Make it your last jaunt together, 
children,” warned Lola. ‘Remember, 
Hyacinth leaves Washington next Mon- 
day, Rex.” Lola touched her blue-black 
hair before a mirror. 





Rex looked at Lola with darkening 
face. ‘Do you know what you are?” 
he said with difficulty. “You’re an 
utterly selfish mother. And you're a 
hypocrite. You get off a lot of cant 
about doing this thing for Hyacinth. 
You're doing it for yourself. You want 
to go to New York—you’ve always 
wanted to get to the stage. You’re using 
Cinthy as a means to break into a life 
which you’re too old to tackle your- 
self.” 

“If I were a man, I’d fight you with 
my fists,” retorted Lola, shadowy eyes 
meeting his in the mirror. 

“Tt’s the truth!” said Rex rapidly. 

“The truth as you see it, boy.” Lola 
regained her temper. 


EX turned to Hyacinth. “You love 
me, don’t you?” he hurriedly de- 
manded. 

Hyacinth paled, pallor and humid 
eves giving him her answer. ‘Don’t fuss 
with Mamma, Rex,” she pleaded. 
“You're both so stubborn. Don’t fuss.” 

“I’m not ‘fussing,’ sweetheart,” said 
Rex tenderly. “I’m simply trying to 
save you from your mother.” 

“A girl doesn’t need much saving 
from her mother,” broke in Lola with 
irony. “I’d die for my babe—she knows 
= 

Hyacinth ran to her mother and threw 
her arms about her. “I do know it, 
Mamma,” she murmured. 

Lola smiled over Hyacinth’s silky 
hair at Rex. “I'll let you take Cinthy 
to dance at Chevy Chase Lake to-morrow 
night,” she said generously. “After 
that, it’s barbed-wire intrenchments and 
gas bombs. Cinthy shall have a year’s 
study in New York under Marconi and 
as many years as she wants on the 
stage.” 

Rex glanced possessively at Hyacinth. 
“She loves me,” he smiled at Lola. He 
picked up his hat and stick. “Good- 
by—till to-morrow evening, Cinthy.” 

Buoyantly, Rex Loving walked out 
of the studio and down to his car. He 
sent it spinning up F Street with driving 
force. 

Hyacinth ran to a window of the 
studio to watch him. She laughed softly 
to herself, and catching out her skirt 
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between her thumbs and forefingers, she 
danced as she would dance with him the 
next evening at Chevy Chase Lake. 

Lola watched her daughter with som- 
ber eyes. “It’s the Lord’s truth that 
I hate Rex Loving,” she said. 

“T don’t,” breathed Hyacinth, .face 
shining. 

Lola’s white hands put an exercise- 
book on the piano-rack. ‘Come do your 
scales, darling,” she said. “I want your 
pipes mighty fit when I take you to Mar- 
coni. Come over to the piano.” Lola 
ran preliminary scales with her own 
gorgeous contralto. Her voice, rich as 
her blue-black hair and inky eyes, filled 
the studio to overflowing. She gave her- 
self to her singing. 

Hyacinth came from the window and 
practiced her exercises Her high 
soprano had a taking, lark quality. She 
trilled gayly, her lovely blue eyes on the 
window. 


HEVY CHASE LAKE is a nice spot 

for very young lovers. It is a tiny 
pleasure place, with a lake for lovers 
to boat on and a pavilion for lovers to 
dance in; and wound about the Lake, 
the pavilion and the pretty wooded out- 
skirts, go strands and strands of pink 
and blue electric bulbs for lovers to 
admire. There are benches under pro- 
tective trees and seats big enough for 
two in sheltering rocks. Moon and 
stars are apt to shine pleasantly on 
Chevy Chase Lake. 

A feeling of tragedy, of impending 
stark action, marred Hyacinth’s and 
Rex’s enjoyment of the Lake when they 
went out to it in Rex’s car. They 
danced with sad, slowing movements; 
they boated in silence; they found their 
favorite rock-seat in mutual despond- 
ency. 

She sat in the niche where he had 
carved their initials with his penknife. 
and put her chin in her palms and 
gazed at him with timid despair. ‘We 
must say good-by to-night,” she said 
sorrowfully. 

He leaned from his niche in the 
rock till his face almost touched hers. 
“Run away with me, sweetest!” he said 
ardently. He rushed on: “Let’s motor 
over to Baltimore and get married. Let’s 


show your mother she’s not the whole 
thing. You love me. Let’s elope!” 
His lips, warm with his words, caught 
hers in a gusty kiss. 

Hyacinth struggled free. “I can 
never disobey Mamma,” she declared. 
“Mamma is so good to me. I adoré 
her.” 

“‘She’s selfish,” said Rex. He frowned 
at the thought of Lola’s attitude. 

“Don’t talk that way about Mamma, 
Rex !” 

“All right, darlingest.” 
face came close. 

“We'll talk about—a house in Lov- 
ing’s Addition.” -- He put her hands on 
his knees, cuddling them. “It’s fine out 
in Loving’s Addition—the place that 
was my father’s farm until it was sub- 
divided,” he said. ‘‘Your mother hasn’t 
let me motor you out to see the house 
I think you'll like. It’s a little red cot- 
tage with casement windows and a big 
chimney-stack. We'll have flowers, a 
lawn, chickens and a vegetable garden. 
We'll have neighbors—and a happy life. 
What do you say, Cinthy? Run away 
with me now and get married.” His 
second kiss was urgent. 


Again his 


YACINTH managed to get back her 
freedom. She locked her hands. 
“Mamma comes first, Rex,” she said. 
Rex drew back. “You don’t love 
me,” he accused. 

“Oh, I do,” sighed Hyacinth, leaning 
forward. 

He caught her face between his hands. 
“Then marry me now, precious.” 

“T’ll marry you—when Mamma says 
so.” Hyacinth’s soft tone. was ada- 
mant. Then she drooped. ‘We must 
say good-by,” she faltered. “Mamma 
knows best. I’d like the red cottage 
and the garden and the happy life. But 
Mamma says that often the things we 
like aren’t the things that are best for 
us. We must be brave, Rex—and say 
good-by. I’m too young to get mar- 
ried.” 

“All right.” His shoulders squared. 
“Want to dance the next dance?” he 
asked curtly. 

Hyacinth’s hands flew out to him. 
“Don’t be angry,” she pleaded. “Try 
to get Mamma’s viewpoint. She wants 
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He leaned from his niche in the:rock till his face almost touched hers. 


“Run away with me, sweetest,” he 


said ardently. 


me to be able to take care of myself.” 

“She wants to make a squeaking doll 
of you,” replied Rex briefly. “If you 
go, Hyacinth, you'll never come back 
the same—you'll be a painted stick— 


His voice broke; his 
brevity went. He leaned from his niche 
and drew her to his knee. He kissed her 
finespun hair and her unblemished milk- 
weed skin. 


not iny girl.” 
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“T’ll never be anyone but Hyacinth— 
your Hyacinth,” raptly promised Lola’s 
daughter. She leaned against his breast 
and looked devoutly at the strands of 
pink and blue electric bulbs winding 
about the Lake and the rocks. 

A sort of melancholy ecstasy en- 
veloped them. They 
feared that the night 
could never blossom quite 
the same way again. From 
graphic sentences, they 
fell to half-tearful mur- 
murings: they bewailed 
the mandate that  sepa- 
rated them ; they spoke of 
love with exultant lamen- 
tations ; they joined hands 
in the rock-niche on the 
border of the tiny 
Lake and swore by 
the red and blue elec- 
tric globules that 
their love would last 
forever. 

They went back to 
town at ten o'clock. 
Lola and Hyacinth 
lived in a room be- 
hind Lola’s vocal 
studio. In the studio, 
adorned with photo- 
graphs of the few of 
Lola’s pupils who 
had attained any sort 
of professional glory, 
Hyacinth and Rex 
said good-by. 

And Hyacinth sang 
with swimming sweet- 
ness, as Rex tore 
blindly down the bare 
studio stairs and oUt The landlady brought 
into the street. 


street flowers. 


“Say au revoir, but not good-by! 
The past is dead. Love cannot die. 
’Twere better far had we not met— 
I loved you then. I—love you yet.” 


OLA and Hyacinth had been in New 


York a year. Hyacinth had done 
well under Marconi. She was ready 
now, her singing-master said, to appear 
on the stage. 


Hyacinth a nosegay of 
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Lola Riggles drew a satisfied breath. 
“We'll move up to the theatrical dis- 
trict, Cinthy,” she said, looking with dis- 
taste about their plain quarters in--the 
Branch House at Second Avenue and 
Eighteenth Street. 

“We've lived like hermits for a year,” 
she added. “‘And I’m glad we have—for 
we've kept our looks.” She put a white 

arm about Hyacinth 
and walked with her 
to the bureau. ‘We 
aren’t so ugly, either 
of us,’ she com- 
mented, looking at 
her own handsome 
eyes, warm mouth. 
black hair and 
creamy skin, 

Hyacinth didn’t 
Jook at herself in the 
mirror — she was 
reading a letter from 
Rex Loving. As she 
finished the letter, 
she paled. “Rex has 
sold the little red cot- 
tage!” she = said, 
aghast. 

“Has he?” said 
Lola_ carelessly. 
“We'll do some shop- 
ping before we tackle 
the managers,” she 
cogitated, fingering 
her shabby _ blouse. 
“You'll need a girlish 
suit, a floppy hat and 
fresh gloves. And 
I’m going to buy my- 
self one of those rip- 
ping aéroplane 
toques.” 

“Rex sold the cot- 
tage because I wrote 
him that I’d finished 

my lessons, and we were going to tramp 
Broadway,” said Hyacinth desolately. 
“He’s sold it to some people named 
Bobby. Oh, Mamma, I wish he hadn’t 
sold the cottage!” Hyacinth’s hands 
fluttered. 

“Don’t you worry, babe,” soothed 
Lola, hugging her child. ‘There are 
plenty of cottages to go ’round. What 
we want to do is to get busy on this en- 














gagement job. We’ll have our hair done 
up and our nails attended to. Go to bed 
now, Cinthy. Sleep hearty. To-mor- 
row we shop; next day we move; next 
day we go to the managers.” Lola ex- 
haled anticipation. 

Hyacinth put her letter with the rest 
of Rex’s letters. In bed, brown hair 
spread like sweet grasses over her pil- 
low, she cried silently. 


OLA RIGGLES found a boarding- 

place on West Forty-fourth Street. 
She and Hyacinth moved, with their 
new clothes, from the Branch House. 

The West Forty-fourth Street place 
was hilariously interesting; the land- 
lady’s heart was broader. than Broad- 
way; the Thespian guests were as good- 
humored as traffic-police. 

Hyacinth instantly wilted in the at- 
mosphere of the theatrical boarding- 
house. Within a week she was ill. 

Lola put her daughter to bed and de- 
votedly nursed her. The landlady 
brought Hyacinth a nosegay of street 
flowers; the boarders mounted the hall 
flights more than once to inquire how 
the little brown-haired girlie felt. 

Hyacinth struggled up to attend a 
parlor-show the Thespians arranged to 
divert her. Wrapped in a shell-pink 
chiffon scarf, and looking like a fragile 
blossom on the faded divan, Hyacinth 
sweetly—and apathetically—applauded 
the professional parlor-show. 

The hit of the show was Lola’s sing- 
ing. The gaudy parlor was not big 
enough for her contralto. It flowed out 
to West Forty-fourth Street and over to 
Broadway, where it seemed to find 
length to rollick in. 

hat night Hyacinth said to Lola: 
“Mamma, I must see Rex. I believe 
I’m going to die—and I must see him.” 

“You're pining because Rex sold that 
silly little cot in Loving’s Addition,” 
teased Lola, and sang to herself as she 
undressed. 

Hyacinth went to the window. “I 
must see Rex!” she stammered. 

“Cinthy,” said Lola, ‘your life is be- 
fore you; you’re young, talented, beau- 
tiful—and free. Let love wait.” 

“I might lose love, Mamma,” whis- 
pered Hyacinth. 
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“There are as many loves, darling, as 
there are stars in the sky.” 

“And only one love,” breathed Hya- 
cinth. She leaned from the window and 
looked out over the city house-tops. 

“Babe, quit mooning,” admonished 
Lola with a touch of impatience. “Get 
a grip on yourself—you might lose your 
looks. Darling, you must quit! It’s 
time for action.” She went to Hyacinth 
and put her long white hands on the 
slim shoulders. 


YACINTH took her eyes from 
the window-view, “I’ll try to buck 
up, Mamma,” she said submissively. “I 
thought”—she trembled—‘if I could 
just see Rex, I’d feel better. I’m so 


tired.” 


“You'd cry a bucket of tears after he 
left; that wouldn’t make you feel bet- 
ter, little one,” said Lola. She looked 
down at Forty-fourth Street, at the peo- 
ple and the machines and the many 
lights. ‘Think about to-morrow, babe, 
—we've a card to the biggest manager 
in town. It’s your best chance yet. 
Play up to it. You look sweet as 
peaches in your new hat. But red eye- 
lids wont help your pretty blue eyes. 
Stop crying, Cinthy.. Be good.” 

“All right, Mamma,” smiled Hya- 
cinth—and burst into tears. “I must 
see Rex, or I’ll die,” she sobbed. Sud- 
denly she flung her girlish arms up be- 
fore her face. “Oh, Rex! Rex!” she 
stormed. “I can’t stand not seeing you! 
I’m going to die.” She wept wildly. 

Lola was contrite. ‘Why, infant!” 
she crooned, taking Hyacinth in her 
arms. “Mamma wouldn’t make you feel 
badly for the world. If you want to see 
Rex Loving so much, I’ll long-distance 
him to-night. I'll tell him to come on 
right away. How’s that?” 

“That’s—great,” gasped Hyacinth, 
face glowing through her tears. “I know 
I’m silly, Mamma. But Rex mentioned 
a Bobby girl in his letter. And I be- 
lieve he’s getting over his love for me. 
I do. Oh, I do believe he doesn’t love 
me as he did.” ‘The tears came back. 

“He'll love you in your New York 
clothes,” predicted Lola, putting on her 
blouse and skirt to go down to the tele- 
phone. 
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EX LOVING came on a midnight 

train, arriving in New York at six 
o’clock in the morning. When he and 
Hyacinth met in the parlor of the the- 
atrical boarding-house, they kissed and 
kissed each other. She showed him her 
new clothes. He told her the details of 
the sale of the cottage. She asked him 
about the 
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Hyacinth’s starry loveliness and lark- 
voice were placed under inspection. The 
big Manager sent her over to the Prin- 
cess Theater, where voices were being 
tried that dav for a forthcoming musical 
show called “Let’s Talk It Over.” 

On the stage of the Princess, where 
a man in shirt-sleeves pounded a piano 

and _ tried 





Bobby girl. 


voices, Hy- 
acinth had 





He said she 
had fuzzy 
yellow hair 
and cute 
ways. Hya- 
cinth said 
bravely she 
had always 
admired 
blondes. 
Rex took 
Lola and 
Hyacinth 
to _ break- 
fast. After- 
ward, Rex 
and Hya- 
cinth rode 
up Riv- 
erside atop 
abus. The 
morning 
flew. They 
lunched to- 
gether. 
Then Rex 
went back 
to the de- 
pot. And 
Lola took a 





stag ¢- 
fright. 
“Oh, Mam- 
ma, I don’t 
like _ this,” 
she qua- 
vered. 

Lola al- 
most shook 
her child. 
Regal _ fig- 
ure taut, 
nHoSstrils 
arching in 
the air of 
the theater, 
warm blood 
pouring in- 
to her 
creamy 
cheeks, Lo- 
la_ Riggles 
made more 
than one 
person on 
the bleak 
stage of the 
Princess 
stare at 
her. 





pink - 
cheeked, 





When 








starry - eyed 
daughter to 
the biggest 
manager in 
town, confident she would be accepted. 
Lola Riggles made the interview hum. 
She hadn’t been in the Manager’s office 
a minute before she flashed up to stu- 
pendous vivacity. Her brilliant eyes 
and teeth came into play. Her quick 
tongue was there with a thrust and 
parry. She put her daughter into the 
foreground and showed her off with the 
sagacity of a good saleswoman. 


“Why, infant!” she crooned, taking Hyacinth in her arms 
want to see Rex Loving so much, I’ll long-distance him to-night.” 


Hyacinth’s 
é lark-so- 
prano fal- 
tered a 
fraction in the test, Lola’s magnificent 
contralto chimed in and assisted the lark 
to soar. 

The single note from Lola made the 
man at the piano lose his boredom and 
look over his nose-glasses. ‘‘D’you sing 
too?” he inquired zestily. 

“A little,’ admitted Lola, and ran a 
vibrant, golden series of octaves. 

The man took off his nose-glasses. 











“D’you know that there’s a part in 
‘Let’s Talk It Over’ that you could get 
away with?” he cackled. “Looking for 
a job, yourself?” 

Lola’s musical laughter filled the 
stage. She put her hand on her daugh- 
ter’s shoulder. ‘How about my babe?” 
she asked. “What do you think of her 
voice?” 

“She’ll do,’ conceded the man at the 


piano. “How’d you like to sing to- 
gether? We’re looking for your type, 


Mrs. Riggles—we’ll sign up both of 


you.” 

They were sent back to the Manager’s 
office; and they left it with two 
contracts. 


“Babe, I’m nearly dead from aston- 
ishment,” declared Lola. ‘“But two 
salaries are better than one. Did you 
feel like kicking the bucket when they 
offered me a part?” 

“T felt like fainting when they offered 
me one,” said Hyacinth, fagged. Her 
face paled. “I can’t make good!” she 
panted. She caught Lola’s arm. “Oh, 
Mamma, please let me go home and 
marry Rex,” she begged. 

“Babe, I wish I could make you see 
the thing as I see it—I wish you could 
profit by my experience. Babe, if we 
women would take love as men take it— 
as one divine issue, making the practical 
issue our livelihood, I believe we’d be 
better off. In war-time, for instance, how 
much better off the live-wire women 
will be than the helpless-wires, clipped 
because their men have left them.” 

Hyacinth had listened earnestly. She 
lifted a thoughtful face. “I'll try, 
Mamma,” she said sincerely; “indeed, 
I'll try.” 


YACINTH did try during the re- 
hearsals of ‘“‘Let’s Talk It Over.” 
She was so sweet that everybody loved 
her, and her lark-voice held such wistful 
appeal that even the professional singers 
sighed when she trilled her single bit. 
Hyacinth was joyous when they found 
that “Let’s Talk It Over” would open 
at the Belasco Theater in Washington. 
The day they reached the Capital, 
Rex called up on the telephone. Hya- 
cinth was asleep. Lola told Rex so; she 
also told him that Hyacinth was tickled 
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with the stage, and she hinted that Lov- 
ing’s Addition was a back number. 

“T knew it would be so,” said Rex’s 
torn voice. “I hope you're satisfied, 
Mrs. Riggles.” 

“Come see Hyacinth in the show,” 
said Lola without depth. “By-by!” 
She shut off the connection. 

Hyacinth woke up without knowing 
that Rex had telephoned to her. Two 
or three times she wondered why he 
didn’t call her up, or come; but she 
was so glad to be home again that even 
Rex’s apparent tardiness did not dampen 
her. She danced about like thistledown. 

In “Let’s Talk It Over,” Hyacinth 
had the role of a shy débutante, and 
Lola the role of a bibulous chaperon. 
They made an effective pair when they 
danced out on the stage of the Belasco 
Theater. 

Just before the cue for Hyacinth’s 
song, she seized Lola’s hand. ‘Mamma 
—look at the first row!” she whispered. 
“There’s Rex—with a fuzzy blonde!” 

“Forget it,” commanded Lola under 
her breath. ‘The big Manager from 
New York is in a box.” 

Hyacinth’s music-cue came; but she 
was dumb. 

“Sing,” Lola hissed at her daughter. 

“T—can’t!” Hyacinth’s tender lips 
framed. 

Lola put a white arm about her daugh- 
ter. ‘Sing, babe!” she urged. Then, as 
Hyacinth remained dumb, Lola caught 
the tail of the cue—and sang Hyacinth’s 
song. 

Twisting shy words to bibulous ab- 
surdities, Lola Riggles covered her 
daughter’s failure. 

Lola’s loudly applauded exit shielded 
her daughter’s mute disappearance. 


N their dressing-room, Hyacinth sank 

to the floor. “I’m going to die,” she 
said. 

“Td like to murder you,” said Lola 
in a rage of maternal disappointment. 

“T don’t care,” said Hyacinth, hiding 
her face in her hands. ‘‘Mamma, that 
girl with Rex was the Bobby girl. She’s 
getting him!” 

“Babe, for Mother’s sake, sparkle 
through the rest of the show!” 

But it was Lola, not Hyacinth, who 
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After the last curtain, the big Manager from Manhattan was ushered into the Riggles’ dressing-room. ‘‘You’re 


a personality,” he said in a matter-of-fact voice. 


filched honors from the featured singers 
of “Let’s Talk It Over.” 

After the last curtain, the big Man- 
ager from Manhattan was ushered into 
the Riggles’ dressing-room. He looked 
with approval on Lola. “You're a per- 
sonality,” he said in a matter-of-fact 
voice. “Your salary’s doubled, and 


“Your salary’s doubled.” 


your little daughter loses her song.” 
He shook hands with Lola and left the 
dressing-room. 

“T knew I couldn’t make good,” said 
Hyacinth. “You're lots smarter than I, 
Mamma.” 

“T’m too old for love,” replied Lola. 
“Nobody’s smart when they’re in love.” 














“Maybe it’s just you who think me so 
attractive, Mamma,” said Hyacinth in a 
tremulous voice, unhooking folds of 
rainbow net. She slipped her feet from 
her silver slippers. “Maybe I’m just a 
little freak.” 

Lola ran to her daughter and caught 
her up in her arms. “Just because one 
love-crazed young fool tries to revenge 
himself!” she snapped angrily. She 
endeavored to hug Hyacinth back to 
color and life. ‘‘Babe,’” she blurted im- 
pulsively, ‘Rex is still mad about you. 
He called up to-day while you were tak- 
ing a nap. I got rid of him. That’s 
why he brought that girl to the theater 
—just to make you jealous.” Putting 
her hand under Hyacinth’s chin and tilt- 
ing back her face, Lola watched the 
bloom return. 

“You darling little fool!” she said. 
“Hop into your street duds. We'll go 
back to the hotel and order supper for 
three. I'll get that young gink on the 
telephone—he’s home by now. Leave 
it to Mamma.” Her shadowy eyes were 
sad. 

Hyacinth came up like a dew-touched 
flower. She dressed quickly for the 
street. 


i answered the. telephone himself. 
“Boy,” said Lola, “my girl wants 
to see you. Come over.” 

“Thank you,” replied Rex coldly. 
“Your girl seems able to exist without 
me.” 

“T wish I thought it,” grimaced Lola. 
“Come over.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Rex with 
courtesy. 

“Don’t be puppyish,” reproved Lola. 
She gave her musical laugh. ‘What did 
you think of the show?” 

“Very fine,” said Rex. 

“My salary has been doubled,” 
triumphed Lola. 

“What about Hyacinth?’—in a gone 
voice. “I suppose hers has _ been 
trebled.” 

“Of course,” said Lola instantly. And, 
as quickly: ‘Truth is, that’s a lie. My 
babe slipped up on her chance. She 
doesn’t know what’s good for her. All 
babies want the wrong things.” 


” 
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“Do you call wanting the natural 
things wrong ?” 

“Tt’s naturally wrong to want any- 
thing before the time’s ripe.” 

“You married at seventeen, yourself.” 

“It was wrong. My mother should 
have shouted ‘preparedness’ at me. 
Enough said, Rex. You sha’n’t have 
Cinthy yet.” Lola put up the receiver. 


YACINTH came running across 

the hotel suite. She snatched the 
receiver from the hook and asked for 
Rex Loving’s number again. “I must 
speak to him!” she said. ‘Mamma, you 
always fuss with him.” 

“T detest him,” said Lola. She went 
to the supper-table and helped herself to 
salad. Her long white hands shook on 
the salad fork. 

Hyacinth’s face softly dimpled. “Is 
it you, Rex?” she asked. “I want to 
$06 you... . 4. Now.” She turned from 
the telephone. ‘He’s coming!” she 
sighed rapturously. 

Lola bit into a twisted roll, perfect 
teeth stamping on the bits of dough. 

Hyacinth looked in happy dismay at 
Lola. “I can’t help it, Mamma,” she 
said. “I'll die if I don’t have Rex.” 

“And if Rex dies, you wont have any- 
thing,” groaned Lola. “You'll be one 
of the helpless-wires.” 

“IT wont be a loveless-wire,” trilled 
Hyacinth. She danced. ‘You got by, 
Mamma,” she said. ‘Maybe if you’d 
turned Papa down and made eyes at 
the managers, you wouldn’t be so at- 
tractive now. Maybe it’s because you’ve 
had love that you’re so smart.” 

But Lola reached out and caught 
Hyacinth to her heart. ‘God knows I 
hate to give you to a man,” she said 
slowly. 

Hyacinth locked palpitant hands. 

Suddenly sportive, Lola Riggles stood 
her daughter on her feet and energet- 
ically fluffed the brown-grass curls out 
around the sweet, suffused face. ‘‘We’ve 
only a week in Washington, babe,” she 
laughed in her rich contralto. She went 
toward the inner room of the suite, 
speaking over the rounded slope of her 
shoulder: ‘That Bobby girl zs after him, 
Daughter..... Hustle!” 












She Woeortd is Smatil 


THE STORY OF A MAN AND 
A WOMAN WHO NEVER 
EXPECTED TO MEET AGAIN 


By James Oliver Curwood 


(Ty ARRINGTON 
i H raised a tired hand 


|=“! to a» head prema- 


turely sprinkled with gray, and leaned 
back in his office chair, afterward light- 
ing a cigar with a mechanical sort of 
satisfaction as his eyes rested on the 
little silver desk-clock his wife had 
given him at some time or other on a 
birthday. It was nine o’clock. Since 
supper—he and Beatrice had dined to- 
gether downtown—he had grubbed for 
two hard hours, and had accomplished 
a great deal. The fact inspired him 
with no enthusiasm. Verve for his 
work had ceased, in a large measure, to 
exist for him. Night hours had become 
common, a sort of self-imposed neces- 
sity. The city counted him one of its 
most brilliant architects, splendidly suc- 
cessful, but only Harrington knew what 
his reputation and his prosperity were 
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He had be- 
taskmaster, 


costing him. 
come his own 
and a hard one. 

To-night, as his fatigued brain gave 
way to relaxation, the little clock on the 
desk recalled to him the reason for it all, 
and the reward for it all; and he asked 
himself slowly and doubtfully, as he 
had asked himself a hundred times be- 
fore, if the end was worth the struggle. 
The end! He laughed a little grimly 
as he blew forth a cloud of smoke and 
watched the spirals of it float ceiling- 
ward. For him he could see no end. 
He had degenerated into a money-grub- 
ber, and he would be a money-grubber 
all his life because the one great and 
growing necessity of that life was the 
earning of more money. 

It was impossible for him to keep his 
mind from traveling backward at times. 
The afternoon paper had taken him 
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back to the days of not so long ago with 
something like a shock by featuring in 
big black headlines the heroic exploit 
of “Quarterback” Baldy Hersdorff, 
who, in spite of his German name, had 
joined the Foreign Legion at the begin- 
ning of the big war. Baldy had been 
one of his fraternity chums at college, 
and now he was somewhere over in 
France with a bullet through his lung, 
but alive and happy—Harrington be- 
lieved—because he had been a maker of 
history. 

There had been four fellows in their 
“set”—wild-spirited, fun-loving, with 
masterful ideals and high hopes of 
achievement; Baldy, who read dime 
novels even in his senior year, and was 
always preaching an old-time chivalry ; 
Ferguson, the farmer’s son; Tavish, the 
young half-Englishman, and_ himself. 
Baldy was accounted for. Ferguson, 
the farmer’s son, had projected and put 
through a big irrigation scheme out 
in a Western desert ; he wore spurs, rode 
like the devil and hunted grizzlies. Tav- 
ish, when he last heard about him, was 
somewhere in India building a section 
of railroad through a tiger-infested jun- 
gle. Wild, free, filled with the adven- 
ture of their work—all of them; while 
he, Tom Harrington—Tommy in the 
old days—had degenerated into a mon- 
ey-grubber, with hair turning gray at 
thirty-eight ! 





Ligne always on top of these thoughts, 
crushing them triumphantly, and 
riding over his regrets as Ferguson must 
have ridden over his Western desert, 
came the reason for it all. After all, 
if he had held the power of such magic 
in the hollow of his hand, would he 
have given up Beatrice for all the free- 
dom, achievements and joys of those 
other three combined? It was then, 
when he thought of her, that his tired 
brain was always fired with a gratifying 
sort of thankfulness, and the thrill of 
pride and adoration stirred his blood to 
the one genuine exhilaration of his life. 

Beatrice was beautiful. She was so 


beautiful that, after eight years of mar- 
ried life, he loved to sit and look at her 
when she was not observing him. She 
was his reward. 


The facts that her 
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tastes and her desires were different 
from his, and that it took a great deal 
of money to maintain her, were no faults 
of hers, he always argued. The gayety 
and excitement of social life were as 
necessary to her happiness, he had 
found, as three meals a day were to his 
own health and comfort ; and for giving 
her happiness, and making himself a 
slave to it, she in turn had given him 
her own beautiful self. Was that not 
enough? He would have had her dif- 
ferent, perhaps—but she loved him. He 
was sure of that. Because of this surety 
he was content. More than that, he was 
happy. Indeed, he was a most fortunate 
man. 

So he told himself as he put on his 
hat and coat, locked his office door and 
left for the street. It was a quarter 
after nine. Beatrice was going some- 
where that night with a party of friends 
—he had forgotten just where—and 
would not be at home until after 
eleven, she had told him. As a Christ- 
mas present, Forbes always sent him an 
annual pass to his theater, and to kill 
an hour’s time he dropped in. The cur- 
tain had just fallen on the third act 
when he entered and the foyer was full 
of people. 


ARRINGTON had scarcely had 
time to look around when a voice 
said at his side: “Harrington! Tommy 
Harrington !” 
He turned, and stared into a bronzed, 
bearded face. 

“Good Lord—you—Tavish !” 

The words came from him in an 
amazed gasp. Tavish, too, was staring 
as if he could not quite believe. Their 
hands met, not two, but all four, and 
for a space they gazed into each other’s 
eyes without speaking. Harrington re- 
gained his voice first. 

“Tavvy, I  thought—you 
India,” he said. 

“And I—thought you—were dead!” 
said Tavish. 

“Dead !” 

Tavish nodded. 

“Read it in a Bombay paper. Tom 
Harrington, old Harvard man, went 
down on.the Lusitania. And when I 
read about Baldy in the paper this 
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“I had to pry ’em loose to get at that Austrian dago’s face. After what I did to him, there was only one procedure for a 
gentleman of birth. He challenged me. I chose pistols. It was to happen next day at sunrise.” 
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afternoon, I—I cursed! Good heavens, 
Tommy, but this bunged-up old world 
of ours is a mighty little place after all, 
isn’t it?” 

As he spoke Tavish sent a swift 
glance in the direction of one of the 
boxes. 

“You're going home with me,” said 
Harrington, his voice trembling in his 
excitement. “I. was on my way when 
I dropped in here. Are you alone, 
Tavvy? If not, it makes no difference. 
Bring—your family.” 

Tavish laughed, the low, big-lunged 
laugh of an outdoor man. 

“I’m alone—almost. Still a bach’, 
Tommy. But I’ve got to see some one 
for a few moments after the show’s 
over. I say, old chap, let’s go down 
into the smoking-room until then. You 
still smoke like a fiend, eh?—and— 
you're married !” 

“Yes, I still smoke—and I’m very 
much married. You wont blame me 
for that when you see my wife, Tavvy. 
I wont shoot you if you fall in love 
with her yourself.” 

They were descending into the 
smoke-room. Tavish shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T’ve fallen in love just once,” he 
said. “I'll never do it again.” 


fo found seats by themselves, and 


lighted their cigars. Until the or- 
chestra struck up and the occupants of 
the smoking-room began hurrying up- 
stairs, they exchanged swiftly, as men 
who have not met for a long time, the 
chief events that had transpired in their 
lives in the last ten years. It did not 
take Harrington long. He had stuck 
like a dog to one thing, had made what 
was popularly regarded as a success of 
it, had married the prettiest girl on 
earth and had a fine home—without 
children. Tavish explained, in mere 
fragments of sentences, how he had 
been “building things:” two railroads 
in India, a tunnel in the Himalayas, 
a huge bridge in Hindustan and other 
odds and ends here and there. He was 
now in America on a “Government mis- 
sion.” They were soon alone, and 
Tavish said, chuckling happily as he 
looked at his friend: 
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“I’m glad you’re fixed up right with 
a wife and home, Tommy. Nothing 
else just like that, I suppose. But I 
say, old chap, I don’t quite agree that 
you married the prettiest girl in the 
world, you know. You'll pardon me, 
wont you? But I don’t—quite.” 

“You haven’t seen her,” expostulated 
Harrington. 

“And you haven’t seen—the other,” 
retorted Tavish, still chuckling. 

At this announcement Harrington 
turned quickly. 

“Then if you aren’t already married, 
you're going to be, eh? Is that it, 
Tavvy ?” 

“Never,” said Tavish. “I’ve sworn 
off for all time.” He leaned over sud- 
denly and placed a hand on Harring- 
ton’s knee. “By Jove, strange things 
have happened to-night, Tommy!” he 
exclaimed. “If I was superstitious, I’d 
think it uncanny. First I read about 
Baldy. Then I run on you, and I 
thought you were dead. And between 
you two I see her—up there,” and he 
nodded upward. “I never thought the 
world was so small. By Jove, I 
didn’t!” 

“Her?” repeated Harrington. 

“Yes, the prettiest woman in the 
world. Was head and heels in love 
with her over in Europe three years 
ago. She cured me then, cured me for 
all time; and here to-night I see her 
again, lovelier than ever. She’s up 
there now, raving over that putty- 
faced dago with the greasy hair. Her 
artistic soul, you know! Funny, aint 
it?” 

“Probably only a striking 
blance,” suggested Harrington. 

“Fiddlesticks! Don’t you think I 
went straight to her? Yes, I did, 
Tommy. You don’t suppose a// my 
sporting blood is dead? And back of 
the curtains she almost fainted. Swear 
to Heaven she did! Never saw anyone 
so cut up as she was when she saw me. 
And she implored me—that’s a good 
word, Tommy—to wait until after the 
last curtain, so she could have a few 
words with me alone. I don’t want to 
worry her, you know. Don’t care a fig 
for her now. But I’m waiting, as per 
instructions.” 


resem- 
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ARRINGTON gave him an under- 

standing thump with the palm of 
his hand. He lighted a fresh cigar, 
and gave another to Tavish. Ten years 
had slipped from his shoulders since 
half an hour ago. He had forgotten 
the ubiquity and the everlasting drudg- 
ery of his work. He felt young again, 
actually boyish in spite of his thirty- 
eight years, and he was conscious of 
straightening his slightly bent shoulders 
so that Tavish would not observe what 
desk-work had done for him. Tavish, 
a year older than he, was splendid phys- 
ically. Mountain, jungle and forest 
had treated him well. In his voice, his 
laughter, his very breath, there was 
something that roused in Harrington 
the enthusiasm and the spirit which he 
should never have lost, and it was the 
Harrington of other days who said, 
with a touch of old-time raillery in his 
words: 

““‘Double, double, toil and trouble’ 
and all that, you know, Tavvy. ‘’ Ware!’ 
as they say over in your country. If 
you're cured forever, keep away from 
her. When a lady faints at sight of a 
man—” 

“Almost fainted, if you please,” cor- 
rected Tavish. “Swayed a little, turned 
very white, couldn’t speak. And no 
wonder! You’ve got to hear about her, 
Tommy, if it kills you. I can’t sleep 
until I get it out of my system. I’m 
not superstitious, mind you, but I’m 
beastly curious. Do you mind?” 

“Go on,” said Harrington. 

“Met her first at a little village in 
Switzerland,” Tavish began. ‘Three 
years ago—in the summer. I was there 
looking up some uninteresting engineer- 
ing detail. The first time I laid my 
eyes on her I went flat. Utterly useless 
to my Company after that, Tommy. 
You'll agree I was never silly over the 
women. But when I did go I went, 
without a single reservation. I don’t 
blame myself, even now. She was the 
loveliest thing I had ever seen in all 
my life, an angel in Parisian clothes, a 
goddess without wings. I’m not hyper- 
bolizing. It’s the truth. Such hair! 
Such eyes! An exquisite voice, and 
with all her physical loveliness a sweet- 
ness that would have driven any man 
mad for possession of it. I was in love, 
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Tommy—at first sight. And the mo- 
ment we met, alone in a path just out- 
side the village, she smiled at me. She 
told me afterward that she didn’t know 
why she did it; that it seemed to her 
that some strong force had drawn us 
together there from the ends of the 
earth, and that she had known me 
always. She was from America. I was 
from India. She was there for her 
health, I on business. And she was 
unchaperoned. Said American girls 
didn’t need chaperons. Understand the 
situation, Tommy ? 


“* A T the end of a week the sun was 


rising and setting for just us two. 
And the month that followed, Tommy, 
was the only paradise I’ll ever have on 
this earth. I begged her to marry me 
and return to India with me, but she 
told me that would be impossible; that 
I must come to London three months 
later, and be married with her people 
present, in a civilized fashion. Seems 
they were coming over to London at 
that time. And I was straight with her, 
Tommy. I kissed her a million times, 
probably, and I held her in my arms 
until she couldn’t breathe—but I never 
went beyond an honest love. Now I 
can see. You'll understand shortly. 
We used to wander ‘off alone, and some- 
times when she was lying in’ my arms, 
with the valley away below us, she’d 
snuggle her face close up to mine, and 
let her hair fall loose all about me 
because I loved it so. We planned, of 
course. She would return to India with 
me—in. time. 

“Then, one day, I discovered some- 
thing. She had roused my jealousy by 
allowing a newcomer at the hotel to pay 
attention to her. This man was Lieuten- 
ant Rosek, of the Vienna Royal Horse, 
killing time on a furlough. He was a 
romantic-looking devil if you fancy 
that dark-blooded brew. I'll have to 
give him credit for that. And he was 
rich—also a gentleman of blood. Of 
course he fell in love with her. Why 
wouldn’t he? And she—well, what’s 
the use of mincing such a matter, 
Tommy? Out strolling one day alone 
I found them so close in each other’s 
arms that I had to pry ’em loose to get 
at that Austrian dago’s face. After 











what I did to him there was only one 
procedure for a gentleman of birth. 
He challenged me. I chose pistols. It 
was to happen the next day at sunrise. 

“You know what I can do with 
pistols, Tommy. Perforate a cat’s eye 
at twenty paces nine shots out of ten. 
Drive four nails out of five at ten. Kill 
a man nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand at forty paces. 
So I packed up my belongings and 
shipped them on ahead. Then I 
waited. 


“EE was ten o’clock that night, dark as 
blazes, when some one knocked at 
the door of my room, and she came in. 
Now don’t get excited, Tommy. What 
I’m going to tell you is coming to her, 
and afterward I’m going to show you 
the lady herself. There in my room, on 
her knees, she begged me not to fight. 
And she told me the truth. I’m glad 
of that, for it was the truth that cured 
me. She was a married woman, the 
wife of a well-known American, who’d 
come over to Europe for her health, or 
to study art, whichever you want to 
believe. She was posing under an 
assumed name. And this fight between 
Rosek and myself would betray her, and 
ruin her. She had already confessed to 
Rosek, and now she confessed to me. 
Rosek, she told me, would accept an 
apology. 

“Tommy, when I heard all that; 
when I learned what a serpent in the 
grass that angel-woman had been, and 
when it came to me that Rosek himself 
was the direct cause of my discovery, I 
wanted to shake hands instead of fight. 
And I did. But Rosek’s royal blood 
was different from mine. It made no 
difference to him whether the woman 
was married or not. He was infatuated 
with her. And she was infatuated with 
him. She was dead gone on that man, 
utterly and hopelessly. Of course they 
left the village. For two months, in 
one way and another, I managed to 
keep track of them: They lived as man 
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and wife. For two weeks they had a 
chateau all to themselves at Fribourg. 
Then I lost track of them. Of course 
I suspected she would never return to 
her husband. But evidently she did. 
For she’s up there—now—lovelier than 
ever. Do you wonder that I am im- 
pelled by a great curiosity to wait until 
the last curtain?” 

“I—don’t—know,” replied Harring- 
ton slowly, looking a little anxiously 
into his friend’s face. ‘Perhaps it 
would be best, Tavvy, if you walked 
out of this theater now—and never saw 
her again. I think it would. What do 
you say? Come home with me—now.” 

Tavish shook his head. 

“No, I have promised. 
wait.” 

His face had grown a little tense. 
Harrington saw his hands tighten, and 
he understood. It was the pull of the 
old infatuation, and he said again, with 
quiet insistence : 

“T tell you it’s best, Tavvy. 
Let’s go home.” 

The tan in Tavish’s face grew sud- 
denly a deeper red. And then, all at 
once, he laughed. It was the big, clear, 
outdoor laugh, and he rose to his feet. 

“You've guessed it, Tommy,” he con- 
fessed. “I thought I had it killed— 
until I saw her again to-night. Yes, 
I'll go with you. But before we leave 
I want you to see her. I don’t want 
you to think I am a fool. Come.” 

They stood, a minute later, leaning 
against the brass rail of the foyer. 
Tavish quietly designated the box and 
the woman. Even as they looked she 
turned her face in their direction. She 
was splendidly beautiful. 

“There she is—my sweetheart, the 
Austrian’s paramour,” whispered Tav- 
ish. ‘Was I so very much to blame, 
Tommy ?” 

He looked at his companion. 

“You—you know her?” he breathed. 

“Ves,” came back in a sobbing whis- 
per from Harrington’s blanched lips. 
“She is my wife.” 


I must 


I know. 
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“BEWARE!”. CRY THE CALIFOR- 


NIA QUAIL 


IN SPANISH. 
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THIS 


STORY EXPLAINS. Ve Y THAT 


WORD 
By Edwin 


[a wy |UIDADO! Cui- 
| | dado!” call the 
L_—|| crested quail of 
the California chaparral. “Cuidado! 
Cuidado!” they warn, to one another, in 


Spanish. ‘Take care! ” It 
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Take care! 
is a piercing note, very plain. 

A generous bid from Bruce, old-timer 
and sort of distant kin, to stop off at 
Salinas on my way between the two Cal- 
ifornia fairs and go on a quail-shooting 
trip from his ranch into the San Joaquin 
Valley, was not to be declined by Yours 
Truly. Besides, Salinas is within easy 
distance of Monterey on the coast—and 
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who would wish to miss 
romantic old Monterey? 
The lean and grizzled 
Dick met me with his dusty machine at 
the station and trundled me out to his 
ranch. God bless him! What a royal 
host he made—even as royal as his 
name! For he had everything prepared 
for the hunt, and we started early the 
next morning, while the air still was 
scented by the breath of the distant sea. 
We halted for gasoline at a squalid 
hamlet more Mexican than American, 
but equipped, of course, with the ubiqui- 
tous service garage. As we _ were 
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stretching our legs a moment, a woman, 
a very old, old woman, black-shawled 
and bent, scuttled by in the hot street. , 
Out of that unfailing courtesy which 
was his heritage from long association 
with the California natives, Bruce raised 
his hair-banded sombrero. 

“Buenos dias, senora.” 

She turned short, spat at him, snarled 
and scuttled on, muttering. But such a 
face! Small, dark, 
wrinkled and parch- a 
menty, from the slit in {° \ 
the shawl it had instan- 
taneously blazed ge. 
forth concentrated ‘aga 
venom and ugliness 
such as no pencil .¢ > 
may depict. 
Witches have been 
burned for 
less, and = 
invol - 
untarily I 
crossed my 
fingers. 

“She 
doesn ’t 
like you, 
Dick.” 


Bruce \ +3 
laughed ‘““\\) 
easily 


with mat- ANY 


ter - of - fact \ 
acceptance. \\ 
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“No. If é3 \ 
she had: TR 
teeth, I'd \/#&, 
as soon be \ -, 
bit byamad “  ” ° ‘4 
doe.” Met *y ‘O 
shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘All 
aboard,” he di- 
rected tersely. 

We proceeded without special inci- 
dent (and, to my unconfessed relief, 
without accident, either) up over the 
San Benito hills and down again, and 
into the Valley of the San Joaquin, 
whose western flanks (Bruce knew 
where) were our hunting-grounds. 

And rough hunting-grounds they 
proved to be. We navigated the ma- 
chine over apparently uncharted trails 
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Too many guns, and too 
many Mexicans glancing 
sideways at each other. It 
was sort of crowded for a 

white man. 


7 LIN through the brush to a little cafion- 


spring camping-place. But the 
rougher the country is, the fewer 

{ are the hunters—and the more 

the quail. It’s hot work, though. 

It was on the third day, I think, that 

I discovered the grave—discovered it 
when searching for a downed bird. The 
quail had dropped in a narrow, brushy 
canon, and when I located it, it was 
lying near a dingy wooden cross which 
surmounted a low mound. The cross 
was so weathered that any inscription 
upon it had long before been worn 
away. A considerable number of small 
stones had been piled about the base— 
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a Mexican and Indian tribute. Sun- 
baked, rain-drenched, cross and grave 
had been there a long, long time, and 
evidently had not been recently visited. 
The forlorn, silent spot somehow struck 
through. 

So I called Bruce in. 

“Oh,” he remarked, ‘‘you’ve found it, 
have you? That’s right. I knew it was 
round hereabouts. Wait—” 

He was not to be pushed. But after 
we had nooned frem canteens and 
pockets, under the influence of his pipe, 
he loosened up. During the interim the 
quail had recovered from the reports of 
our guns. “Cuidado! Cuidado!” they 
piped tentatively from hollow to slope. 


uart grave (said Dick) was dug in 
the winter of '73. Seventy-three 
was my first year in this country. Did 
you ever hear of Capitan Tiburcio Vas- 
quez? No? That shows you weren’t in 
California south of San Francisco in the 
seventies—no, nor in the sixties, either. 
Well, this Capitan Tiburcio aimed to be 
the successor to Capitan Joaquin Mu- 
rieta—and probably you’ve never heard 
of that celebrated cutthroat, either. 

Murieta took to the road, as we call 
it, in the early fifties, because some 
white-trash miners up north insulted his 
pretty wife and then striped his back 
when he interfered. El Diablo, King 
of the Sierras, or whatever he named 
himself, certainly did business—a lot of 
stories have been written about him— 
until in July of 53, when Harry Love’s 
ranger posse from Sacramento surprised 
his camp in Tejon Pass yonder, shot 
him down, horse and all, and sent his 
head for exhibition in a San Francisco 
saloon. 

When Harry Love took Capitan Joa- 
quin’s head,—or fixed it ready for tak- 
ing,— Vasquez was a mere kid over there 
on his father’s rancho of Los Felix, near 
Monterey. His mother was a Cantua, 
Guadalupe Cantua (that’s Cantua 
Cafion, leading up out of here), part 
Indian, part Mexican; and his father 
was a mixed blood too. What can you 
expect of a pinto like that? The solid 
color is the only good hoss. So in ’54 
young Vasquez stuck his knife into an 
American constable, during a row over a 
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woman at a Monterey fandango, and 
made his get-away into these San Benito 
hills. 

The affair blew over, they say, and he 
could have come in—he was only six- 
teen ; but this was the year after Murieta 
had been shuffled off, and although the 
“road” was pretty well combed by other 
thugs, all doing good business, the brat 
thought he saw a vacancy at the top. 
Anyhow, according to him—listen to a 
sixteen-year kid: “The Americanos 
shove our men about and try to get ‘our’ 
women from us!” So down he went to 
the rancho for his mother’s blessing, and 
to tell her the regular formula: “I’m 
going into the world and take my 
chances.” 

She blessed him, of course. Why not? 
Don Tiburcio Vasquez was he to be— 
El Capitdén, the despoiler of the heretic 
and the foreigner. 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado!” chanted the 
quail all around us.) 


Bu I don’t aim to give any history of 

California road-agents (continued 
Bruce), or of this same Vasquez. He 
spent most of his time, up to 1870, in 
San Quentin for stealing hosses and cat- 
tle. Believe he murdered one Italian at 
Enriquita, and carried off a girl from 
Mt. Diablo near Oakland. In 1870, 
though, he had been so insulted by his 
jail sentences that he joined with two 
other cusses, ‘‘Red-handed Dick” Pro- 
copio and Juan Soto, would-bes like 
himself, and took to the Murieta trail 
in earnest. 

Their territory ranged from Alameda, 
up Oakland way, south to Fresno in the 
San Joaquin Valley here. Plenty re- 
cruits came in from the Los Felix and 
Monterey district to enroll with their 
“playmate, Don Tiburcio ;” and pretty 
soon Vasquez was the captain instead 
of Juan Soto. Then Sheriff Morse of 
Alameda got busy. He struck their 
camp with his posse: Soto was shot 
dead ; the gang was scattered ; Procopio 
was arrested in San Francisco, and Cap- 
itan Vasquez had to hide. He estab- 
lished new headquarters in Cantua 
Cafion. I'll show you his cave after a 
bit. It’s up only a short piece from 
here. 














Soto and Procopio having been put 
away, Vasquez reorganized: he made a 
little fellow by the name of Leiva, who 
was his cousin, his first lieutenant; he 
made a big fellow, a San Juan rancher 
by the name of Clodomiro Chavez, six 
feet high and weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds, his second lieutenant ; 
and he adopted Rosalia, his mother’s 
niece and Leiva’s bride, as his queen. 

Relationship didn’t cut any figure. 
Most Mexicans are cousins, anyhow. 
Pretty girl was Rosalia, too. Vasquez, 
though, was a regular Don Juan, and he 
didn’t have an honest hair in his head, 
or a pleasant feature. 

Well, when I came out here in early 
73, he was the talk, they said, of every 
Mexican dance-hall from Santa Clara 
to Los Angeles. He’d robbed the Visalia 
stage near Soap Lake in the Valley; 
held up in one day four teamsters on the 
road near Hollister—you remember 
Hollister, on the state highway, where 
we stopped for gasoline,—and playing 
the lone hand, had searched Tom Mac- 
Mahon, of Hollister, to the tune of 
seven hundred and fifty dollars in gold. 

But just recently he’d been rather 
quiet, ’count of a Santa Cruz posse hav- 
ing drilled a hole in him and sent him 
to hide out again, with his Rosalia, in 
his cave up this cafion. It’s awful hard 
to catch a Mexican when every other 
Mexican is liable to be a relative. And 
his mother’s people were thick through 
this section. 


D!P you mark a little town called 
Tres Pifias, that we passed through 
just after leaving Hollister? It’s an old 
Mexican place; it used to be a favorite 
station on the trail out of the Valley 
and over San Benito Pass for the coast 
and the north—the Santa Cruz road. 
On the afternoon of August 26, ’73, I 
was in the Tres Pifias general store, 
talking with Andy Snyder, who ran it. 
Wanted to get him to handle a patent 
threshing-machine that I was agent for. 
I’d tied my hoss to the rail in front of 
the store, so as to ride on to Hollister 
when I was done. A lot of Mexicans, 
of course, were loafing about, smoking 
their cigarettes and squinting from under 
their sombreros. There wasn’t anything 
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unusual, but somehow I sensed trouble, 
though I didn’t know what. 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado! 
chanted the quail.) 

Andy and I talked quite a bit; he 
wasn’t certain that his trade demanded 
any newfangled — threshing-machine. 
Along near sunset a couple of other 
Mexicans strolled in. One was a slim, 
black-mustached young fellow; the sec- 
ond was an old badger-haired hombre 
with yellow teeth. We'd heard their 
“Buenos dias’ to the loafers without, 
when they’d dismounted. “Bueno,” they 
said to us inside. They wore guns, but 
that was all right in this country, al- 
though I didn’t pack one myself. 

I being a stranger yet, they looked to 
me the same as any Mexican. Andy 
afterward told me he suspected some- 
thing wrong, but he wasn’t in a position 
to say so. Probably half the paisanos 
there had, or ought to have had, a price 
on their heads; and as long as nobody 
bothered Andy, he tended strictly and 
wholly to his own business. However, 
the young fellow was Leiva, Vasquez’s 
first lieutenant and cousin, and the old 
fellow was a sweet morsel by name of 
Pedro Gonzales, an expert hoss-thief 
and a former Murieta man. 

Gonzales went out, and Leiva asked 
Andy to have a drink ; so we stepped to 
the bar. Somebody outside yelled for 
Andy, in English. Andy said: ‘“There’s 
Haley. Excuse me.” And he went out- 
side too. Haley was an American 
rancher who'd driven in with his team. 

Andy talked with Haley, in the street. 
And pretty soon in came another Mexi- 
can whom I didn’t know. He was named 
Moreno—a lovely character who’d shot 
his own captain, Sanate, for the reward, 
at Greek George’s ranch near Los 
Angeles, and stabbed a comrade named 
Bulvia, and was just out of San 
Quentin! 

The air in there began to smell bad 
to me—too many guns, and too many 
Mexicans glancing sideways at each 
other. It was sort of crowded for a 
lone white man. Leastwise I felt lone- 
some, although there were two or three 
other Americans. I started to go out, 
but I didn’t get far. The two hombres 
whipped out their guns; up went our 
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hands, and in a jiffy every mother’s son 
of us was neatly trussed and gagged, 
and we were sitting in a row against the 
wall—Mexicans and Americans alike, 
except they tied their own amigos mighty 
loose. 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado! Cuidado!”’) 

It was a smooth, quick job done by 
experts, all right. Outside, Andy hadn’t 
heard a sound. In he came, chaperoned 
by the biggest Mexican I 
ever saw — Clodomiro 
Chavez, Vasquez’s 
second _ lieutenant. 
Andy already was f 
looking as scared as | ## 
if he were being led XY if ss 
to slaughter. We “Ss 
were sitting there on the 
floor against the wall; 
two guns met Andy; 
big Chavez grinned, 
and in about ten sec- 
onds Andy had joined 
the crowd. 

Chavez watched 
us; Leiva and Mo- » 
reno went through us ° 
and through the till 
and sacked the shelves 
Outdoors shooting had 
begun ; voices were shout- | 
ing, in Mexican; it wasa | 
town hold-up, sure enough. , 
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: ie E two hombres didn’t get 
much from us Americans, 
and nothing at all from the 


Mexicans. They took my 
watch and Andy’s watch, but 
made a water-haul in the till. 
So they poked Andy with 
their guns, and swore they’d 
cut off his ears if he didn’t 
produce. He well knew 
they’d do it too, or worse ; 
and after they’d removed 


So, with a gun against 
his ribs, Andy navi- 
gated to the door of the 
living-room, called his 
wife and told her to 

fetch their stocking. 
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his gag so he could talk, he vowed on 
Moreno’s cross-handled dagger that no 
money was in the store, but if they'd 
promise not to harm his wife, he’d call 

her and she’d fetch out some money. 
“We are caballeros ; we do not harm 
women,” answered that young devil 
Leiva. Every Mexican cutthroat is a 
“caballero”’—gentleman! So, with a 
gun against his ribs, Andy navigated to 
the door of the living-room, 
called his wife and told her to 

fetch their stocking. 
That about skinned 
the premises, and the 
caballeros politely 
backed out of the 
front door. Pres- 
enily there was a 
chorus of yells and 
a gallop of hoofs, 
and we knew the 
gang had beat it. So 
Andy’s wife untied 
us; the Mexicans 
who’d been party to 
the game yawned 
and stretched to 
show they bore no 
hard feelings, and 
while they rolled a 
cigarette apiece, we 
Americans rushed 
out to learn what 

had happened. 

We soon found 
there’d been the 
devil to pay. I mean 
that. Tiburcio him- 
self had arrived and 

; had been doing busi- 

| ness. He'd killed a 

poor Portuguese 

sheep-herder who 

didn’t understand what it all 

was about and hadn't 

halted; he’d shot dead a 

’ teamster, George Redford, 

; because Redford was deaf 

" & and couldn’t hear; he just 
Pd missed Sherrer, the black- 
ea smith, but he’d tumbled Lee 
oe Davidson, the hotel-keeper, 
into his own wife’s arms as she 

was closing the hotel door according 
to orders. Haley had been kicked in 




















the ribs, and was lying there sick and 
half senseless in the street. Mrs. David- 
son was shrieking, and other women 
were yelling and running about. But 
the Mexicans weren’t doing a damned 
thing. 

My horse was gone—so were seven 
other horses. 

We quieted Mrs. Davidson and the 
other women. Then we laid out the 
bodies, fixed things best we could and 
sent a vaquero to Hollister for an under- 
taker. One of the American ranchers 


rode up to San José to notify the sheriff - 


and the coroner; and I hired a horse 
and started hot-foot for Los Angeles to 
get action out of there too. 

I’d been growing madder and madder. 
I was just tenderfoot enough not to fall 
for a hold-up by Capitan Tiburcio Vas- 

‘quez or anybody else, white or yellow, 
but especially yellow. Don Tiburcio 
was nothing to me except a thug. But 
he was something to some of the rest of 
’em. Andy swore he couldn’t do a 
thing, or he’d be ruined—a knife or a 
bullet in his back, store burned and that 
sort of business. And I guess he was 
right. Haley was as sick as a dog from 
that kick in the stomach. The American 
ranchers were a bit timid, and I can’t 
blame ’em. They had wives, daughters, 
property. But I was a free lance and 
didn’t give a continental what happened 
to me if I could only see that Don 
Tiburcio or that Lieutenant Leiva first. 
I was kind of spunky in those days. 

Adams was sheriff at San José then. 
Bill Rowland was sheriff of Los Angeles 
County. They both were men from the 
ground up. Rowland was a native son. 
He’d been born on the Puente rancho 
near Los Angeles; his father had come 
out in 42. He owned two thousand 
acres himself, and he knew all the coun- 
try like a book and spoke its language. 

I looked him up pronto, and we talked. 
Of course I wanted him to organize a 
posse right away and take the trail. 
What trail? Bill was powerful quick 
on the trigger when in action, and a 
hound on the scent; but he had a long 
head. I was young, apt to go off half- 
cocked—not so, Rowland. 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado! Cuidado’) 

Rowland explained that by this time 
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the Vasquez gang had split and scat- 
tered—to draw their hats low, hunch up 
in their serapes, squat in the sun on the 
safe side of their ‘cousins’ ” ’dobes, play 
peaceful, wait. Don, Tiburcio likely 
was hiding in the Cantua region. The 
rolling chaparral was cut by a hundred 
trails and cafons. He had plenty of 
friends in the hills and in Los Angeles 
itself. They kept him thoroughly posted 
on the movements of the posses. Row- 
land said that he himself couldn’t scratch 
his head without being reported through- 
out the whole country from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. 


O we would wait too. But we didn’t 
wait very long. Adams rode down 

out of San José—he was the nearer to 
Tres Pinas and the Cantua region—and 
never bagged a thing. Then one morn- 
ing while I was in Rowland’s office 
seeking news, a Mexican sidled in; they 
had a confab, aside; Rowland said 
“Adiéds.’ The Mexican went out, his 
blanket to his face; Rowland lighted a 
cigar. 

“That amigo claims Leiva’s ready to 
come over and turn state’s evidence 
against El Capitan if I’ll promise him 
his freedom. He’s crazy about Rosalia. 
I’ve been banking on that. His chief’s 
stolen his woman, and he’s just waked 
up to the fact. Bueno!” 

“Is he coming, then?” I asked. 

Bill lazily blew a cloud of smoke, 
but his eyes glinted in a way good to 
see. 
“Yes. I sent for him. You'd better 
stay around. We’re liable to get action. 
Don’t think I’d care to be in El Capi- 
tan’s boots. When a Mexican turns 
jealous once—watch out. I don’t ask 
any quicker weapon than a woman, when 
dealing with a criminal, Woman gets 
’em.” 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado.”’) 

It wasn’t long, not more than half an 
hour, before Leiva sidled in. He hadn’t 
been far away, evidently. I’d never 
have known him with his serapfe pulled 
up and his hat pulled down; but here 
he was. I knew his face the instant he 
uncovered. He was the olive, sleek, 
tiger-cat kind—and you never forget a 
face, either, after it’s looked at you over 











Through the dusk Bill and Rosalia saw two figures—one they sized up as El Capitan; the other was a woman with a shawl 
over her head, cooking. Rosalia swore. 
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the muzzle of a gun. He removed his 
cigarette-butt, swept a sideways glance 
at me, batted not an eyelash and flashed 
a pleasant smile at Rowland. 

“El Sefior Shereef want me?” he 
queried, direct. 

“Yes,” said Bill. He got up and 
locked the door. “Sit down.” Leiva 
settled on the edge of a chair. He was 
a bit uneasy, but he was game. 

“T heard you wanted to see me. 
You're Leiva?” 

<ahw 

‘You know where E] Capitan is, they 
say.” 

“I find out if I no go to jail.” 

“You wont only go to jail; you'll be 
hanged,” growled Bill. 

Leiva shrugged his shoulders while 
rolling a cigarette. 

“Hang me—no find El Capitan,” he 
said. 

“Then you’re willing to turn state’s 
evidence, are you, if you'll be let off?” 

Leiva shrugged his shoulders and 
puffed. 

“No comprend’.” 

Rowland grinned and tilted his cigar 
higher. 

“So Tiburcio’s made 
you and stolen your woman! 
Rosalia?” 

This Leiva did ‘‘comprend’,” and 
mighty quick. He sprang to his feet; 
his face blazed; his Spanish was too 
rapid for me, but he cussed through the 
whole vocabulary. Bill smoked and 
listened to him until he got through, sub- 
sided and sat twitching. 

“It is true, amigo. You have been 
made a fool of, and so has Rosalia. We 
all know it. You can speak in English. 
This man’ (and he waved his hand at 
me) “is a friend. He too has been 
robbed by Don Tiburcio.” Seemed to 
me that Rowland put this very deli- 
cately, considering that that slim devil 
before me was the fellow who’d gone 
through my pockets. ‘Where is Rosa- 
lia now?” 

“She come,” muttered Leiva, still 
glowering. 

Rowland straightened up. 

“Bueno. All right,” he said. ‘“‘Lis- 
ten, amigo. If you and Rosalia lead 
us to Tiburcio, without his knowing it, 


a fool of 
Where’s 


”? 
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you'll not be punished as long as you 
live honest. Understand?” 

Leiva sullenly nodded. 

“Now you go and tell Rosalia, and 
come back to-morrow at this hour.” 

“Si,” nodded Leiva. 

He pulled down his hat and hunched 
into his blanket. Rowland unlocked the 
door for him, and he went. 


ILL faced me. 

“We get busy,” he said. ‘It’s bet- 
ter than I thought. There are the two 
of ’em—Leiva and Rosalia both. When 
the gang rode away from Tres Pifias, 
Rosalia met ’em; in the excitement she 
and Tiburcio played the game too wide ; 
Leiva saw a few things—says he’d have 
killed the Captain and maybe Rosalia 
too, that night, but the Captain was 
watching out. When the gang scat- 
tered in the morning, Leiva’d already 
gone, by himself, to wait a chance. 
Tiburcio got afraid; he couldn’t trust 
Rosalia—never stayed true to one 
woman, anyway—and took her down to 
Elizabeth Lake, northeast of Los 
Angeles, and left her there. She didn’t 
like that. Then he moved her to a 
sheep-ranch and left her ‘with only an 
old man and old woman, and promised 
to come after her. That was no life for 
Rosalia. She kicked and cried, and on 
his next visit, she made him mad. He 
claimed he was too poor to ‘support 
her—the chase was too hot. ‘She told 
him he had another sweetheart; he de- 
nied it, but she knew his hang-out, spied 
on him one morning and saw the 
woman! Saw another woman in their 
cave! That settled matters with Rosa- 
lia, pronto. It didn’t take her long to 
find Leiva, who’d been looking for her. 
She’s a pretty thing, and they made 
up—the fellow really loves her. But 
they want Tiburcio’s scalp, and I guess 
we'll get it for em. There are two 
caves; Rosalia knows the last one. 
She’s sure El] Capitan and his newest 
queen are there.” 

(Now the quail were chanting more 
freely. “Cuidado! Cuidado! Cuidado!” 
they called, back and forth. ‘Take 
care! Take care! ‘Take care!” Bruce 
paused and gazed about.) 

They were calling just like this (he 
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continued), in the early morning when 
we rode down that cafion from above— 
hundreds of ’em. “Cuidado! Cuidado!” 
they yelled. 

There were four of us in the posse. 
Rowland had a United States warrant. 
We'd left Los Angeles at midnight, with 
Leiva to guide us to the sheep-ranch, 
where we picked up Rosalia; and then 
we'd pushed on to the cafion as fast as 
the hosses would stand for, traveling 
mainly by night. This back-country 
wasn’t thickly populated then. 

It was a long trip, but worth it; and 
Rowland had it in his mind to skin the 
Sheriff Adams crowd of San José. We 
couldn’t move any too fast for Rosalia. 
She was a perfect little fury—a Mexi- 
can beauty for whom the dice had rolled 
wrong. That “other woman,” whom 
she suspected and claimed she had 
glimpsed through the brush at the cave, 
bit hard. 

We made a last forced night’s march 
through the Benito country into this 
Cantua region, where Leiva and Rosalia 
knew every trail. We headed Cantua 
Cafion and lay out, under cover, all 
day. That evening Bill took Rosalia 
and scouted for the cave. They found 
it, and saw the supper-fire; through the 
dusk they saw two figures—one they 
sized up as El Capitan; the other was 
a woman with a shawl over her head, 
cooking. Rosalia swore. “Bueno,” 
said Bill. And.they came back. 


Sige rest seemed easy. We were to 
ride down the cafion at dawn, spread 
in a line from side to side, and the far 
end was to ride a little faster than the 
near end and edge in. 

Rowland held the cave end; I held 
the far end; Leiva and Rosalia were in 


the middle, for the word had been 
passed to watch ’em. You never can 
tell. So we rode, just as the mist 
thinned, and before we’d much more 
than started, the quail began to call. 

(“Cuidado! Cuidado! Cuidado!”’) 

The cave was under some rim-rock, 
amidst bushes where a little spring 
flowed down a short side-cafion—a box- 
cafion, with the upper end closed. Row- 
land’s idea was to close the lower end 
too. 
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“Damn the quail!” I thought. They 
were enough to rouse the dead. But 
perhaps they always called that way in 
the cafion, this time of year. 

I closed in, moving faster, but the 
game broke cover. Down out of the 
box-cafion he came, riding hell-bent, 
and minding nothing but his get-away. 

It was a hot chase. He had an awful 
good hoss; he rode like a fiend, stick- 
ing and leaning double—a small target. 
Nobody could help admiring how he did 
ride—there’s no rider in the world as 
good as one of those Californians; but 
we had to have him, and the lead caught 
him, just about here where we are, at 
the mouth of the Cantua. At least, 
here’s where he left his seat. He fell 
off sideways into the brush, all of a 
heap, and the hoss galloped on. 

I’ve no idea whose bullets—but Leiva 
was there first; and then came Rosalia 
and Rowland, and we others raced in. 
When I pulled up, the three were on the 
ground, Bill was stooping over, arrang- - 
ing things; Leiva had squatted, trying 
to roll one of those eternal cigarettes. 
“Santa Maria!” he was muttering rap- 
idly, but his fingers wouldn’t work. 
Rosalia had cowered nigh flat, and was 
thrashing and wailing, her nerve gone. 
“The darned little fool!” I thought; 
but that’s the way with those Mexican 
women. 

The job seemed well done, since it 
had to be done. And we looked—and, 
by George, boy, that wasn’t Don Ti- 
burcio—that figure laid in the brush. 
It was a woman! Bill merely raised 
the hat a mite, that he had placed over 
the face, so we could see. It was a 
woman—an old native woman, gray, 
wrinkled as a walnut, once ugly as an 
ape (like they get, you know), but not 
ugly now. Whew! And she was dead. 

(Bruce paused again, and drew a 
long breath. He sucked at his heavy 
mustache, while he absently mopped his 
face with his bandanna and gazed out 
into the shimmering slopes of grease- 
wood and manzanita, holly and laurel. 
“Cuidado! Cuidado!’ chanted the 
quail. ) 

Somebody swore. Rosalia thrashed 
and shrieked. Except for that, every- 
thing was quiet. Rowland replaced the 









hat and straightened. He was about to 
say something, when we heard a shout, 
\ and here came Don Tiburcio himself, 
riding like mad, plunging down the side 
of the cafion, and making straight 
across for us. And we let him come. 
“Santa Maria!” gasped  Leiva, 
3 white. 
“T did not know! 
Rosalia was wailing. 
Yes, we let him come—never cocked 
a hammer. He arrived, jumped off as 
if he didn’t see us—flung himself on— 
that. 
“Madre mia! Madre mia! Ay, Madre 
mia!” he cried. 
God! I hadn't 
hadn’t guessed. 










I did not know!” 











known, either— 






bt Captain stood up and cursed us. 
He was crazed. He cursed us all, 
there and back again—cursed us from 
our beginnings, and on into the future. 
He might have murdered us, for we 
weren’t lifting a hand, but he was 
weaker than we; he shook; he fairly 
foamed. Rowland waited until he had 
exhausted himself; then he cut in! 
“That will do, Vasquez. You say we 
killed her, and you curse . 
us. You lie! You killed 
her, and you are the one 
who iscursed. You fel: 
lows don’t think of 
these things when you 
take to the road, do you? 





























You defy the law. But 
there’s a higher law 
than man-law: there’s 





the law of God that you 
can’t outride. It trails 
you down, in the end. 
And some day you find 
you meet it, at the turn 
of the road. 

“The only punish- 
ment you count is the 













has a back-fire. That’s 








THE BACK-FIRE 


Cerrocito, the other day. You remember?” day. 
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why you must live in a hole, like a 
coyote. That’s why you're afraid of a 
stab between the shoulders and can’t 
trust your own friends. That’s why she 
is here. 

“You cur! It might have been some- 
body else ; there have been several some- 
body elses, already, and what did you 
care? You called yourself El Capitan, 
and a caballero. Other people and other 


,people’s property—what are they when 


a caballero takes the road? You've 
posed as a big man. When you went 
to the gallows, your mother (God rest 
her in peace now!) would have wept for 
you and you’d have been proud. In- 
stead—look ! 

“You defied law and order to break 
you—but you’re broken. Yes, big and 
little, it gets you. All you people of 
the crooked trail play against a marked 
deck, and you expect to win! But the 
law wins; you lose” (and he turned on 
Leiva and Rosalia), “all of you, man 
and woman. There are things worse 
than the gallows, for you.” 

Bill put on his hat. ‘Well, Don 
Tiburcio,’—and his words snapped,— 
“we don’t want you to-day. Not ¢o- 
day. We'll leave you. Adids! Come 
on, boys.” 

He mounted his hoss. We put on our 
hats and climbed aboard. Leiva 
made a move, and stopped. So 
we rode off and left the three of 

them. 


BRUCE quit. The quail also 
had quit, for a minute. 

“Then this is the grave, is it?” 
I ventured. 

“Yes. This is the grave of old 
Guadalupe Cantua.” 

“What became of Tiburcio?” 

“He was hanged at San José in 
° 1875.” 
“What became 


gallows. Bah! What is ie of Leiva?” 

the gallows? When Ry ‘*Never 
you murder and rob, ‘ tee knew.” 
why don’t you think? as “And 
You know what a back- ' Rosa- 
fire is? Every shot lia?” 
you’ve fired has a back- wr ah cow pA “She spit at me, in 
fire. Every crooked deal “Rosalia?” “She spit a we, in Cefrocito, the other 


You remember?” 

















Jiminy Crouts, 


If We Only Could! 


By William Donahey 


WHEN the weather is hot, and we're sticky and mad, 
When things go wrong, and trade is bad, 

There is just one thing that would do us good 
And—jiminy crouts, if we only could! 


Throw off our worry and business care, 

Like the shirts and pants we used to wear, 
And cleanse our tempers and wash our souls 

In the muddy joys of our swimmin’ holes! 


We're getting old, and we can’t, it’s true. 
But still there’s something we all can do! 
We can double our tracks on memory’s path, 
And freshen our souls with a mental bath! 



































A Complete 


Of the 





IAIN had been falling for five 
days when I first saw Hartley 
House. Even when drenched 

: and dripping, its two thousand 
acres along the river-bank were beautiful. 

I had been an interne in St. Julian’s Hos- 
pital, and at the close of my last year Dr. 
Buchtoltz had asked me to undertake a case 
which he thought might be profitable and 
interesting to a young physician. The case 
was that of Mr. Homer Sidney, the owner 
of Hartley House. 

“I never saw so strong a will to live,” said 
Dr. Buchtoltz to me. “He lives because he 
wills to live, for some tremendous reason 
of which I know nothing.” 

On the drive from the station, the driver 
pointed to where the river had eaten a little 
bay out of the bank. He said a murder had 
been committed there. 

“Who was killed there?” I asked. 

“You'll learn the story soon enough,” said 
the driver, “if you stay in this house.” 











‘HE household at Hartley consisted of 
Mr. Sidney, an invalid but charming 
and courageous old man; Mrs. Sidney, a 
gracious, dignified woman of Spanish 
blood; their daughter Isobel, a beautiful 
girl with whom I fell in love almost at once; 
and Jed, an old servant whose position in 
the house seemed peculiar and whose be- 
havior was rather worse than that. As an 
example of Jed’s unusual status, I may state 
that Mr. Sidney, who loved wine and whose 
health now forbade its use, often invited 
Jed to sit with him and plied him with wine, 
apparently for the vicarious pleasure of 
watching the fellow enjoy it. Years before, 
Mr. Sidney had lived in South America. 

My first night at Hartley, Jed locked me 
in my room by a concealed bolt on the out- 
side. I said nothing but secretly filed the 
bolt through. 

A few nights later I heard a woman’s 
scream in the hall and rushing out, found 
Mrs. Sidney expostulating with Jed, who 
grasped her by the wrist. He slunk off, 
and Mrs. Sidney explained that Jed had 
been drinking but was harmless. This 
hardly seemed adequate explanation. And 
soon afterward Mrs. Sidney made an ex- 
traordinary request: would I—for reasons 
unstated—allow my engagement to Isobel 
to be announced? I would indeed; and 
Isobel, who treated the affair as«a joke, 
explained that it was to drive off Jed, who 
wished to marry her! 

And then Jed showed me that he was to 
be taken seriously, for he fired at me out 
in the woods one day. 

I dropped at the sound of the shot, and 
a moment later saw Jed staring down at 
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what he thought was my body. Afterward, 
when he saw me alive and well at the house, 
he suffered a shock indeed. I wrote letters 
to two friends, telling them of Jed’s act 
and telling them that if anything happened 
to me, Jed would presumably be respon- 
sible. These letters I showed to Jed, relying 
on them to keep him from repeating his 
attempt. “It was a mistake,” he said. “I 
would not do you any harm. I shot at a 
rabbit.” 

Jed admitted the next day he had shot at 
me for the reason that I was engaged to 
Isobel and that he intended to marry her. 


OMETIMES Mr. Sidney could be taken 

out in an automobile, and on one of 
these trips he expressed the wish to go in- 
side the penitentiary at Alwick. In the 
library an elderly convict was engaged in 
cataloguing some new volumes. 

“That’s Dobson,” said Warden Williams 
in response to Mr. Sidney. “You must 
know his story. He is the man who killed 
his brother. You are living in the Dobson 
house.” 

An astonishing thing about Mr. Sidney 
was an occasional emotion which was one 
of savage hate. I saw this unexpectedly 
one day. It was a confession of something 
I did not want to know. 

A few days later, Harkins, a plumber 
working at Hartley House, related to me 
that four or five years before, in attempting 
to win a wager, he had gone to the haunted 
pool at midnight. While he was waiting, 
he heard acry.. Then.a little later, he said, 
he saw a man standing on the edge of the 
pool, and leaning with both hands on a 
cane, 

The story of the murder was related to 
me one chill October evening by Jed, when 
Mr. Sidney, Jed and I were sitting before 
the fire. There were two brothers, Richard 
Dobson, the elder, and Henry Dobson, the 
younger, and they had trouble over the es- 
tate. On the evening of the murder, both 
got drunk, and they started home together. 
Voices were heard near the pool, and inves- 
tigators found parts of Henry’s clothing. 
Richard was convicted, though the State 
could not produce any indubitable physical 
evidence of Henry’s death. 

That night I fell asleep in the library. It 
was two o'clock when I awoke. I stopped 
at the main door of the house on the way to 
my room and was surprised to find the door 
unlocked. A challenge arose within me— 
to go down to the pool. I went. At the 
edge of the pool a man was revealed in the 
moonlight. He leaned on a stick. There 
_ a man at the haunted pool. I had seen 
him, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


{—. || REALLY vio- 
A| lent change 
came into our 
lives. A suggestion that 
Mr. Sidney go to the 
South for the winter was 
acted upon, and within 
a month I was separated 
from the place and peo- 

ple so important 
& in my affec- 
pe tions. Dr. 
Buchtoltz had 
been called to 
ge Hartley House 
by Mr. Sidney’s 
discouraging condi- 
tion. Our invalid 
®/ had overtaxed him- 
self the evening he 
displayed such activity in his 
room, such unusual strength 
and agility. The following 
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morning he was almost in 
collapse. I was alarmed and 
telephoned Dr. Buchtoltz, who 





came out at once. 

“You will see his will pull him 
through,” said Dr. Buchtoltz. “If it 
were not for that, I should be alarmed. 
He is very low.” 

“I blame myself for permitting the 
unusual exertion,” I said. ‘My judg- 
ment was deluded, I think, by my hap- 
piness at seeing him so strong. He 
really seemed strong. It did not seem 
fictitious or unnatural.” 
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Dr. Buchtoltz said that the phenome- 
non was not new in his experience with 
Mr. Sidney’s case. 

“T have had it six years,” he said, 
“and this is the sixth time he has 
gone from unexplained and unnatural 
strength to extreme and dangerous weak- 
ness. And always in the fall—some- 
where about this time. Each time I 
have seen his will assert itself and 
strengthen him in his exhaustion.” 

I felt that I had been careless and 
was responsible, but Dr. Buchtoltz did 
not say so or, apparently, think so. He 
came every day for a week, and Mr. 
Sidney slowly regained his strength. 
Only one reference was made to the 
night I walked to the pool and saw the 
figure at the river’s edge. 

The day I called Dr. Buchtoltz I had 
been too concerned and alarmed to pay 
much attention to anyone but Mr. Sid- 
ney and did not observe until toward 
evening that Jed was malignantly un- 
friendly again in his attitude toward 
me. Finally he made it apparent by a 
bit of vicious insolence. I had deter- 
mined never again to take hold of that 
nettle gingerly but to clutch it. 

“What do you mean by that?” I 
asked. 

“There is a plague of officiousness 
about here, or has been since you came,” 
he said. ‘You locked the front door 
last night some time, didn’t you?” 

“I found it open this morning, and 
after I had walked about the grounds 
for a while I came in and threw the 
bolt,” I told him. 
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He seemed unpleasantly astonished— 
jolted and disturbed. 

“You were abroad last night!” he 
exclaimed. 

“You had locked me in, I know,” I 
said, “—or thought you had. I found 
my door bolted when I went back to my 
room. I wasn’t in it when you bolted 
it,’ I added. “I was asleep in the 
library. When I awakened I went out- 
side for a moment. The door was un- 
fastened. I bolted it when I came in.” 

ED was more disturbed, and he 

showed it. 

“Where did you go?” he asked. 

“T walked around,” I said, “down by 
the river.” 

His discomposure became acute. He 
looked sick. 

“Where were the dogs?” I asked. “I 
didn’t see any.” 

He tried to smile. 

“They were with me,” he said. “I 
was out, and you locked me out. ‘lhat’s 
why I have been so indignant. I came 
back and found I had to break into 
the house. I was in a hurry. You 
wouldn’t have liked it yourself.” 

“T don’t like it myself. I don’t like 
being locked in my room. I'll not have 
it. I thought I had given you to under- 
stand that it would not be tolerated. I 
do not want to annoy the family by 
complaints, but I will not endure 
that.” 

“Well, you can see the occasion for 
it. You were loose last night, and your 
conscientious officiousness made trouble. 
I knew your type, the moment I set eyes 
on you. I said here’s a trouble-making 
person with a duty. You show it. Of 
course, you had to bolt that door. You 
could not assume that it was open for a 
purpose. No thought of anybody that 
might be outside! I knew you. That’s 
why we're safe only when you are 
locked in your room.” 

“Well, I'll not have it,” I insisted, 
“and you can understand that. It is 
flat. Why do you have to run around 
the grounds at night?” 

“Do you have to be judge of my 
habits? If you do, it may satisfy you 
to know that I frequently have many 
duties to perform for Mr. Sidney in the 
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night. I frequently drink too much 
wine. I frequently walk around the 
grounds to clear my head and be able 
to do what is needed by Mr. Sidney. 
You are a fine doctor! Didn’t you see 
Mr. Sidney was overexerting himself 
last night? Didn’t you know he’d pay 
for it? I did, but I couldn’t stop it. 
Who do you suppose was with Mr. 
Sidney all night? I was. Your serv- 
ice was that of locking me out. You 
ought to be manacled instead of merely 
locked in. You're _ superserviceable. 
It’s a crime. Get over it.” 

My mind had jumped to a conclu- 
sion. 

“Were you at the pool last night?” 
I asked. 

“Ves,” he said. 

He was very ugly. sf 

“You seem to be a Paul Pry,” he 
said. “You ought to be manacled.” 

I was not interested in Jed. I was 
thinking of my figure at the pool. As 
embodied in Jed it did not fascinate 
me. 


CHAPTER XVII 


R. BUCHTOLTZ suggested the 
winter trip to the South. Mr. 


Sidney’s vitality needed careful 
nursing. It was important to protect 
him from winter rigors, even as they 
could be modified in a sick-room. The 
doctor said he himself felt the need of 
a change. He prescribed one for both 
his patient and himself. He and Mr, 
Sidney made the arrangements. Mrs. 
Sidney and Isobel were to go. 

A steam yacht was to be leased and 
brought up the river to the house land- 
ing. Mr. Sidney’s trip would involve 
no more exposure than that of being 
wheeled or carried the short distance 
from the house to the landing. 

Arrangements went ahead rapidly, and 
a sense of desolation increased within 
me. Romantic folly came to its account- 
ing. The fairy-story was to be ended 
without youth’s necessary ‘They lived 
happily ever after.” 

The yacht came up to its mooring and 
lay by the landing for a week while the 
provisioning was being cared for. Hun- 
dreds of bottles of Mr. Sidney’s fine 
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wines were put on board—for the un- 
speakable Jed. I could imagine the 
delicate voluptuousness of Mr. Sidney 
in a warm night in Southern waters 
with the great Canopus in the sky and 
Jed halfway through his second bottle. 

Isobel was eagerly anticipatory. Mrs. 
Sidney, I thought, seemed merely to be 
resigned, with trepidation. My pros- 
pects were wholly disconsolate. But 
they improved. 


IRST there was a cordial statement 

by Mr. Sidney. 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘when we come 
back, we shall wish we had not gone, 
unless we can find you again with us. 
In fact, I do not believe I’d submit to 
these arrangements with any other 
understanding. My friend Buchtoltz 
tells me he cannot go unless you relieve 
him of his practice. That is the only 
consideration upon which I consent at 
all to leaving you behind. Buchtoltz 
has to get away. He is getting old, you 
know.” 

Mr. Sidney’s smile made his pity of 
Dr. Buchtoltz a kindly irony but I 
thought he actually felt more assured 
in expectancy than the famous doctor. 

Dr. Buchtoltz was even apologetic. 
He said he was depriving me of an 
interesting voyage. If he did not go, 
I should have been needed, but he 
thought it important for his efficiency 
that he conserve his strength over the 
winter, and he felt that his mind would 
be easier if I would join his office 
force. 

That was flattery. It was intended 
to be so. Both Mr. Sidney and Dr. 
Buchtoltz were delicately considerate of 
emotions. 

Mrs. Sidney was the one who offered 
me the real balm. 

“John,” she said, “we shall want you 
with us. We shall miss you.” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Sidney,” I 
suggested, “thaf now we can consider 
this fiction terminated ?” 

“You mean your engagement to 
Isobel ?” 

“Surely.” 

“No, please,” she said. “On the boat 
there will be no problems. The com- 
munity is too compact and must be con- 
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siderate. But when we come back, I'll 
need you just as before.” 

Isobel. said: 

“Good-by, John. Be at the landing 
when we return. You'll be the first 
person I want to see.” 

I ought not to have been so discon- 
solate. These were fair portents, but 
a portent does little to console a loss. 
I stood on the little dock and watched 
the yacht go down the river. And when 
it had disappeared below the point of 
land south of the pool, the world was a 
sodden pancake and life had no pros- 
pects. 

Charles drove me to the city. I was 
a bit of human driftwood for a week. 
It did not matter that they were coming 
back. They were gone; that was the 
disaster. It was in the present; the 
future is too ambiguous for consolation 
or comfort. 

I, disconsolate, miserable, moody and 
spiritually unwell, could see only this 
tragedy: they were gone. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


distress, trying to be efficient in my 
discharge of professional duties for 
Dr. Buchtoltz and to be professionally 


| WENT through a winter of ecstatic 


composed in aspect and mind. I had 
an anguished delight in my experiences. 
My loneliness was my most acute pain 
and my most cherished comfort. I did 
not want to profane the emotional 
solemnity of so much unhappiness by 
subjecting it frequently to the banal 
touch of sociable life in the ordinary. 
It was a joy to be profoundly un- 
happy. 

I dined, whenever possible, in a little 
French restaurant, not overnice, but be- 
loved because Madame, the wife of the 
proprietor, was so serenely, purely and 
comfortably feminine in the cashier’s 
cage where she knitted when she was not 
taking in money and making change. 
The individual woman [ wanted being 
not only out of sight but to normal 
prospect out of expectation, I wanted 
association with abstract womanhood. 
Whenever I could, I went to the theater 
in the afternoon, because the audiences 
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were composed so largely of sleek women 
with violets and orchids. 

I had letters from the enchanted 
party in the South. Mrs. Sidney wrote 
twice a week with great affection. Mr. 
Sidney once a week dictated to Jed a 
letter, cordial and jocular, for me. Oc- 
casionally Jed added a sheet for him- 
self, kindly or rasping as the mood had 
him at the time. 

Isobel also wrote, but with the great- 
est eccentricity. While they were at 
Palm Beach I had a letter a day from 
her for four days. Then I had none 
for two weeks, although they remained 
at Palm Beach. She made the postman 
a tragedian for me. 

In one letter this virginal imp wrote 
as if I were her lover, and that letter 
was as the song of the meadow lark 
from a snow-covered field in March, as 
the odor of lilacs on a warm night in 
May. 

The Sidneys went to the Bahamas but 
did not remain there. They wrote me 
that Mr. Sidney was well. Dr. Buch- 
toltz was convinced that all were the 
better, himself included, for their ex- 
periment and that Mr. Sidney’s condi- 
tion would permit a longer voyage in 
his pleasant circumstances. Consequently 
they were going on to South America. 
Mr. Sidney wanted to revisit Monte- 
video. 


HEREAFTER Mrs. Sidney wrote 

with suclr regularity as circum- 
stances and mail-boats would permit, and 
Isobel as her caprice governed her. From 
Montevideo I had a letter from Jed in a 
different tone from his sarcastic banter 
and taunting. I thought it was the 
letter of a man who had suffered a 
shock. I could not say why I thought 
so, but I thought something had dis- 
turbed him. His letter in the main 
was a short record of trivial incident, 
interesting because I loved the people 
involved, but it had an overtone. It 
was an overtone of friendship. I 
gathered the idea that something had 
changed Jed’s view of life. 

Early in March came letters saying 
that my folks shortly would be on their 
way home, to arrive after our uncertain 
spring had resolved itself securely into 
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weather safe for a feeble man who had 
accustomed himself to luxurious ‘tem- 
peratures. I then felt invigorated, as 
by a promise in March of hepatica. My 
winter was breaking up. 

At a matinée—I continuing to go to 
inhale the fragrance of sleek women with 
violets and orchids—I met an old-time 
acquaintance, a dentist who had_ been 
several years in South America. His 
name was Alcott, Henry Alcott. 

Alcott and I never had been intimate 
or affectionate, but we greeted each other 
with ardor. I was.lonesome. Alcott 
may have been. There is a lonesome- 
ness associated with a return to a place 
which has forgotten you and receives 
you as an alien. 

We had dinner together and enjoyed 
our meeting. There was, furtively, at 
dinner, a reminiscent amativeness in his 
conversation. It suggested that he was 
smirking over exploits which he might 
relate if his restraints were broken 
down. I recalled with distaste that a 
bold and unesthetic sensuality, a frank 
and disillusioned animalism, had made 
him, in other times, disconcerting. 

He had a talent for merely carnal 
stories. They gained additional carnal: 
ity in his telling of them. He drank a 
good deal at dinner and wanted.to go . 
to the theater. After the theater we went 
to supper and, with more drink, he bea 
actually to express himself. 

I must have been given the record * 
of half the amatory experiences’: of © 
South America for two years. Alcott 
told them with gusto. The one that 
fascinated me he did not emphasize more 
than the others. As he told these stories 
he was trying to convey the charm of 
sex-adventure in Latin America: I think 
he wanted, by other instances, to suggest 
his own: adventures. 


MAN named Sinclair—that was as 

Alcott remembered, the name, but it 
might, he said, have been St. John or 
Southgrove or Sergeant or anything else 
beginning with S; it was long before 
Alcott’s time in South America, and he 
merely told the story because it was a 
standardized episode—this man Sinclair, 
an Englishman or a man from the 
States, a fairly young man, anyway, and 








Jed—-whom I had not heard entering—had seen over my shoulder the stranger on the lawn and had dropped the coffee- 
tray. ss 0- Then he broke away and showed himself at the window. 
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attractive, had fallen in love with a 
most charming young woman of excel- 
lent family. 

Alcott could not remember whether 
this little episode had been staged in 
Rio or Valparaiso or Buenos Aires or 
where. His uncertainty suggested the 
important scope that his own experiences 
embraced. 

“It might have been in Montevideo,” 
he said. He did not emphasize the 
remark, but the remark subsequently 
emphasized the story for me. 

Sinclair—Alcott thought we might as 
well agree upon Sinclair as a name— 
had come out of somewhere or nowhere 
and had made a great deal of money. 
When he fell in love, he was an advan- 
tageous match. The parents accepted 
him gladly. 

Sinclair and the young lady were mar- 
ried, but he did not have the Latin 
genius for isolating and guarding a 
woman. Neither did he have the gemius 
for completely interesting and absorb- 
ing a woman. He was in the shipping 
business. He was a very practical and 
business-ruled man but, Alcott had 
heard, a genial and jovial man never- 
theless. 

Lovers came, as lovers will. The 
lady was too charming and had too 
much freedom. She was innocent and 
guileless, but her husband was not the 
barrier needed. Alcott said he thought 
she was of noble sort and was betrayed 
by her idea that human beings had 
character. 

He was not precise as to the dilemma 
she had entered, how or why she entered 
it. A man of reputation for discreet 
gallantry, a handsome man of attractive 
culture, was encouraged by her frank 
and unchilled attitude toward him to 
try a desperate measure. 

There was a designing servant in the 
house. The lover corrupted the servant 
and was introduced into the house. The 
husband was supposed to be away on a 
business trip. He came back, ahead of 
time, as husbands sometimes do, and 
stopped at his club before he went home. 

A friend of the lover saw him, and 
knowing what was being essayed at the 
man’s home, was aghast. He induced 
other friends of the lover to try to detain 


the husband on one jovial pretext or 
another while he communicated with. the 
house. He was unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt to use the telephone. The other 
men were unsuccessful in their attempt 
to detain the husband. The friend began 
a race with the husband to reach the 
house. Unluckily for him, the cab he 
took not only was pulled by the faster 
horse but, he being conscious that it was 
a race and the husband being uncon- 
scious of it, his driver had reasons given 
him for speed. 

It was unfortunate for the friend, 
because there was a tragedy later, and 
he was its victim. He arrived in time 
to warn the lover. The lady, appalled 
by the appearance of the lover, aghast 
to consider that she had been thought 
so unworthy as to attract these atten- 
tions, and suffering from a confusion 
which blunted her judgment, had not 
called her servants but had endeavored 
with a dignity consciously self-com- 
promised to assert her self-respect and 
recall her lover’s reason. 

In a turmoil of abasing emotions she 
was engaged in this effort of self-control 
and assertion of dignity when the friend 
destroyed all composure by his announce- 
ment. The lover went instantly, out 
of a window. The friend, having his 
own dignity of innocence, would not 
compromise his self-respect in this 
fashion. The husband arrived upon a 
scene which could not be explained. 
His wife, in spite of her efforts at con- 
trol, was in hysteria. The friend’s 
presence was inexplicable. Arrange- 
ments were made to satisfy honor. The 
friend was killed in a fashion satisfac- 
tory to the police and wholly satisfactory 
to the outraged husband. 

There was the situation: an innocent 
man dead, a wronged husband satisfied, 
the wife absolved by the romantic, lying 
statement of the man who sacrificed him- 
self, that in the transaction he had been 
presumptuous and the wife entirely 
guiltless—and the guilty lover gone 
scot-free. But the servant knew. Tre- 
mendous possibilities in this, Alcott 
thought. 

Then Alcott went to other stories. As 
he drank more, he made them personal. 
I felt sick. It was outrageous for my 
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recollection to emphasize his merely in- 
cidental remark: 
“It might have been Montevideo.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


T may seem unreasonable that a story 
by a man incidentally met, an indif- 
ferent acquaintance, had started a 

solvent at work on my mysteries. I am 
discussing, now, matters I had tried to 
keep out of my consciousness. Things 
at Hartley had insisted upon an explana- 
tion which I did not want to find or give. 
I had put them out of my mind time 
after time, but they always came back. 

I could not kill a curiosity, although 
I was shamed by it. I felt indecent in 
my almost involuntary conjectures re- 
garding Mrs. Sidney. Circumstances 
did demand an explanation. No one 
could perceive the strange facts of the 
house and not speculate as to their cause. 
Kt_ might be unpleasant to do so, but it 
was impossible not to do so. The pre- 
dominating fact, however, was that my 
folks were coming home, and I knew 
that my affection for Mrs. Sidney had 
become a sacrament and my affection for 
Isobel a tragedy. 

The yacht brought these dear people 
to the landing in the river at Hartley 
House. I, in the city, was called on 
the telephone by Isobel. There was a 
dynamic value in the inspiration of her 
voice. She was, in her greeting, cheery 
and wholesome. It was a glad, clean 
“Hullo!”—crisp and jovial. 

There is, with us, an instinct for the 
denaturing of sex. Domesticity and 
companionship, rather than _ poetized 
passion, appeal to us. Irregularity is 
sordid, a lapse from cleanliness, never 
dignified, always regrettable. ‘The con- 
cept of woman, as cherished, is that of.a 
wonderful, smiling creature who greets 
the morning in fresh linen and, in silk, 
gives a fragrance to the sunset. She is 
as inviolable as the violet and as aston- 
ishing as the fringed gentian. 


Y people came home in May, and 
the day after their arrival I went 
back to Hartley House with my belong- 
ings, rejoicing, in an ecstasy, to take the 
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well-known ride into the wonderful 
world of fancy and endeared companion- 
ship, by the haunted pool and into the 
jovial household. 

Jed, I knew as soon as I saw him, was 
changed—not violently but in some 
fashion and perceptibly. Mr. Sidney 
was not. His geniality could not change. 
He made me feel that he had missed me 
and was rejoiced to see me again. Mrs. 
Sidney seemed, spiritually, to continue 
to lean on me for support, a thing that 
I perceived in abasement and with a 
sense of unworthiness and unreliability. 
Isobel was as wholesome as the air. In 
the most pleasant circumstances life was 
resumed at Hartley House. 

Jed had not wholly lost his truculence 
and his occasional flashes of malevolence, 
but he was subdued. I thought he 
seemed furtive. He impressed me as if 
he were guarding himself against some- 
thing he could not see, something he 
must watch for over his shoulder. 

I asked Mrs. Sidney if she had ob- 
served a change. She said it had not 
occurred to her to think of it as a 
change, but there had been a difference 
for which she was grateful. She did 
not hate Jed—he was so serviceable. 
When he ceased to annoy or terrorize 
her, she was happy that he was in the 
household to aid Mr. Sidney in his pur- 
suit of genial happiness. 

She remembered that when they were 
making their visit to Montevideo, Jed 
had gone down to the docks and had 
come back obviously disturbed. She 
had observed the fact without giving 
much thought to it. She was not sure 
but that there had been an amelioration 
of Jed since then. She had regarded 
the event as insignificant. It might 
have had a meaning, but if so, it was 
obscured. 


UR days were of pleasant routine, 

but nevertheless, for reasons which 
I have tried to make perceptible if not 
explicit, the expectation was touched by 
dread. We had, for several months, 
no outstanding incident or disturbing 
happening. Mr. Sidney’s health re- 
mained exceptionally good. He created 
a new interest in his life: he had not 
forgotten his visit to the penitentiary, 
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and he was eager to do what he could 
for the convicts. 

Evidently he thought of his restricted 
life as something not wholly alien, except 
for its comforts, to theirs. The most 
that he could do was to send books and 
occasionally to prepare a Sunday after- 
noon program of music to be given by a 
small orchestra which he had brought 
out from the city. He never went back 
to the penitentiary, but once a week 
either Jed or I drove over, and he was 
interested in our accounts. Once he said 
to me: 

“Occasionally I think of that old 
wreck of a fellow in the penitentiary 
library. Probably it is because he is the 
tangible thing of-our ghost-story. Do 
they talk much of that story?” 

“IT do not think that they talk much 
of it,” I said, “but I have an idea that 
it is somewhere in the background of 
nearly everybody’s imagination about 
here.” 

“It is peculiar,” he said, “what a fas- 
cination a ghost-legend has for unthink- 
ing people—or is it really peculiar? It 
is their literature. I wish our ghost 
would walk more of a windy night, such 
as this.” 


ED was beginning to wear off the fine 

aspects of his good behavior. Some 
restless ambition tortured this man, and 
some power he could not completely use 
invited him to make full use of it. 

I had implored Mrs. Sidney to inform 
me instantly if he became obnoxious 
again. I understood how important it 
was to protect Mr. Sidney’s peace of 
mind, but I thought I had the upper 
hand of Jed—although not understand- 
ing his case at all—and could manage 
him. 

Isobel, knowing that she was pursued 
by the ridiculous ambitions of the man, 
found amusement in it. I found only 
moral nausea. I could see Jed’s arro- 
gance arising again, and twice of a week 
I was awakened by his singing in the 
hallway as he came from drinking in 
Mr. Sidney’s room. I was expecting 
something to happen; and something 
did, but it was certainly not what I ex- 
pected. It opened up a new phase of 
the mystery. 


_ cient servant. 
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CHAPTER XX 


NE morning I was waiting for 
O Jed to bring my coffee to the 

pleasant room which he early 
in our acquaintance had recommended. 
Not the least curious thing about Jed 
was the fact that he seldom in his sober 
moments was anything but: a perfect 
servant when service was demanded. It 
did not matter how serious and deadly 
the issue might be between Jed and me 
as men; when the matter lay between 
Jed and me as servant and served, Jed 
was the. servant. 

It may have been habit, principle or 
policy. I am not certain that it was 
not principle; I have never seen a man 
so abandoned as not to have egotism. 
I think it was a principle with Jed to 
be a good servant when he pretended 
to be one. He had a larger part in the 
house, whatever that part was; but his 
pride required that, when pretense or 
duty made him a servant, he be an effi- 
Therefore, no matter 
how things might stand with us when, 
in the morning at an early hour, I went 
to the room Jed originally suggested, I 
expected him to come with my coffee, 
and he always did. 

It was my habit to arise at seven 
o’clock and be dressed and in this room 
by half-past seven. By this time the 
gardeners had taken the mastiffs and 
Airedales to the kennels, and the lawns 
and groves were safe. I usually read 
a book until Jed brought the coffee and 
the morning paper. It was a luxurious 
and restful experience to have this hour 
each day. 


Tas morning in question I was 

reading placidly when looking out 
the window, I was startled to see a 
strange figure of a man on the lawn. 
He was close to the house, almost under 
my window, and I even could see that 


he wore earrings. He had a handker- 
chief around his neck. He was swarthy 
and black-haired. I thought he was 
Spanish, and I thought he was a sailor. 
These were only impressions, but they 
identified him for me later. He was 
passive and was looking up at the 
house in an interested but puzzled 
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fashion, harmlessly, one would have 
said, if the wholly unexpected nature 
of -his presence had not been in itself 
significant. 

Men wearirig earrings were not so 
common of sight as to allow one wearing 
them to be unnoticed. He was just 
near enough for me to see them. 
Strangers of any kind seldom came our 
way. Strangers of his kind were ex- 
traordinary. He was looking up at the 
windows as if he sought the answer to 
something that had interested if not 
mystified him. I knew, in every in- 
stinct, that he had not come in by chance 
but by design. 

I was looking, leaning forward, at 
this strange phenomenon on the lawn 
when a crash of metal and breaking 
china gave me a shock. Jed—whom I 
had not heard entering—had seen over 
my shoulder the stranger on the lawn 
and had dropped the coffee-tray. 

Jed may have suspected I carried a 
pistol. I had no more than caught a 
glimpse of his white, alarmed face than 
he sprang at me and grabbed at my hip 
pocket. I had a pistol in the pocket 
at which he reached, but I intercepted 
his movement before he got the 
weapon. 

“Let me have it,” he begged. “Just 
a minute!” 

I got a hold of his wrist, which 
stopped him, and he whimpered. Then 
he broke away and showed himself at 
the window. At this the man on the 
lawn smiled with a joyousness that was 
a triumph. He indicated in a flash 
that he had found what he had sought. 
He smiled so that I could see the white 
of his teeth. He had been uncertain 
and puzzled when I first saw him look- 
ing up at the windows of the house. 
With Jed framed in one of the windows, 
he was triumphant and rejoicing. Any- 
one could have seen that it was the end 
of a search. 


ED was furious, the more furious 
because he was helpless. He would 
have murdered the man on the lawn 
if he had had any means of doing so. 
He was so furious that he did not care 
how ‘he revealed himself to me. 
The man on the lawn stood laughing 
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for a moment and then walked slowly 
away toward the brush, into which he 
disappeared. Jed hung out of the win- 
dow watching him. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “I think we have 
you under a real restraint at last.” 

“I was mad that the fellow should 
have come up to the house that way. 
Some tramp!” 

“And you dropped the coffee-tray and 
tried to get my pistol. A_ perfectly 
natural proceeding on seeing an un- 
known tramp!” 

“We don’t want strangers about here,” 
he said. 

“You don’t want that man,” I said. 
“And he is not a stranger. When he 
saw you, he smiled as if he had found 
what he was looking for.” 

Jed was unhappy and showed it. 

“I wish you were a friend, Doctor,” 
he said. “I try to make you one. I will 
get you your coffee.” 

He sent in a maid to sweep up the 
breakage from the coffee-tray, and pres- 
ently he came with another pot and cup. 
He had steadied down but was not 
tranquil. 

“You know that man,” I said, “and 
you wanted to kill him.” 

“T never saw him before,” he said. 

“You have had some sort of dealing 
with him. He has been hunting for you. 
He has found you. I think we are go- 
ing to find you more interesting, Jed. 
The man will remain in the neighbor- 
hood; I think you are going to have 
some unpleasant hours. The thought 
does not make me unhappy.” 

“I wish I could find a friend in this 
house,” said Jed. 

“T wish you could deserve one,” I 
said. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Y description of Hartley House 
M has been so sketchy and indif- 

ferent that it may not have in- 
cluded mention of the formal gardens 
which took in the river side of the place. 
They were charming at all times but 
particularly so at sunset, when the 
radiance was behind the western hills 
two miles across the water and was 
reflected in the clouds back off our own 
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“My client, desperate at finding himself robbed of his loot, armed himself immediately end broke into Jed’s room. He found 
appointment he sprang at Jed, stabbed him in the shoulder, seized the 
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Jed disconsolately looking at a mass of papers, which was all the supposed jewel-casket contained. . . . . In his double dis. 
papers, scattered them about the room and jumped out of the window.” 
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eastern hills. The shore at this point 
was narrow, and the river was wide. 
Hills, river and bottom-lands formed 
an intimate sanctuary which evening 
glorified. 

To the north the gardens terminated 
at a high brick wall against which holly- 
hocks grew and now were in gorgeous 
blossom. The hollyhock to me connotes 
substantial human relationship. It sug- 
gests a permanency in affections and a 
continuity in life. People have lived, 
loved and suffered where hollyhocks 
grow luxuriantly, and the hollyhock pre- 
serves the tradition and the record of 
their lives. 

Jed had joined me in the garden, and 
we were sitting on a stone bench facing 
the river not fifty feet from the brick 
wall and the hollyhocks to the north. 
Jed was expected within a quarter of 
an hour to join Mr. Sidney. He seemed 
dejected and worried—in a fashion 
timid, I thought. 

When he came to sit down beside me, 
I resented the intrusion for a moment ; 
but knowing that he had only a few 
moments in which to impose his presence 
upon me, I did not make him feel any 
more unwelcome than ordinarily he knew 
himself to be. I don’t know what fas- 
cination I had for the man. I suppose 
every human being needs to keep his 
isolation from becoming that of a 
pariah, even if he choses to isolate 
himself. Jed knew that he had nothing 
like a friend in.the house except Mr. 
Sidney, and evidently his egotism de- 
manded a friendly association upon 
some other basis. But he found me a 
disappointment. 

A schooner deep in the water with 
brick from up the river had just come 
in sight around a point above, and with 
dirty sails spread to the light wind was 
caught in the glorification of the water. 
A catbird was hopping in and out of 
the shrubbery, and even with Jed by my 
side I was sentient and content. 

It was not a noise that attracted my 
attention. It must have been the sensa- 
tion of being stared at. I turned my 
head toward the wall to the north. In 
line with the bench on which we sat, 
and just topping the wall, was the head 
of the Spanish sailor. 


E and I looked at each other for 

what seemed to- be at least a 
moment. His earrings glittered. His 
gaze was steady and both inquiring and 
purposeful. Even in inquiry it seemed 
malignant, with the malice which comes 
from a sense of injury. 

I felt a decidedly unpleasant shock 
with the creeps which come from a good 
ghost-story. If he had appeared sud- 
denly at full length somewhere in the 
garden, walking about, it would have 
been different. But just his head ap- 
pearing above the wall, and he perfectly 
unexpected, unexplained, motionless and 
inquiring—it gave you the shivers of a 
child frightened at night in the 
nursery. 

“You're poor company,” said Jed, 
“but I am too, and I have to go to 
Mr. Sidney.” 

I seemed not to hear him. It was not 
intended to rebuff him; I was held by 
the Spaniard’s eyes. Jed went into a 
huff and said: “Oh, go to the devil.” 

Then he also turned and saw the head 
above the wall. 

He arose and stood looking at the 
Spaniard as intently as the Spaniard was 
looking at him. This situation lasted a 
full minute, without a movement or 
word from one of us. Then the Span- 
iard’s face, graven in lines of malevolent 
purpose, softened into a smile which 
expressed satisfaction with prospects. 
And then the head disappeared sud- 
denly. I was in doubt whether the 
man’s feet had gone out from under 
him, or whether he had jumped. 

In disappearing he left the place, 
where he had been, charged with the 
mystery which his presence had indi- 
cated. His disappearance intensified, 
thickened, the atmosphere which his 
presence had created. While his head 
was above the wall, the sensation was 
one of nervous astonishment. When 
his head disappeared, the suggestion of 
terror was added. So long as we saw 
him, it was something unexplained but 
embodied; when he dropped out of 
sight, it was as if a person going down 
a hall in his house by candlelight at 
night were to come upon a startling 
sight, and—at the moment when his 
perceptions and reason were struggling 
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to explain the object and its presence 
and to sustain his courage—the candle- 
light should go out in a gust of wind 
and leave him blind, facing a thing he 
had not explained and now could no 
longer see. Then, with cause, may the 
hairs crowning even a head with a think- 
ing brain arise in sheer fright. The 
person’s plight is that of black ignor- 
ance, in which superstition and childish 
fears ascend and dominate. 

Jed took a step forward as if in 
pursuit, but stopped with that one 
movement. It broke the situation down 
and made it possible for me to return 
to animation. Seemingly my powers of 
movement and speech had been sus- 
pended. I looked at Jed, who was as 
pitifully frightened as a child in the 
dark. He made every demonstration of 
fright except wailing. Then he braced 
himself, recovered his courage and with- 
out saying anything went into the house 
to join Mr. Sidney. 


CHAPTER XXII 


HEN I saw Mr. Sidney that 
evening he made a remark in 
joke that Jed was ill and 


needed my attention. 

“T have not had the usual satisfaction 
of my wine,” he said, ‘‘and I know it is 
because Jed is not in condition.” 

“I’m not well, Mr. Sidney,” said Jed. 
“T didn’t want to say anything about it, 
because I didn’t want to interfere with 
your evening, but since you mention it, 
I’ll admit it.” 

“Go on along then, Jed,” said Mr. 
Sidney. ‘Go and have the Doctor look 
you over.” 

“T’m not sick,” said Jed almost 
angrily, “but I know I’m bad company. 
I'll go to bed.” 

“You'd better, Jed,” said Mr. Sidney. 
“You've almost soured my wine.” 

“There’s something wrong with the 
man,” I said as Jed left, “but it isn’t 
physical.” 

“So I imagined,” said Mr. Sidney. 
“He’s as strong as an ox. He’s got the 
constitution of an onion. However, he’s 
not himself to-night, and that’s all there 
is to that. Will you read to me?” 
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“What shall it be?” I asked. 

“Suppose we try the last part of “The 
Master of Ballantrae’ again,” said Mr. 
Sidney. 

It was eleven o’clock when I went 
to my room. I was glad of my release, 
although it had been a pleasant evening. 
For a dead or a dying man—for a liv- 
ing and live man, for that matter—NMr. 
Sidney had extraordinary manners and 
great.charm. He gave a dignity and 
worth to life by his very manner of 
leaving it. In going from it, he proved 
it to be worth while—which, I suspect, 
is the highest accomplishment of the real 


_gentleman. 


He accepted life as something which, 
properly lived, is innately valuable. It 
was a jewel to be had and handed on. 
It was wonderfully cut and with many 
facets, could be held and possessed for 
a while, and given to others. I doubt 
if he was religious; I never heard him 
speak of religion. 


Bette. I had gone to my room, I 

found myself restless and thought I 
might find rest in a walk. I expected 
to be joined by my friends the mastiffs 
and airedales as soon as I was outside, 
but not a dog appeared. This was 
enough to be noticed, but not enough, 
at the time, to be given significance. 

The Airedales, after a day of confine- 
ment, frequently ranged in a pack far 
over the grounds. The mastiffs were 
steady, but they might find company, in 
the early part of night, in the kitchen 
or garage. It was merely an incident 
to be noticed that no dogs came to meet 
me. I walked about for a while. 

I was near the river-bank, almost at 
the pool when, uncertain of a twist in 
the path, I flashed my electric lantern. 
I could not say even then—much less 
now—that I saw anything, but I was 
positive that I heard something—some- 
thing which went through the thickets 
rapidly. I tried to tell myself that it 
was a fox, but I knew that it made too 
much noise and that it did not go fast 
enough. I tried to tell myself that it 
was a mastiff, but I knew that any one 
of the dogs would have come toward me 
and would not have run away. I could 
not tell myself anything that I believed, 
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but I could force myself to go forward 
to the pool’s edge and sit there half an 
hour in the dark, listening in the ripple 
and wash of the river. 

This procedure was a complete cure 
for the creeps, and I went back to the 
house with quiet nerves but without any 
satisfactory explanation of whatever it 
was that had gone into the brush. If 
the dogs had been with me, I might have 
had the answer, but returning in a gentle 
relaxation and fatigue, 1 did not care 
what it was. 

I found that I was tired. Ordinarily 
I liked at least an hour’s reading just 
before bed, but this night I wanted 
sleep. 

I was grateful for the mood and the 
opportunity, and I yawned once or twice 
as I got into my pajamas. 

I do not know when I went to sleep 
or how soon thereafter I awakened. It 
was possibly only two hours later. I 
did not look at my watch, for the very 
good reason that other things at the time 
were more important. A bright moon- 
light was shining, and whatever had 
awakened me, the moonlight showed me 
good cause to be awake. In a window 
which the moonlight touched with full, 
illuminating force, was a face plainly 
recognizable as that of the Spanish 
sailor. 


© pede only his head was visible, but 
this time he was in my bedroom 
window and seemingly trying for en- 
trance into my room. This may seem a 
more ghastly proceeding than his ap- 
pearance above the wall early in the 
evening, but really it was not. I had 
the shock of unpleasant astonishment, 
but I felt, to my satisfaction, the ability 
to handle the situation. I was not 
frightened by the appearance of the 
head in my window. I suppose it is 
because the appearance suggested bur- 
glars, and burglars are conventional. 

I lay quietly in bed and wondered 
how much more than the head I should 
see. Just then I was blinded by the 
light of an electric flash-light hitting me 
full in the eyes. 

A second later the flash was gone, the 
face in the window was gone and a 
slight movement on the gravel below 


showed me that my visitor was gone. I 
got up and looked out. Although the 
lawn was bright in the moonlight, no 
one was to be seen. The Spaniard had 
disappeared into the woods. 

To come to an understanding of the 
sailor’s acts, not much reasoning was 
needed: it was not my room he was 
trying to enter, but Jed’s. His flash- 
light had not only shown that I was 
awake but that he had the wrong man, 
and he had climbed down and run into 
the woods. One mystery was how he 
had escaped the dogs. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE mystery of the dogs’ silence 
was explained the next day: they 
had not been loose the night be- 
fore; they had not been released from 
their kennels. They were found rest- 
less from an unexpected night of con- 
finement. The fact that they had not 
been out was explained by the fact that 
the stableman who had charge of them 
had spent the afternoon and night in 
the village of Hartley, drunk. 

It was an extraordinary and not an 
ordinary proceeding for this stableman, 
who had been a dependable character. 
It did not require much suspicion to 
conjecture that he had been tampered 
with in deliberate purpose to free the 
grounds of the dogs for the use the 
Spanish sailor made when he climbed 
up to my room. 

The stableman, proved delinquent, 
was so apparently contrite and innocent 
that it would have been an injustice to 
punish or discharge him. He had gone 
to the village in the early afternoon on 
an assigned mission for the house. He 
had used the opportunity to drink a few 
glasses of beer, for which proceeding 
no one would blame him in Hartley 
House. ‘It seems that he drank two or 
three glasses more than he intended to 
and, even beer being in a fashion intoxi- 
cating, got into a condition which made 
him amiable to the approach of a 
stranger who succeeded in interesting 
him in the immediate prospects of life, 
which then to him were chiefly alcoholic. 

He and the stranger seemed to have 
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had a famous conversation and many 
drinks. The stableman lost all sense of 
responsibility, which was not strange, 
and proceeded from beer to strong liq- 
uor, forgetting all his duties to the house. 
In consequence he did not get home that 
night, and the dogs were not loose. 

Naturally one drew a direct line from 
this performance to the appearance of 
the Spaniard, at my window, and there 
was natural wonder as to what kind of 
confederate the Spaniard could have so 
effectually to prepare the way for him. 

The stableman expected nothing less 
than discharge when he learned, from 
servants’ gossip, what had happened as 
the result of his indiscretions. He may 
have been astonished to discover that 
there was no intent to punish him—I 
do not know. But there was no such 
intent—only a very earnest effort to find 
out what he had encountered. 

The Spaniard had a confederate who 
was ingenious and resourceful: that 
was evident. He had made a deliberate 
play to get the dogs out of the way the 
night the sailor made his attempt to get 
into Jed’s room, and had succeeded in 
almost getting into mine. 


WO days after the strange appear- 

ances of the Spaniard, I was asked 
for and was told that a gentleman de- 
sired to see me. I went to the office of 
the house and saw a man who instantly 
suggested the one who had entertained 
the stableman so successfully. 

He was so easily described that it was 
a crime for even a drunken stableman 
to have missed his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, but at that, the stableman 
had made identification possible. The 
moment I saw the fellow I thought we 
were nearer the solution of the mystery 
of Hartley House. I did not care to be 
nearer to it, unless thus I could be of 
help to people of whom I had come to 
be very fond; but thinking that thus I 
could be of help, I was eager to get the 
information needed. 

He was a significantly insignificant- 
looking man: that was his indentify- 
ing mark. He seemed timid and inse- 
cure of himself, apologetic for his 
intrusion upon me and withal deter- 
mined to do whatever it was that was 
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in his program. I wondered how so 
shrinking an individual had played a 
jovial part in a village tavern with 
yokels at drink. His card indicated him 
to be a lawyer and gave his name as 
Philetus M. Brown. He came directly 
to his subject—for which I thanked 
him—as soon as he had made a brief 
preliminary of commonplaces of intro- 
duction and greeting. 

“I have asked for you, Doctor, be- 
cause I know of no one else here who 
will serve. I do not wish to approach 
Mr. Sidney directly and cannot trust 
the factotum you know as Jed. I would 
not impose upon Mrs. Sidney or her 
daughter except in extremity. You are 
here, a rational human being and inter- 
ested, I am informed, in the fortunes of 
this family. ‘Therefore I have come to 
you.” 

“For what purpose?” I asked. 

He smiled as if to apologize for hav- 
ing any purpose, and pulled at the cuffs 
on his coat. 

“T’ll be frank,” he said. “I hardly 
know the purpose clearly myself. My 
client is a sailor. My practice lies con- 
siderably along the water-front in the 
city. It has not made me rich. Prob- 
ably nothing could. have made me rich. 
I have lost a good deal of egotism and 
have become pragmatic. I have to get 
along and to deal with facts. There 
are people dependent upon me, -and I 
have not been much to depend upon.” 

“The condition of your finances or 
your morals cannot be of interest to 
me,” I said. ‘‘What have you that is of 
interest ?” 

He smited as if he was used fre- 
quently to rebuff. 

“What I have, I assure you, humili- 
ates me to present, because I realize that 
if I succeed for my client, I shall be in 
the way of blackmailing Mr. Sidney. 
My consolation is that I am only an 
agent and I am sure that I shall be a 
more considerate and honest one than 
any other this ignorant sailor would 
find. It has been necessary for me to 
know many languages to make my small 
living. My Spanish client does not 
know much if any English. He has 
been a man of precarious manner of 
living, and it seems that several years 
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ago he was in the employ of Mr. 
Sidney.” 

“Where was that?” I asked. 

The little man pulled at his coat- 
cuffs and smiled again. 

“My client being Spanish and Mr. 
Sidney having lived many years in 
Montevideo, it might be assumed that it 
was there,” he said. “It was there, and 
my client came into possession of a 
document—by dishonest means, I sus- 
pect—of which he now retains only one 
page. I wish to leave a copy of this 
page with you, and later to find_out to 
what extent it interests Mr. Sidney.” 

“You mean—to find out if he will 
submit to blackmail,” I said. 

“T anticipated your remark,” he said. 
“T look at the matter differently. If 
Mr. Sidney has something to conceal, 
we shall be glad to help him to conceal 
it. I will leave a copy of the page from 
the document with you, and with your 
permission will see you later.” 

He handed me a long envelope and 
with a bow asked to be shown to the 
door. Jed, not suspecting that the little 
man had any connection with the sailor, 
showed him out. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


paper which had been left with me. 
It was accompanied by an explana- 
tory statement by “Att. Philetus M. 


| WENT to my room to examine the 


Brown.” I will give the explanatory 
statement first. 

“Memoranda for Dr. Michelson: 
The accompanying typewritten sheet is 
a part of a document stolen from Mr. 
Sidney in Montevideo ten years ago by 
Alijandro Dravada, then a servant in 
the capacity of porter. Dravada pre- 
serves the original, of which I have had 
several typewritten copies made. Dra- 
vada had the complete document in his 
hands, but only for a short while. He 
had discovered, in the course of several 
years’ service under Mr. Sidney in 
Montevideo, that a strong-box in Mr. 
Sidney’s room was particularly guarded. 
He supposed it contained jewels. He 
is, I should judge, a person of small 
moral character and great cupidity. He 
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determined to steal the box, hoping that 
its contents would enable him to get 
married and set himself up in a small 
business. 

“He succeeded in getting the box, by 
entering Mr. Sidney’s room, but before 
he could make his escape he was unfor- 
tunate enough to be discovered by 
another servant, known to you as Jed. 
Jed leveled a revolver at my client and 
made him surrender the box. 

“IT can only conjecture here—fre- 
quently this case has caused me to con- 
jecture; but I think that the man Jed, 
although he knew something valuable 
was contained in the box, thought, as 
did my Spanish client, that it was per- 
sonal property; and, unlike my client, 
he was not careless of property rights. 
This conjecture may not interest you, 
but I imagine you asking: ‘Why did 
not Jed steal the box he afterward took 
from my client?’ It was, I think, be- 
cause the man Jed was by nature hon- 
est, and it was only when his inhibitions 
had been broken down by the sight of 
another man committing a crime which 
had been easier for him to commit, that 
he lost control of his morals. My posi- 
tion in this matter is so equivocal that 
I feel impelled to give you every con- 
jecture I have been able to form. 

'“The man Jed took the box. My 
client, desperate at finding himself 
robbed of his loot, armed himself imme- 
diately and broke into Jed’s room 
shortly thereafter. He found Jed dis- 
consolately looking at a mass of papers, 
which was all the supposed jewel-casket 
contained. 

“In this disappointing occupation 
Jed was aroused by the stealthy entrance 
of my client through a window, but 
there was no conflict. Jed pointed to 
the papers and laughed. My client was 
shrewd enough to read Jed’s emotions. 
He knew that the treasure-trove had 
proved a soap-bubble. He is a man of 
violent temper. In his double disap- 
pointment he sprang at Jed, stabbed 
him in the shoulder, seized the papers, 
scattered them about the room and 
jumped out of the window. 

“If this had been all, I should have 
no client in this case. But in his rage 
Dravada, when he was throwing the 
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papers about, had unconsciously re- 
tained one sheet in his clenched fist. 
He found it in his fist when he came 
out of his senseless and inordinate rage 
later ; and then, his natural cupidity and 
cunning reasserted, he realized that 
something was being guarded in the 
box ; that something being only papers, 
it must follow that the papers were 
valuable. He reproached himself that 
his anger had defeated his judgment 
when it was possible for him to take the 
entire contents of the box. He did not 
dare go back: he had stabbed Jed; the 
house might be alarmed. He had only 
a single sheet of the guarded manu- 
script. It is a copy of that sheet which 
you find here. 

“T said I would give you my con- 
jectures. You will ask first why I am 
so candid in committing to writing a 
communication of this nature. It is 
because: first, I prefer to write it, 
owing to a physical timidity in con- 
versation; and second, but equally im- 
portant, because I know the last thing 
Mr. Sidney or any true friend of Mr. 
Sidney’s desires is to have the story, of 
which this is a page, made public. 

“T do not know what this story is, but 
I know who does know what it is. That 
person is the man Jed—now, as before, 
a servant of Mr. Sidney. I have made 
sufficient inquiry as to the position of 
Jed in the household of Mr. Sidney to 
know that he retains the manuscript 
found in the box, or if he does not re- 
tain it, knows its contents. 

“The visit of Mr. Sidney and _ his 
family to Montevideo this winter be- 
trayed Jed’s whereabouts to Dravada. 
He came north after they had sailed. 
His cupidity has determination. I think 
your man Jed appreciates that. I think, 
from what Dravada has told me, in his 
simple boasting fashion, that Jed was 
dismayed to see him again in Monte- 
video. 

“My client’s first impulse, having fol- 
lowed Jed to the United States, was to 
get at this secret by force or theft, but 
he seés fhe physical difficulties in the 
way; and being, except in his violent 
moments, a reasonable man, he has had 
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recourse to an attorney to obtain such 
settlement as his knowledge may be 
worth. 

“I do not wish to defend my course in 
the matter. I suggest merely that Mr. 
Sidney and all concerned will fare the 
better for having a man of considera- 
tion and discretion, such as I flatter 
myself I am, intervening between them 
and a man of the moral completion in- 
dicated by my client. I shall be at your 
disposal, Doctor, within any reasonable 
time. I leave it to your judgment to 
handle the matter within Hartley 
House.” 


HE copy of manuscript which ac- 
companied the letter was as follows: 

. would be fatal to the suc- 
cess of what I have done and intend to 
do if this confession were to be found. 
It might be asked, then, why expose 
myself and my happiness to the chance 
of discovery of things which I may lock 
forever by simply forgetting. It is suffi- 
cient answer to that question to admit 
that for me I could not be content 
unless it were certain that what I have 
done should be known. I want the 
record of it preserved. When I am 
dead I want the record of it known. It 
increases my satisfaction to know that 
I shall cause moralists to be indignant. 
I want to be known as a criminal. I 
want my crime to be talked about. I 
want it remembered. That is the savor 
of my life. It would be impossible for 
me to obtain a sufficient satisfaction un- 
less I made it possible for the story of 
a crime to be known sometime. So long 
as I live, I shall need and seek conceal- 
ment; but I should not be happy unless 
I could anticipate disclosure. My 
Tits 

That was all. 

Several persons—two at least: Dra- 
vada and Att. Brown—knew as much as 
I had read. Three persons, in the 
house, Mr. Sidney, Mrs. Sidney and 
Jed, knew the story completely. 

It was this knowledge which had 
given Jed his control in the house, Mrs. 
Sidney her unhappiness and Mr. Sidney 
some of his pleasures. 


“ 


The next thrilling installment of “The Mystery of Hartley House” will appear 
in the October GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale September 12th. 





Mrs.Sinnott descended 
upon our happy home, 
and she spent two hours 
telling us about her 


travels. 


And 
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IF WE HAD GONE TO EUROPE BEFORE 
1HE WAR, AS LOVISE WISHED. ALL 
THIS WOULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED 


By Royal Brown 








| | in the papers, has been un- 
et. | dergoing extensive alterations. 
Where they formerly maintained a re- 
stricted number of select and carefully 
preserved ruins for the American trade, 
they are now manufacturing the same in 
large quantities for home consumption. 
These are all made by expert workmen 
who are paid by the day. After they fin- 
ish, a trip to Europe ought to be far 
more interesting than it would have been 
five years ago. There will be at least 
a dozen ruins where but one grew 
before. 

This, at least, is what I try to tell my 
wife Louise. But she is hard to con- 
vince. Most women are. 


[ E |UROPE, as you may have read 











Louise, you see, had always been 
simply crazy to go to Europe. She 
maintained that travel broadened one 
and gave poise and culture; besides, 
everybody who was anybody had been to 
Europe at least once. Not to have seen 
Napoleon’s tomb and sent picture post- 
cards back to the folks at home from 
Venice was to be—well, it was to be in 
the class of people who siphon their soup 
and take their bath Saturday night. 

I remember when the Sinnotts re- 
turned from abroad. Mrs. Sinnott is a 
large blonde woman who would be dis- 
tinctly fat if she weren’t a martyr to a 
competent corseti?re. She descended 
upon our happy home, as she descended 
upon others in Linford, and she spent 
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In Colon I stood on hallowed ground; | breathed in hallowed dust; I broiled in hallowed heat; and I tried, 


with small success, to ignore unhallowed smells... . . 


two hours telling us about her travels. 
Her discourse was about as full of in- 
formation as a railroad gazette, but it 
went big with Louise. 

“We left London on the fourteenth,” 
explained Mrs. Sinnott. “Then we were 
in Paris five days. It was wonderful, my 
dear—simply wonderful. And then we 
went to Rheims.” 


“Isn't it fine?” I asked her. 


uise raved against it. 


Mrs. Sinnott’s eyes closed ; her plump 
hands fluttered on the arms of the chair, 
and her full bosom rose and fell spas- 
modically. 

“Rheims!” she repeated, as if the mere 
word filled her with emotions too deep 
to be expressed. “You would love 
Rheims, my dear. You must get Mr. 
Sylvester to take you.” 
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I smiled enigmatically. But Louise 
was hypnotized. She sat there as if she 
would never be happy until she too 
had seen Rheims. I think, however, 
that the vision she had in mind was not 
one of herself standing in the shadow of 
the great cathedral, but of herself sitting 
in somebody’s living-room (after her re- 
turn, of course) and saying: 

“Rheims! Oh, I simply adore it. 
You must get your husband to take you.” 


Y was in the following February that 
the firm told me to take a six weeks’ 
trip and rest up. I went home and broke 
the glad news to Louise. 

“Oh, Henry!” she cried. ‘Now we 
can go to Europe—and see Paris—and 
Rheims!” 

I eyed her coldly. 

“Let’s see America first,” I said. 
“Here we have on this very continent the 
greatest, the most—er—epoch-marking 
achievement of mankind. Let us go 
there now, at the physiological moment, 
as it were. Europe can wait.” 

“Go where?” demanded Louise. 

“To Panama,” I replied, ““—to Pan- 
ama and see the Canal. Where else 
would you see the greatest—” 

“T wasn’t sure but what you meant 
Coney Island,” she said sarcastically. 
“What do you want to go to Panama for ?” 

We threshed that question out for four 
days. Louise made a heroic effort to 
convince me that Europe was ¢he place. 
But I stood firm. (It must have been 
an epoch-marking event in her life.) 
The burden of my refrain was Europe 
could wait. 

“Before long,” I explained kindly but 
firmly, “Panama will be a finished 
product. Here we have it in the mak- 
ing; it is a gigantic feat. 
made and finished. Next time we'll go 
there, but can’t you see—” 

Of course she couldn’t. 


she would make the worst of it. From 
the start, she made it plain that while 
she would go to Panama, she had no in- 
tention of enjoying herself. She defied 
me to make her enjoy herself. 

“Just think!” I exclaimed in a bright 
and cheery fashion that I hoped she 


Europe is all - 


She capitu- 
lated, but in a way that suggested that, 
having married me for better or worse, 
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might see fit to adopt. “In a few days 
we'll be away from this cold, blustering 
climate, sailing smiling summer seas. 
We'll walk the deck, lean over the rail—”’ 

I stopped short. ‘Will you tell me 
what’s funny about that?” I asked. 

“T was picturing you leaning over the 
rail,” she said. 

I eyed her sharply. 

“Tf you mean to insinuate that I’ll be 
seasick,” I said stiffly, ‘I beg to inform 
you that I’m a born sailor. It runs in 
the family. My mother’s uncle was a 
sea captain. He sailed the seven seas. 
Me lean over the rail! I’d stay in my 
stateroom first.” 


DIDN’T stay in my stateroom, how- 

ever. There was an odor there I ob- 
jected to. I stayed on deck, not far 
from the lifeboat to which I had been 
assigned. If anything happened, I 
wanted to be where I could help women 
and children first. 

It was miraculous that nothing hap- 
pened. In all the years my mother’s 
uncle sailed the seven seas, I doubt if he 
ever saw such a gale as blew all the way 
to Colon. It made me restless and un- 
easy, like a cat in a windy garret. But 
although I felt miserable, I was not sea- 
sick, understand—only nervous. It was 
plain the Captain didn’t appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. Day after day 
that madman caused to be posted on the 
bulletin-board a notice which read: 
Moderate westerly wind. ‘Moderate 
westerly wind,” indeed! When the boat 
wasn’t bucking like a broncho, it rolled. 
Some people say they prefer the buck to 
the roll. Most have no preference. 
Either way makes them feel as bad as 
they can possibly feel. Personally, I 
mind the roll the most. Every time the 
ship started rolling, I used to take a 
savage, somber joy in thinking that this 
time would end it all; the boat must 
surely turn over and dump into the sea 
me and my miseries, including the chief 
officer who stopped twice a day on his 
way to the bridge to assure me that this 
was a very smooth passage. 

I would sit on deck by the hour while 
the ship rolled. Harebrained idiots, 
oblivious of their danger, would come 
up to me and ask me if I wanted to join 











in deck games—as if I wanted to appear 
before the judgment bar with a shuffle- 
board stick in my hand! 

I didn’t lean over the rail, however. 
True, I was sick the second day out, but 
it was simply a slight stomach disorder. 
Louise was to blame. She displayed a 
disgusting appetite at all times. I had 
heard that people invariably eat too 
much on sea voyages, and I was deter- 
mined not to stuff myself. Louise, how- 
ever, told me I must eat to keep up my 
strength. 

Accordingly, on the second day I ate 
sparingly of roast beef and mashed 
potato. I thought at the time the beef 
tasted off, and events proved that I was 
right. The ship’s doctor agreed with 
me. He was a most sympathetic man. 
He said that although this was one of 
the roughest trips he had ever known, 
there was scarcely a person sick. He 
prescribed a tonic for my system and 
charged me two dollars. I had been 
under the impression that his services 
were gratis, and I was surprised. 

“Why, in cases of seasickness my serv- 
ices are free,” he said. “If you had 
been seasick, I shouldn’t have charged 
you anything, but as it is, you need a 
doctor’s services, just as if you were on 
land.” 

Louise maintained I ought to have said 
I was seasick—as if I would tell a lie 
like that to save two dollars! 


N° thanks to the Captain or the offi- 
cers, we landed safely at Colon. I 
was exceedingly glad to land. I was in 
Panama; somewhere near by was the 
Canal. If I had been less run down by 
the nervous strain I had been under, I 
would have begun to enjoy myself. The 
trouble was, the land seemed to be try- 
ing to trip me up. 

I had been reading descriptions of the 
Panama Canal for some time. A less 
cultured writer might even say I “ate 
up” everything about it. I gloated over 
the details. Every time I read about the 
cost, I visioned three hundred and fifty 
million perfectly good silver dollars 
stacked up. Every time I came to a 
reference to the army of forty thousand 
men working upon the Canal, I sum- 
moned to my mind all the Knights of 
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Pythias parades, firemen’s musters, Har- 
vard-Yale crowds and New York subway 
rushes I ever witnessed, and added the 
Dewey Celebration in 1899 for good 
measure. 

Even the medical details interested 
me. In my mind’s eye I could just see 
the medical corps, clad in duck and 
gauze, and wearing antiseptic gloves and 
death-defying masks, deploying hither 
and thither through the Canal Zone and 
swatting a microbe ever and anon. I 
knew more about Goethals than I do 
about my wife’s father: I knew how 
old he was, everything he had ever done, 
and how he liked his eggs in the morning. 

In short, I was a Canal fan. Japan 
might invade California; Mexico might 
annex Texas; Germany might tear up 
reams of paper; and in any such exi- 
gency, I should have called upon the 
army to do its duty while I did my best 
to retain my temper and my present job 
and working hours. But if any other 
nation had suggested taking ten drops 
of water out of the Canal without asking 
our permission, I’d have been the first of 
Mr. Bryan’s millions to respond to the 
country’s call. I would have stripped 
the garrison of my home city to fortify 
the Canal. That was the kind of a 
Canal fan I was! 

In Colon I stood on hallowed ground ; 
I breathed in hallowed dust ; I broiled in 
hallowed heat; and I tried, with small 
success, to ignore unhallowed smells. No 
one but a real-estate agent, an advertising 
agent or a hotel man would call Colon 
beautiful, I’1l admit. It cannot even 
qualify as picturesque. No poet would 
rave over it. Louise raved against it. 

“Tsn’t it fine?” I asked her. 

“Oh, lovely!” she exclaimed with 
scorn. “But aren’t the houses rather 
utilitarian looking? It seems to me they 
have the same distinction of architecture 
and the same appeal to the eye for the 
esthetic as—well, as a voting-booth on 
the edge of a city dump.” 


IGNORED her thrusts. The best 

way to see the Canal, I had been told, 
was to take a train to Gatun and see the 
locks. But the train for Gatun did not 
leave for two hours. I knew the Canal 
must be somewhere near at hand. 
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I hailed a conveyance. 

.... “Can yousee the 

Canal from the Canal * 
Zone?” I asked. 


I hailed a 
conveyance. 
(When I am at 
home, I always 
take a_ street 
car; when I 
travel, I hail a 
conveyance.) 
It drew up before 
me, but not with 
a flourish. If that 
horse and car- 
riage ever flour- 
ished, it was in 
the eighteenth 
century. 

“The 
Canal 
Zone,’ I 
said. 

“Yessir,” 
said the driv- 
er. He wasa 
Jamaican ne- 
gro. A Jamai- 
can negro always says “Yessir.” 

“Can you see the Canal from the 
Canal Zone?” I asked. 

“Yessir.” 

Louise surveyed the carriage doubt- 
fully. 

“Tt looks rather insecure—and dirty,” 
she said to me. 

“Yessir,” said the cabby brightly, with 
a wave of his whip. 

I persuaded Louise to get in, and we 
drove away. 

The cabby was black; he wore a dis- 
reputable Panama in place of a dented 
beaver, and a frayed linen coat in place 
of acloak. But in spite of his color and 
notwithstanding his habiliments, he was 
a cabby at heart. I had asked to go 
to the Canal Zone. 

“Hotel Washington,” said he, with a 
wave of his whip toward an imposing 
looking edifice such as you might find 
anywhere in the length and breadth of 
our land. 

“Is this the way to the Canal?” I 
asked. 

“Yessir.” 

“Wireless ‘station,’ 
moments later. 

I gazed without interest at it and at 
the swamp a benevolent government was 


\ 
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he said a few 
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filling in. And then we drove ‘through 
row after row of unhappy, sun-bleached, 
heat-harassed homes to the main street. 
It was a little after noon. The side- 
walks were deserted. I thought then 
that probably all the natives were over 
watching the building of the Canal. As 
a matter of fact I discovered afterward 
that most of them were having a siesta. 
And I'll bet some of them have not seen 
the Canal and never will! 


“PPHE Canal,” I commanded insist- 
ently. 

“Yessir,” replied my coachman. 

We passed the railroad station, crossed 
the tracks and jogged past a concrete 
fire station and on into Cristobal. 

“Canal Zone,” explained the driver. 
The resources of Colon proper are few; 
even the ingenuity of a cab-driver could 
not prolong my agony beyond a scant 
half-hour. 

Now we were getting warm—in more 
ways than one. I began to have visions 
of those forty thousand men swarming 
back and forth over the Canal Zone, like 
Tammany workers swarming over New 
York on election day. I was going to 
see that strip of water that cost three 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 
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“De Lesseps’ house,” said the driver. 

I snapped a picture of it. This was 
one of the many pictures I took at Pan- 
ama. They all came out bad—very bad. 
What I did not know about light condi- 
tions in the tropics would provide mate- 
rial for another book for amateur 
photographers. But it did not matter, 
anyway. The films were all mildewed 
by the time I got back home. 

“?Frigerating plant,” said the driver. 

The reference was unhappy. Louise, 
who had been sitting in silence with the 
air of Marie Antoinette going to the 
stake, spoke at last. 

“Tf we don’t get somewhere cool pretty 
quick, I’ll die,” she said. 

“How about a glimpse of the Canal?” 
I demanded. 

“Vessir,”’ said the driver. 
on. 

“Why, there is the ship,” said 
Louise in surprise. 

“Yessir,” said the cabby. 

‘How about the Canal?” I demanded. 

“Canal over there,” he said with a non- 
committal sweep of his whip. “You take 
the train and go to Gatun.” 

I exploded. Louise hastily 
withdrew. The cabby listened 
respectfully. 

“Yessir,” he said amiably, 
when I had finished. ‘““T'wo 
dollars, please, sir.” 


We drove 


HE train for 
Gatun re- 
quired first- and 
second - class 
tickets for third- 
and fourth-class 
accommodations. 
It ambled peace- 
fully and = un- 
eventfully along, 
stopping now and 
then to take on or let 
off young men _ wearing 
khaki riding breeches, pig- 
skin leggings and cowboy 
sombreros. Romance was 
in the air. I could almost 
sniff it! 
At last—at last we were 
approaching the Big Ditch! 
Louise glanced up from 
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her book. She had spent most of her 
time on the trip south reading ‘‘Cathedral 
Towns in Southern Europe,” and similar 
works. For her trip across to Panama 
City she had taken “A Sentimental Jour- 
ney through France.” 

I gazed out of the window, waiting 
for the first glimpse of the Canal. I 
surely would know it when I saw it. 
The landscape, negative, sun-scorched 
and rather bleak, was ribboned in the 
middle distance by what appeared to be 
a sluggish river. I regarded it for a time 
dully. Then I turned in my seat. 

“When do we sight the Canal?” I 

asked the man in back of me. 
a, Dats. the 
mouth of it over 
there,” he said, 
pointing to the 
~ sluggish 

river. 


4 
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I rushed off. A few moments later I had found a subforeman. At 
first he looked as if he didn’t know whether to humor me, or to make 
me a prisoner and hand me over to the police. 
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At last I had seen the Canal! Louise 
looked up again, glanced out of the win- 
dow and smiled-scornfully. Then she 
resumed her reading. I knew what she 
was thinking, but I took heart. 

“The locks at Gatun will stagger 
her,” I assured myself. 

They did. 

Gatun is another of those Canal Zone 
cities that the United States stands ready 
to ship, f. o. b., to any place in the 
Canal Zone where they happen to be 
needed. When Gatun became a city that 
was no longer necessary, Uncle Sam 
simply folded up his houses, as the 
Arabs do their tents, and as effectually, 
if not as silently, moved on. The houses 
in the Canal Zone had been shipped 
hither and thither on freight cars. The 
idea has its advantages, but beauty of 
architecture is not one of them. In my 
heart I was disappointed. I had read 
about Gatun back in the States until my 
eyes were sore—but Gatun was no sight 
for sore eyes. 


OUISE closed her book with a sigh, 
and we left the train. None of the 
natives paid any attention to us. Tour- 
ists were as numerous in Panama as 
natives. 

We came to the locks. 
to display interest. 

“How do we get across?” she de- 
manded. 

“There is a footbridge across the lock- 
gate there,” I replied. 

There was—with a sheer drop of 
eighty feet on either side. I knew those 
gates would stagger her, and they did! 
I finally got her across; afterwards I 
wished I hadn’t. The moment she 
stepped foot on the further side, she de- 
clared she would never cross that foot- 
bridge again. As there was no other 
means of getting back to the Gatun sta- 
tion, and probably would not be until 
they let the water into the locks, I fore- 
saw difficulties. 

I tried to divert her mind. 

“The gates,” I said, drawing on my 
fund of statistics, ‘tare seven feet thick !” 

“T don’t care if they are,” she 
snapped. “I feel as if they were only 
seven inches, and I’m not going back 
that way. So there!” 


Louise began 
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The silence that followed was broken 
only by a riveting machine that started 
up ten feet away. 

Louise clapped her hands to her ears. 

“I—I shall shriek if this keeps on,” 
she shouted. 

Presently it stopped. 

“See,” I said. ‘There are the locks.” 

Louise glanced morosely at them. 

“What of it?” she asked. 

Now that staggered me. The iocks 
were there. What of it? They were 
large commodious locks. They showed a 
broad expanse of iron and concrete. 
They looked strong. One felt that 
eventually they would answer the pur- 
pose for which they were built and do it 
exceedingly well—but what of it? 

In spite of myself, I felt cheated some- 
how. Not that I told Louise so—far 
from it! 

I looked about me. I saw a broad 
stretch of concrete, with a yawning 
chasm on either side. In the foreground 
was the sluggish river; in the distance 
lay the Caribbean. There were the 
locks of which I had read. About me 
men worked steadily and _ probably 
systematically. It was all as described ; 
yet it was different. It was big, but it 
wasn’t spectacular. 

That was what I missed—the spec- 
tacular. I knew the Gatun locks repre- 
sented a great feat in engineering ; I had 
read so. That the story of Gatun is won- 
derful, I could testify. But what we 
saw was a few hours’ contribution 
toward years of cumulative effort. To 
read of how the oak springs from the 
tiny acorn is inspiring; to sit down and 
watch the oak grow is not. 


| GAVE a little sigh. Then I bucked 
up. We hadn’t seen Culebra yet. 
There was the epic! 

Nor were we yet through with Gatun. 
We were gathered in by a party of peo- 
ple from the ship. They were thorough- 
going tourists who had come to see the 
Canal and were going to see it at any 
cost of personal inconvenience and dis- 
comfort. So we went down into the 
subterranean chamber and saw all man- 
ner of devices for opening and closing 
the gates. Our guide talked steadily 
about them for an hour. The air was very 











close. I am an ordinary man, not an 
electrical engineer. The specifications 
and duties of those machines meant as 
little to me as embroidery directions 
would mean to a mining engineer. 

Louise displayed no interest in what 
our guide was saying. 

“Tf I could only shut my eyes and run 
across,” she broke in suddenly. 

“What,” I gasped, horrified. 

“If I stay here any longer, I shall go 
insane and jump into the locks,” she 
said. 

I lost all interest in the Canal. I was 
interested only in getting Louise on the 
Gatun side of the lock in the same man- 
ner in which she had crossed. She 
started and balked, and started again. 
At last, at my wits’ end, I too became 
a disheveled and raving maniac. 

“T’ll get the superintendent,” I jab- 
bered. ‘Perhaps he can—” 

“Do—oh do,” broke in Louise. 

I rushed off. A few moments later I 
had found a subforeman. At first he 
looked as if he didn’t know whether to 
humor me, or to spring on me sudden- 
ly and make me a prisoner and hand 
me over to the police. Finally I man- 
aged to guide him back to the spot 
where I had left Louise. 

She was gone! 

“Good heavens,” I groaned, my head 
reeling. ‘She must have jumped!” 

For a moment the subforeman looked 
impressed. Then he observed coldly: 

“Tsn’t that your wife over there call- 
ing to you?” 

It was. I staggered across the bridge 
and joined her. 

“How—why—when—” I began. 

She surveyed me with composure. 

“T knew I could get across all right if 
you weren’t there to bother me,” she 
said. 

I mopped my brow. At least I had 
gotten her across—a titanic achievement 
which should rank second only to the 
building of the Canal itself. We turned 
and climbed the dusty slope to the Y. M. 
C. A. building. 


NSIDE we found a veranda overlook- 
ing a courtyard filled with shrubs and 
foliage, beautifully, restfully green. 
There was a table, and we sat down; a 


AND JUST THINK OF RHEIMS! 
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boy brought us ginger-ale and chicken 
sandwiches. 

Louise ate with slow relish. 

“It’s a great achievement,” she said 
at last. 

I stopped short and gazed at her in 
surprise. I suspected sarcasm, out her 
eyes were frank and open. 

“So you like the Canal, after all,” I 
said, pleased at this tardy recognition. 

“The Canal?” she echoed, and then 
added indignantly: “Hardly! I mean 
the Y. M. C. A.” 

At the station we rejoined the rest of 
the party. They were faint and hungry, 
but the train was coming. 

“We saw the spillway and a lot more 
machinery. Why didn’t you come?” 
asked a lady tourist. 

“We saw a green courtyard, a bottle 
of ginger-ale, ice cold, and some chicken 
sandwiches,” answered Louise. 

I’m not quite sure, but I think our in- 
quisitor sighed. If she did, she recov- 
ered immediately. 

“Tt was wonderful!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t know what you missed.” 

“Wonderful!” agreed the rest of the 
party. 

They said the same thing at Culebra 
the next morning. So did I. So did 
everybody but Louise. 

Nevertheless we “did” Culebra. We 
saw all there was to see. Then we 
scrambled aboard our observation train 
and steamed on to Panama City. After 
that everybody wanted to see the Pacific. 
So we chartered automobiles. 

It was a nine-mile trip. There were 
long stretches of dusty road, bordered on 
either side by nondescript vegetation, as 
untropical in appearance as anything 
you might find during a drought in New 
England. Then came thatched huts, a 
flying glimpse of a ruined bridge, a sadly 
demolished tower, a group of vine-cum- 
bered gray walls and finally, in front, a 
flash of blue and a sudden halt. 

“Spicific ocean,” said the driver. 

“How beautiful!” said somebody. 

“Why, it looks exactly like the Atlan- 
tic!” exclaimed the lady tourist, as if 
voicing a grievance. 

“We will have to hurry back if we 
want to get our train,” said a small 
harassed-looking man, who had been 
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consulting his watch every fifteen min- 
utes since we started. 

So we hurried back, and waited half 
an hour for the train. 


FTER that we saw Miraflores. 

Louise saw the locks and looked 
around for the Y. M. C. A. When she 
failed to find it, she lost all interest. And 
after Miraflores the only thing that re- 
mained was to return to the boat and sail 
for home. 

When we climbed up the gangplank, 
the quartermaster was standing at the 
head of the gangway. He had traveled 
much, apparently not in vain. 

“How did you like the Canal?” he 
asked. ; 

Louise told him. 

“Well,” he said, ‘anyhow, you can go 
back to the States, and when anybody 
brings up the Canal as a topic of con- 
versation, you can say: ‘Now, when I 
was at Panama—’ ” 

Louise stopped in her tracks and 
looked at him, wide-eyed. Then she 
turned and walked away, her face 
thoughtful. 

It was a day or two later that I came 
up behind her as she sat in her steamer 
chair, reading one of her interminable 
books. I glanced at the title: ‘The 
Building of the Panama Canal.” 

She looked up and caught my eye. 

“T thought I’d better read up a little 
on it,” she confessed. “People are cer- 
tain to want to hear about it.” 

I gazed at her steadily. She had the 
grace to blush. 

It was not until after our arrival home 
that I grasped the full import of her 
change in tactics. She suggested that 
we call upon the Sinnotts. 

“You should really have taken in the 
Canal, Mrs. Sinnott,” said Louise. “Of 
course Europe is interesting, but Panama 
is stupendous. I wouldn’t have missed 
it—not for anything!” 

I swallowed hard and glanced fur- 
tively at Mrs. Sinnott, to see if she 
actually believed it. She looked an- 
noyed, so I knew she did. 

“We saw it from start to finish. And 
the locks at Gatun, my dear! Tremen- 
dous, terrifying; as imposing in their 
way as the cliffs of Norway!” 
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It took Mrs. Sinnott by surprise. She 
rallied and said something about intend- 
ing to do the Canal next year. 

“Oh, but it will be too late then. Of 
course after the water goes in—” 

From Louise’s tone you would have 
thought a canal with water in it was, to 
say the least, a social error. 


WE left poor Mrs. Sinnott crushed 
and gasping. And even then 
Louise wasn’t satisfied. She’d just be- 
gun to enjoy her trip. The quartermas- 
ter’s words had come to her like a sign 
from the high gods. She became quite 
unbearable. Perhaps I shouldn't blame 
her—she had suffered in the past. 

To those who had been to Europe,. she 
intimated that going to Europe was 
rather common. “The beaten path” was 
a phrase that she used constantly. 

Personally I believe she overdid it. 
But as long as she was enjoying it, I 
made no objection. I let her have her 
way. My grievance is that at this late 
date she should resurrect the old bone 
of contention and maintain that it is all 
my fault, and that if we had gone to 
Europe as she wanted to, it wouldn’t 
have happened. 

“What wouldn’t have happened?” I 
demanded the first time she sprung it on 
me. 

“You know what wouldn’t have hap- 
pened,” she retorted. 

I think I do. What wouldn’t have 
happened was the visit Mrs. Sinnott 
paid us after the Kaiser decided to week- 
end in Belgium. 

“My dear,” she crooned, her face al- 
most beatific, “what a pity you couldn’t 
have seen Europe as it was! Just think 
of the changes the war has wrought. It 
will never be the same now; it will be 
rebuilt along totally different lines. It 
will have lost its exquisite flavor. 

“And just think, Rheims—Rheims de- 
stroyed !” 

This is what I am responsible for. As 
time goes on I am led to believe that 
while Louise, in the past, has forgiven 
me, even to seventy times seven, there 
is one thing she will never wholly for- 
give me for. And that is the war in 
Europe and particularly the destruction 
of Rheims! 





















path as imagination can travel. 


N the July issue, we published William Wallace Cook’s “Parlan,”’ 

as extraordinary a story as any magazine ever printed. Last month, 
we published Sudermann’s very unusual “The Silent Mill.” Here is a 
story to take a place beside those two—a story as far from the beaten 











Splendid 


By Ellis 


CHAPTER f 
THE NAKED WOMEN 


io F the most remarkable result 

O | of the great European war 
MY | not a word or hint of a word 
had reached me or anyone outside the 
limits of the United Kingdom, so strict 
was the censorship. When I left Lon- 
don for New York, soon after the be- 
ginning of the war, no manifestation of 
the strange hysteria had come to light. 
The commission with which I was 
charged—to purchase cavalry remounts 
in the United States and to arrange for 
the transportation of my purchases—was 
one of considerable importance and kept 
me speeding from New York to the 
West and back again. From time to 
time I met and conferred with agents 
of the British Government who had 
come direct from London but not one 
word did I hear of the -Horror, as it 
may well be called. 

In New York everything is known 
and everything, from Canton to San 
Francisco, is gossiped about. Over 
some table in an obscure barroom, or 
in the darker corner of some club, you 
may hear whispered words about things 
that have happened behind closed and 
barred doors in the hidden places of 
the inner African wild. Every scandal 
in high places or in low in London, 
Vienna and the villages of the Marne 
is whispered from mouth to ear in 
Manhattan ; every plague spot is known 
and discussed, whether it be on the limb 
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of the Czar or in the dealings of a South 
American cabinet; and sooner or later 
it is known to my friend Harker, once 
of The Sun but now a free lance in 
journalism. The marvelous manner in 
which the Horror was hidden can be 
understood when I say that Harker had 
not the slightest inkling of it. 

As a woman whose bosom is gnawed 
by a hideous cancer seeks to hide it, 
and as all those who love her hold their 
tongues and are dumb, so the very 
hideousness of the Horror closed the 
mouths of those who knew. As mem- 
bers of a family, when they see in a 
father the first manifestations of in- 
sanity which may be theirs in time, gasp 
with horror and then hide the secret, 
so humanity, when it glimpsed the 
frightful thing in London, gasped and 
closed its lips. The censorship did its 
part to keep the story from other na- 
tions, but more effective than all else 
was the dread that the plague spot 
would spread—that it was but the first 
manifestation of a universally imminent 
madness; the first evidence that man- 
kind, grown degenerate, was about to 
plunge into an abyss of darkness and 
insanity. Those who glimpsed the 
Horror saw and were still! Shame 
closed their lips; shame for the hu- 
manity of which they were a part. 

As an American in close sympathy 
with England I was able to be of con- 
siderable use to the English war. office 
while in the United States. Time and 
again I asked permission to return to 
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London but was urged to stay in 
America and continue my work; but 
each month, after I had been buying 
remounts for over a year, I became more 
impatient to get back to London, and 
finally I turned all my commissions over 
to young Hodges, who had been my 
able assistant, and sailed for England. 


Ree cause of my impatience, brown- 
eyed and bronze-haired, met me at 
Charing Cross station. Her uncle, 
Roger North, was with her and after 
I had given my Frances the first 
ecstatic embrace, I turned to clasp his 
hand and saw how he had changed. 
The fine old gentleman had aged ten 
years; whereas he had formerly stood 
with military erectness he now stooped ; 
his face, not long since red and plump, 
was now drawn and yellow; his eyes 
were dull and furtive, quite lacking their 
old-time fire. 

“And Aunt Joanna?” I asked, for I 
had expected she would have met me 
too. 

“Hush!” Frances whispered, placing 
her finger on her lips. 

“Not here! Not here!” said Mr. 
North, and he closed his eyes and for 
an instant drew his hand across his 
forehead. I looked at Frances for some 
explanation, but she lowered her eyes. 
I felt that some awful catastrophe had 
befallen Mrs. North. I asked no more, 
knowing Frances would tell me in good 
time and when the telling would not 
increase her uncle’s evident pain. 

“Are you ready, Jack?” Frances 
asked, seeing that a porter had taken 
up my baggage. “Come, then. Uncle 
has a four-wheeler waiting.” 

She moved forward, only a step or 
two ahead of us, and then Roger North 
did an inexplicable thing. He leaped 
forward and grasped her arm, drawing 
her back, and trembling, placed my 
hand on her arm. Frances laughed. 
It was a strange little laugh, half as 
if ashamed of her uncle and half as if 
throwing off some accusation contained 
in his act. It was quite mirthless. 

“You'll have to care for her now,” 
said Mr. North. “I’ve watched her 
for you; watched her night and day. 
Now you must care for her!” 
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Strange! Watch her? Watch my 
merry, innocent little Fanny? Watch 
her, as Mr. North seemed to imply, so 
that she should never walk without my 
hand on her arm; never allow her to 
take a step in advance of me? I 
looked into the brown eyes. An awful 
fear that my Fanny had gone blind 
struck me like a blow. The first glance 
reassured me. They were still the eyes 
I had known, well capable of sight, and 
as I looked into them I saw again there 
the laugh-light, although but for a 
moment. 

“Silly!” she said, putting one hand 
affectionately on her uncle’s arm. ‘Do 
you think I’m going to run away?” And 
thus, arm in arm, we three went to the 
waiting cab. 

The London into which we drove was 
unlike the London I had left and more 
unlike it than I was able to see, for one 
of the dank fogs that are the city’s 
curse had lowered into the streets. 

“At least we can sleep to-night,” said 
Mr. North wearily. “The Zeppelins 
cannot see us.” 


EPPELINS! There he had uttered 

what had become the commonest 
word in London. The first raids, far 
apart and of small consequence, now 
seemed far away; the Zeppelins now 
seemed to lurk close at hand ready to 
drop death upon the city every night. 
That fear was always present: death 
falling from the sky. Like wolves 
waiting for night, the huge air-craft 
seemed always at the door; no wonder 
London’s nerves were unstrung! 

The fog had the advantage that it 
shrouded the city. For the rest it was 
as great a nuisance as ever. Although 
the traffic seemed far less than in the 
days of peace, our four-wheeler moved 
at the pace of a snail up Charing Cross 
Road, hugging the curb to the left. . 

“The good horses have all been 
taken,” said Mr. North, implying that 
we might have made better speed but 
for the miserable hacks that were draw- 
ing our vehicle. Frances nestled against 
me and let me clasp her hand. 

It was perhaps half after six in the 
evening, at which time, in October, the 
London day is still able-bodied, but the 
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heavy fog had turned the evening into 
night. 

Fanny was far more American than 
English. I had met her in New York 
before her parents died,—both lost in 
an accident,—and we were in love be- 
fore she went to England to live with 
her father’s brother and his wife, her 
Aunt Joanna. Perhaps a lover should 
not be trusted to describe the girl of 
his choice, but I can at least say that 
Frances North was as sweet and un- 
spoiled as any girl that ever lived. 

Her aunt was not a stately English 
dame but a kind-hearted middle-class 
Englishwoman, trusting to corsets rather 
than diet to preserve a presentable form 
and always quite dazed by Chesterton 
and Shaw and liking Arnold Bennett 
best when he was least Arnold Bennett. 
Of Roger North it need only be said 
that he had once been “in trade” and 
was now “retired,” with just enough 
invested to be comfortable in a board- 
ing-house and not quite enough to af- 
ford a villa. 


i es fog is getting worse,” said 


Mr. North. “It chills me.” He 
turned to our cabby. “Can’t you get 
on a bit faster, my man?” 

We were near where Oxford Street 
meets the Charing Cross Road. Down 
Tottenham Court Road a motor-lorrie 
was coming, its lights turning the fog 
into a glow of gold for a small space 
ahead. 

‘°Ardly sife, sir, with this fog an’ 
all,” said the cabby. 

He had turned toward us to answer 
Mr. North, but I was looking straight 
ahead. 

“What’s that?” I cried, half rising 
from my seat. 

Into the thick halo of the motor-lorrie 
lights and out again into the dense ob- 
scurity of the fog, running with the 
long stride of a Diana, a form had 
glided. I could not believe my eyes, 
for they had seemed to see a nymph, 
nude as in any fanciful painting of 
mythological characters, running there 
in the London streets. It might have 
been Diana herself. The cabby and 
Mr. North turned and stared, Mr. 
North rising and standing; as we 
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looked, five more forms, like Iiving ivory 
in the glow of the motor lights, sped 
out of the obscurity of Oxford Street 
and were lost in the obscurity of New 
Oxford. 

“My Gawd! It’s the Naked Women!” 
cried the cabby and he stood and shouted 
at his aged horse and rained blows with 
his whip. I did not know then, but 
I was soon to know what he was at- 
tempting. He did not succeed. Even 
before he raised his whip the first time, 
I heard the strange sound of thousands 
of bare feet pattering on the moist pave- 
ment, and midway across the street the 
Horde engulfed us. The Naked 
‘Women! 

As the ivory human flood came upon 
us it parted to left and right ‘and swept 
on, not crowded at first, since the best 
runners were able to keep somewhat 
in advance, but growing denser and 
denser each moment until the street was 
wedged from wall to wall. The naked 
bodies, pressed on by those behind, 
struck against our vehicle and threw 
themselves against our horse and, pant- 
ing-and pushing, hurried on. But for 
the panting breaths of the vast multi- 
tude and the patter of its innumerable 
feet, there would have been no sound. 
The Naked Women swept on. Our 
horse went down and they went over 
it as if it had not been there. Their 
eyes were glazed and they ran with 
their heads high, as if blind—a resist- 
less, purposeless mass: the Horror, the 
Naked Women! 

I knew later what this meant in 
danger and frightfulness. The Naked 
Women were like the swarming locusts ; 
like the lemmings in migration. Now 
one and now another of the mass would 
for a space run at their head, a blind 
leader leading the blind from nowhere 
to nowhere. ‘What do they do?” you 
might ask. “They run,” the answer 
would be. “But what else?” you might 
ask. “Nothing else. They run. That’s 
enough. They run.” 

Worst of all was their increase. 
Day by day their numbers grew; what 
had been a handful, a dozen, became a 
hundred, and the hundred became a 
thousand and the thousand became many 
thousands. 
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STOOD breathless. I was stunned 

by the suddenness and the wildness 
of it all, coming upon me thus before 
I had heard a word of the Horror from 
any mouth. Our four-wheeler swayed 
as the naked bodies struck against it. 
Out of the fog at one side and into 
the fog at the other the multitude 
poured, and then I heard Frances 
laugh! 

I had forgotten her. I had forgot- 
ten everything but the Horror passing 
through the street in endless numbers ; 
but now I turned sharply, for the laugh 
was a scream—a_ wild, hysterical 
scream. I turned to see Roger North 
reach out a hand and grasp her jacket, 
and to see her tear herself from the 
jacket. Her hands were in the air above 
her head and she was laughing with 
the laugh of the demented. Her uncle 
grasped her arm again and she threw 
off his feeble hand; I wrapped my arms 
around her and tried to pull her down 
into the seat. It was hysteria, and 
while I did not know it then, it was 
the hysteria that preceded the rending 


of garments, a symptom of these who 
became Naked Women and joined the 
Horror. 
“Frances !’’ I shouted. 
She shrieked and struck me with her 
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“Frances 


fists and bit me. The horse lurched 
as he fell to the pavement, and the 
cab tilted. Frances threw herself upon 
me and I put out one hand to grasp 
the side of the cab. She jerked from 
me like a wild beast and, as I reached 
for her, leaped from the cab into the 
midst of the Naked Women. In an 
instant she had disappeared into the 
fog of New Oxford Street, swallowed 
up in the mass of the Horror. 

I remember the cry Roger North ut- 
tered and the touch of his restraining 
hand on my arm, and then I too leaped. 
I struck one of the women as I fell, 
but without pausing in her pace she 
pushed me aside and ran on. The kick- 
ing horse struck me with one of his hoofs 
and I went down. I felt a wet foot 
on my face and then a blow on the back 
of my head, for the horse’s hoof found 
me again. Then I knew no more for 
a while. 

When I came to myself I was on the 
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walk at the side of the street. I looked 
up to see a young fellow bending over 
me, putting the last touch to a bandage 
on my head. 

“He’ll do now,” he said. ‘He'll have 
a head in the morning, but I call it a 
bit of luck he’s alive.” 

The motor-lorrie was gone ; the street 
was quiet except for the few cabs that 
went about their business as usual. I 
looked down at my clothes; they were 
torn and mud-stained from top to toe. 
Slowly I remembered the Horror and— 

“Where is Frances?” I asked. 

“Gone! gone!” said Roger North. 
“Gone forever! She is one of Them!” 

And then I guessed what had hap- 
pened to Aunt Joanna: she too was one 
of Them! 


CHAPTER II 
Tue Next Day 


SLEPT late the next day and 
| awakened with a sense of distress 

that rapidly localized itself in my 
aching head and my bruised body and 
limbs and brought to my mind vividly 
the event of the evening. For a mo- 
ment the whole affair seemed a hallu- 
cination, for it was so strange and seem- 
ingly impossible that my mind refused 
to believe; but that I was in my right 
senses I could have no doubt. Even 
after I was sure the Naked Women 
were no creation of my dreams—as the 
soreness of my flesh amply testified— 
the actual passing of the Horde re- 
tained some strange quality of unreal- 
ity; this, as I later learned, was the 
common experience of all who saw that 
strange body of hysterical runners. I 
have had it variously explained, but 
the theory closest to the fact is that 
advanced by Professor Norring, the 
great authority on neurotic and hyster- 
ical manifestations. 

That the Horde—or They, or the 
Runners, or the Naked Women, or the 
Horror, as they were variously called— 
were a fact none could gainsay. As 
the frightful madness progressed, 
hardly a family in London remained 
without contributing one or more to the 
Horde, and perhaps not a man or wom- 
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an in the great city escaped the sight 
of the panting, eager progress of the 
aimless Runners. The police and the 
Government used every effort to halt 
the progress of the contagion, so aw- 
fully real was it. Those who happened 
to fall in the path of the Horde and, 
less fortunate than I, were trampled 
to death, needed no other proofs of the 
reality of the Horror. The efforts of 
Parliament to confine the contagion to 
London, once it had fastened itself upon 
that city, were enough to convince the 
world. 

And yet that strange quality of un- 
reality enveloped the Horror. Some 
said it was that the Horror was so 
monstrous it could not be believed, but 
as I have said, I think Professor Nor- 
ring’s theory is the correct one. That 
the Horror was a form of hysteria was 
admitted by all except those ignorant 
persons who believed the Great War 
had thrust the world back into the 
ancient days when men were possessed 
by devils, and evil spirits walked the 
earth. These believed the Naked 
Women were possessed by devils. In 
a way they ‘were right, for it is now 
generally conceded that what was once 
termed ‘possessed by a devil” meant 
hysteria. 

That those who saw the Horror 
sweeping through the London streets 
felt, even a few minutes after the sight 
had passed, that they could not have 
seen it and that such a thing could not 
be, was explained by Professor Nor- 
ring as the effect of the mass of hys- 
teria on those not easily affected by 
hysteria itself. On those who, like my 
poor Frances, were susceptible, the ef- 
fect was to drag them into the Horde; 
on others it was like a haze of opium,— 
if I may use the term,—making every- 
thing seem for a while unreal. The 
Horde ran, in other words, in a cloud 
of hysteria which affected temporarily 
all those who came within its influence. 

I think I have made this clear. 


LAY in bed awhile trying to con- 
vince myself that what I knew to be 
a fact was not a fact, when the door 
opened and Roger North entered. 
Greatly as I thought he had aged when 


I saw him at the Charing Cross sta- 
tion the night before, the change in him 
since then was shocking. He seemed 
to have lost his last vestige of stamina. 

“Frances gone! Joanna gone!” he 
mumbled. 

I thought he had come for me, to 
awaken me, but I saw now he was wan- 
dering aimlessly and half-wittingly, for 
he turned and was tottering from the 
room again. 

“Uncle Roger!” I called, leaping 
from bed, and he turned back. I 
knew from the way in which he looked 
at me that he did not recognize me— 
that he had forgotten me. “Don’t you 
know me? I’m Jack—Jack, who is go- 
ing to marry Frances.” 

“Jack? Jack?” he repeated. ‘Marry 
Frances? Frances is gone. Joanna is 
gone.” 

I hastened into my garments. Some 
one had remembered to bring my lug- 
gage, evidently—which was _ lucky 
enough since my travel togs were a 
sight, torn and muddied beyond all 
hope. When I was fully garbed, I led 
the old man from the room and down 
the stairs. I was ravenously hungry, 
and I had two imperative duties before 
me: first to report at the War Office, 
and then to find and rescue Frances. 

I am glad to think now that it never 
occurred to me to do anything but res- 
cue Frances. The idea of giving her 
up, of wiping her from my mind and 
my heart and counting her lost because 
she was part of the Horror, did not 
enter my mind. That it did not was, 
I am now sure, because I lost her so 
soon after arriving in London. The 
full effect of the Horror had not had 
time to work into my brain; I was like 
a child, unaware of the magnitude of 
the feat I proposed to undertake, un- 
aware of the belief held by all Lon- 
don that a woman once engulfed by 
the Horde was forever lost. 

This I was to learn soon enough, but 
I did not know it then. Indeed, I knew 
little enough about the Horror. I had 
seen, you will remember, the Runners 
passing me and had seen Frances leap 
to join them; I had fallen beneath the 
bare feet of the Naked Women and had 
been rescued and brought to the board- 
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ing-house half conscious. All that I 
have told of the Horror other than 
that I was to learn later. Now I led 
Roger North down the stairs. The 
house was strangely quiet. 


S we walked down the last steps 

toward the narrow entrance-hall 
where the old walnut hatstand stood 
as I had always known it, I saw a 
slavey on her knees on the tessellated 
marble floor. Mrs. Bunderby had al- 
ways had trouble with slaveys; none 
of them could keep things clean enough 
to suit her and one followed another 
in rapid succession. The figure on 
which I looked down was clad in the 
faded cotton gown that always marks 
the slavey—they seem to cling to old 
rags as to a uniform—and the shoes 
were run down at heel in true slavey 
fashion. 

“My good girl,” I said, “I wonder 
if Mrs. Bunderby could let me have a 
bite or two?” 

“Mrs. Bunderby is gone,” said Roger 
North in his dull tone at my side. ‘She 
is one of Them.” 

The slavey raised her head, sitting 
back on her heels and holding her mop 
rag in her hands, 

“There’s not much in the house,” she 
said. “I'll see what I can get together, 
_ 

It was no slavey’s voice that spoke 
and it was no slavey’s face that looked 
up at me. She arose as she answered, 
and as she stood she might have been 
some princess of a fairy tale condemned 
for a while to wear Cinderella’s rags. 
From beneath her cap strayed wonder- 
ful brown hair and her eyes were of 
that soft, rich brown that makes the 
heart stand still with wonder. She 
was a splendid creature. 

She wiped her hands on her apron 
and went into the kitchen through the 
door at the rear of the hall. I led 
Roger North into the dining-room. The 
shades were drawn and I raised one by 
a corner table. The light showed me 
the dining-room with its mid-Victorian 
furniture. It was the same stupid room 
it had always been. 

“Who is that girl?” I asked. 

Roger North shook his head. 
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“She’s Margaret,” he said. “We 
don’t know who she is—she is just Mar- 
garet.” 


” po-mnmsioagualel took some time to get 
the tea and toast and slice of ham 
she finally brought, and while we 
waited, I managed to get Uncle Roger 
talking rationally enough in spite of his 
grief. He told me all he knew of the 
Horror. He broke down and wept, of 
course, when he told me how Aunt 
Joanna joined them and Margaret 
came. Margaret had been one of the 
Horde! 

It happened in this wise: Dusk had 
fallen and dinner was being served at 
Mrs. Bunderby’s; Aunt Joanna, Fran- 
ces and Uncle Roger were at their table 
by the window, the table at which we 
were now seated. Suddenly some one— 
Old Wiggers, probably, since he always 
was a fool—said: “They’re coming!” 
Mrs. Bunderby immediately drew the 
shades and turned out the lights—dim 
enough, anyway, since they were mere 
tips, following the war regulations. 
Then came the “pad-pad” of the feet 
of the Naked Women on the pavement. 
All sat huddled together in the-dining- 
room, silent, waiting for the Horror to 
pass. And then a scream! One awful 
scream in that semisilence. 

No one needs to be told that all the 
houses on the Square and in all the 
near-by streets have railings of iron with 
iron gates, inclosing the little area-ways 
with their grassplots. It was from 
outside, there, that the scream came, 
the scream of a woman in agony. 
Uncle Roger leaped from his chair, 
but Aunt Joanna thrust him back, for 
the Horror is for no man to look upon. 
Aunt Joanna ran to the door and rushed 
out while the Horde was still passing. 
She came in again,—into the hallway, 
not into the dining-room,—dragging 
this girl, this Margaret. The girl had 
fainted and on her bare thigh was a 
hideous bruise, already turning black. 
Somehow she had been pressed by the 
Horde into the clutch of the gate, and 
the gate, pressed by the hurrying 
bodies tighter and tighter upon her 
while her screams echoed. Then she had 
fainted. Aunt Joanna dragged her into 
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the hallway and bent over her ard then, 
suddenly and without warning, raised 
her hands in the air and laughed. 
Shrieked, indeed! Outside, the “pad- 
pad-pad” of bare feet continued. Mrs. 
Bunderby threw her arms around Aunt 


Joanna, but Mrs. North seemed sud-, 


denly a giant of strength and threw 
the landlady aside and ran to the door 
and into the street, rending her gar- 
ments as she went. They had not seen 
her since. 

Mrs. Bunderby, with the help of the 
kitchen-maid and the slavey, carried the 
girl upstairs and put her to bed, where 
she remained in a stupor for six days. 
When she came to herself, the slavey 
had gone—going out to buy stove pol- 
ish and meeting the Horde—and Mrs. 
Bunderby, not knowing what sort the 
rescued girl might be, nor whether she 
would rush out and ruin any decent 
garments that were supplied her, gave 
her the slavey’s clothes. The girl still 
seemed not herself. She seemed to have 
taken the slavey’s gown as a sign that 
she was a slavey and to have taken 
up the slavey’s work as a matter of 
course, This was all, except that Mrs. 
Bunderby had gone with the Horde and 
the cook and both the maids had gone 
with it, now one and now another, until 
Margaret—as they called her, because 
that had been the name of the last 
slavey—was now the only woman in the 
house! } 


T was but natural that I should look 

at Margaret, after this recital of 
events, with more than ordinary inter- 
est. As she alone remained to repre- 
sent all the servants and the landlady, 
she stood at the far side of the room 
near the sideboard while we ate, ready 
to serve us should we wish further serv- 
ice. I noticed anew her remarkable 
beauty and that her lowly service seemed 
to have impressed itself upon her as on 
a woman of quite another class—as if 
gold had by some chance slipped into 
a die that had stamped it with the mark 
of some base copper coin. As Roger 
North, who was immensely bettered by 
the bite of food, told me what I have 
already set down regarding the Horror, 
I ate and watched the girl. I judged 
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that she was perhaps twenty-three or 
twenty-four years old. Her face lacked 
something, some spark of vivacity that 
seemed to belong there; perhaps I can 
express what I mean by saying it was 
like the face of some bright university 
youth the morning after he has had a 
long and glorious night of carousal. It 
was a face in which the flame of in- 
telligence burned low but was not ex- 
tinguished. She passed into the kitchen 
for a moment. 

“Have you spoken to her about it?” 
I asked Uncle Roger. 

“Hush!” he cried, glancing appre- 
hensively toward the door leading into 
the kitchen. “You don’t understand. 
It is a thing that cannot be mentioned.” 

I understood. It was a thing so 
hideous, so horrid, so like some obscene, 
not understood disease that it was not 
even breathed in whispers when men 
and women were together. Even to 
admit in words that the Horror existed 
or could exist was like an insult to the 
sex the mad hysteria had _ afflicted. 
Through the months during which this 
Thing had been growing, when no man 
knew that his own women were not to 
be the next to rend their garments and 
leap into the ranks of the Runners, and 
when no woman knew that she was not 
to be the next unwilling victim of the 
madness, there had been silence, the si- 
lence of shame and fear. Uncle Roger 
was right; it was not a thing to be 
mentioned. I saw, as if I had been in 
London the entire while, how London 
must have felt, how it still felt—the 
weird Runners, appearing as if from 
nowhere, pouring through the streets in 
their set-eyed, silent nakedness, and dis- 
appearing as if into nowhere again, a 
menace that could not be fought and 
that drew into itself mothers, wives and 
daughters, irresistibly ! 


[F Margaret noticed that Frances had 

disappeared she gave no sign. She 
had been like that, Roger North said 
as we walked toward the War Office. 
One by one the women remaining in 
the house had disappeared, and Mar- 
garet had given no sign that she knew or 
cared. When a servant went, Margaret 
took up that servant’s work; when Mrs. 
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Bunderby went, Margaret filled her 
place as best she could. 

“There’s something wrong with her, 
and no wonder, poor child,” said Uncle 
Roger. 

I turned to him suddenly. 

“Do many of them come back?” I 
asked. “Are all that come back, like 
her?” 

“None come back!” he said with vast 
sadness. “She did not come back; she 
was scraped off the edge of the torrent 
as it swept by.” 

“And she is the only one?” I asked 
amazed. 

“They find them, sometimes, lying 
bruised and dead,” said Uncle Roger. 
“They fall and the others rush over 
them, trampling them with their feet. 
Some fall lame and limp and drop 
behind and drop and die. No, none 
come back!” 

Now, this did not seem possible, and 
I could not believe it. It is true that I 
had lost consciousness before the Horde 
had all passed over me the night before, 
but I had sense enough to know that 
even at the pace maintained by the great 
body of the Runners some must fall 
behind and become stragglers. I could 
not believe that the authorities would 
permit these to fall in the streets and 
die there. Some of these, if not all, 
must surely be picked up, even if only 
to be transported to some asylum or 
other. 

“It is as if. they were asleep,” said 
Uncle Roger, as if guessing my 
thoughts; “when they are awakened 
they die.” 

So that was it! They were, in a sort, 
sleep-walkers. Later I learned how 
blind they were in fact. They saw 
nothing when they ran; the set eyes 
that stared straight ahead were as if 
blind. I began to feel some of the hor- 
ror of the thing myself: a blind horde 
running blindly from street to street 
and— 


“They stop 


Ss eked they stop,” I said. 
and rest?” 

“They never stop. They never rest,” 
said Uncle Roger. 

I drew a deep breath. 

“But they eat?” 
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“They never stop to eat,” said Uncle 
Roger, and then I saw the full immen- 
sity of the horror, the thing I had not 
so much as guessed before. The Horde 
ran and never paused and never stopped 
for food or sleep or rest! I thought of 
the many thousands of naked bodies 
that had rushed past and over me, a 
horde indeed, and of the many months 
this Horror had afflicted London, and 
then I knew the fullness of the catas- 
trophe. A week and all these would be 
gone, dead of starvation, or privation or 
cold and hunger and unwonted exertion 
combined, and then— The Horde would 
still exist, replenished by wives and 
daughters and mothers now seemingly 
safe from all danger. I understood 
now! The Horror was not alone in the 
Horde that even now ran the streets 
somewhere in London but in the thou- 
sands that had once formed the Horde 
and had fallen from the ranks dead! 
What could be the length of life of one 
who was attacked by the madness and 
joined the Runners? A week? Strong 
indeed must be the woman who could 
last so long! And my Frances was now 
part of that Horde! 

“My God, man!” I cried. “What 
are you dragging along like that for?” 

I suppose Roger North had been 
walking as briskly as a man of his years 
could be expected to walk, but the dire 
necessity for haste, if I meant to do any- 
thing to save Frances from the fate that 
was the common portion of all the 
women of the Horde, set my impatience 
ablaze and I ran. I left Uncle Roger 
far behind but almost immediately a 
bobby stepped in front of me. I 
stopped. 

“None of that, now!” he said with all 
the severity a London policeman knows 
how to throw into his words. ‘We can’t 
have none of that, you know. No run- 
ning. Sets the wimmin’s minds running 
on things it’s best for them not to 
think of.” 

I understood. I understood, too, a 
sudden rush of taxicabs and other ve- 
hicles that swept toward Trafalgar 
Square in Pall Mall. It was a flight, 
for the Runners were povring through 
Regent Street and Waterloo Place 
toward the Mall and St. James Park 








and must cross Pall Mall, and all fled 
whenever the Runners appeared. They 
passed; traffic resumed its customary 
routes and I hurried toward the War 
Office. My blood tingled to think that 
Fanny was one of the mad women who 
had swept past so near me. I longed to 
rush after the Runners and try to find 
and save her, but the futility of such a 
mad attempt was but too evident. 

Indeed, I had gone but a few rods 
when I was stopped by the massing of 
pedestrians ahead of me. The police 
had stopped us all on the near side of 
Waterloo Place until the covered 
wagons had performed their endless 
task of gathering up those poor women 
who would run no more but who had 
dropped upon the pavement of the 
street. It was frightful, that covey of 
black wagons that hung on the rear of 
the Horde day and night like carrion 
birds waiting for the living to fall dead 
as they ran. I do not know how many 
of the wagons there were in all; I think 
there were always twenty or thirty close 
behind the Horde—one now driving 
away with its load and another taking 
its place, like vultures fed and depart- 
ing, and vultures hungry and joining 
their hungry mates. 


AS the black wagons moved down 

Waterloo Place and the police per- 
mitted the crowd to proceed along Pall 
Mall, I hurried to the War Office. I 
made short work of my reports and re- 
fused to do more work for my superior, 
Lieutenant Hanwick, until I should 
report to him again. It happened that 
he had no need of me for a week or 
so and he made no objections. 

“Fred,” I said, when I was ready to 
leave, ‘this Horror—surely something 
is being done?” 

He had walked with me to the door 
of the War Office. 

“Done?” he queried. ‘What can be 
done? God knows we all wish some- 
thing could be done. The Government 
is doing its best. McCarter is in charge 
of the whole thing. Have you—” 

“Fanny,” I said, understanding his 
half-formed question. ‘She went last 
night. I saw her go, Fred.” 

“Mary” (Mary was his wife) ‘was 
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one of the first,” he said sadly. “It is a 
frightful thing.” 

I saw he was controlling himself by 
a great effort. I had known Mary, one 
of those delicate, high-strung English 
girls. It must have cut deep into Fred’s 
heart when the Horde swallowed her, 
but he had great tasks to do for his 
country, and he had taken the blow and 
gone on with his work—the only thing 
a real man could do, as Fred saw his 
duty. We clasped hands silently for a 
moment. In that moment war seemed 
to have leaped upon London, for the 
thud of artillery burst on our ears from 
every side. It was as if unsuspected 
batteries of thousands of guns had sud- 
denly come into being, and this was 
something like the truth. Fred looked 
up at the sky, shading his eyes with his 
hands. 

‘More Zepps,” he said. “God pity 
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our poor women: 


CHAPTER III 
MARGARET AWAKES 


HE Zeppelins! I need not tell 
of the raids of those great air 
vessels, for the censors let out 
that news at the time, although bit by 
bit. All told, there was no vast damage 
done to London by the Zeppelins in a 
material sense, but the effect on English 
minds was twofold and most unlike in 
the two cases. The death and destruc- 
tion, in toto, of the Zeppelins in so far 
as London was concerned were imma- 
terial. In property loss the ordinary 
fires of a peace year exceeded what the 
Zeppelins were able to do, and any ten 
per cent increase in the prevalence of 
any serious disease had for a century 
been able to cause more deaths than 
London could place against the Zep- 
pelins. 

The moral effect of the raids was 
quite another matter. Nothing, except 
the brief rush following the sinking of 
the Lusitania, drove Englishmen in such 
vast numbers to the recruiting places. 
This was the effect on the men of Lon- 
don from the first, and as their women 
tore themselves away to join the Run- 
ning Horde, the enlistments increased in 
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number, or if not in number only be- 
cause acceptable fighting material was 
so rapidly enrolled that the numbers 
were not there. 

It was not alone the houses wrecked 
and the women and children killed and 
mangled that affected the men thus; it 
was the Horror as well, for the Horror 
was in the beginning and in the end a 
mad fear of the Zeppelins. I am aware 
that Professor Norring holds that the 
germ of the insanity was latent in some 
Englishwomen when the raids began, 
and he seems to have gathered instances 
to prove his contention that the hysteria 
first evidenced itself in the wild win- 
dow-smashing, food-refusing, official- 
hustling vagaries of the militant suf- 
fragists in the days before the war, and 
that the germ thus nurtured reached full 
growth spontaneously during the early 
days of the Zeppelin dread, but I most 
sincerely doubt this. If, as he claims 
and brings instances to prove, the first 
Runners were some of those who had 
shown evidences of hysteria before the 
war, I feel I am right in saying it proves 
nothing but that those women were 
women with naturally latent hysterical 
tendencies. There was a period during 
the early months of the war when that 
earlier hysteria entirely disappeared. 


O, I am convinced that the Horror 

was entirely a creature of the Zep- 
pelin raids. Of the military necessity of 
those raids I have nothing to say. They 
were justifiable or not according to 
whether London could at the time be 
considered a fortified town or a defense- 
less one. That is for others to decide. 
This much, however, I know: 

The first woman to fall under the 
blight of the madness was a mother. If 
you wish her name, you can read Pro- 
fessor Norring’s report to the Parlia- 
mentary Commission, and you will also 
find there that the woman had been, 
before the war, a militant suffragist. 
For myself I cannot see the connection 
between that fact and what I am about 
to relate. 

There had been some rather ineffect- 
ual raids by Zeppelins on the coasts of 
England (particularly the East coast), 
and in some of these, civilian men to- 
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gether with women and children had 
been killed. News of this had, of 
course, reached London. The _illus- 
trated papers, nothing loath to increase 
the hatred of the Germans, had pub- 
lished pictures of the ruined homes and 
dead women and children, and one such 
scene had even been used as a wall- 
poster in an appeal to men to enlist. 
The raids were talked over and opin- 
ions and details passed from mouth to 
mouth. The Government issued regula- 
tions telling the inhabitants what to do 
in case of similar raids reaching Lon- 
don, such as having pails of sand ready 
to put out fires. The minds of all Lon- 
doners were thus concentrated on the 
Zeppelins. It drove the men to enlist 
in a rage; it left the women to tremble 
with inward fear as they thought of 
what might happen to their dearly be- 
loved little ones any night, when death 
came falling from the sky. Not a 
mother in London but pictured to her- 
self her children mangled and torn be- 
fore her eyes. 


"THE raid came. One bomb, in falling, 

struck a small cottage and tore out 
the entire front, leaving it a heap of 
brick and mortar. The mother was not 
harmed. It was night and she had been 
sleeping by her husband’s side. When 
the roar ceased and the dust settled 
somewhat, or was blown away, the 
woman called to her husband but he 
was dead. Somehow, barefooted and in 
her nightdress only, she pushed her 
way into the adjoining room. I cannot 
write what she saw where, but a few 
moments before, a gold-haired child had 
been sleeping. 

The neighbors had come, running 
from every direction. From the street 
they saw the poor mother bend over the 
crumpled cot and stare and then throw 
her hands in the air and shriek with 
mad laughter. Far across London 
sounded another explosion; another 
bomb had fallen. The woman came to 
the edge of her wrecked home and 
listened, tense and motionless. Again 
came the sound of an exploding bomb. 
She leaped upon the pile of brick and 
mortar and stumbled over it. Hands 
reached out to hold her back, and her 





thin covering parted and left her un- 
clothed, but she beat her way between 
those who tried to restrain her. She 
ran toward the spot from which the last 
explosion had sounded. 

This first of the Horde, they say, did 
not run silently. She screamed and 
laughed. It was a simple hysteria that 
affected her, and she dragged into 
hysteria other mothers whose nerves 
were strung too taut by fear. They 
joined her. London mothers were close 
to hysteria, all of them, in those first 
days of the Zeppelin raids. The streets, 
despite the orders of the Government 
that all should keep inside during raids, 
were filled. The hysteria of the Laugh- 
ing Women, as they were called during 
the first few days, was contagious. 
Before morning there were a hundred 
of them. By noon they had ceased to 
laugh or scream. They ran as the 
Horde ran later—silent, panting, eyes 
set. It was the hysteria of fear, a fear 
that would continue while the sky con- 
tinued to stretch over London and pro- 
vide an element in which the Zeppelins 
could float. 

Professor Norring says that once the 
hysteria was in full sway, it spread 
unaided by the Zeppelin fear, and this is 
true; but it is also true that each Zep- 
pelin raid was a spur to the madness. 
After each raid the Horde swelled in 
numbers. The Horror was born of 
the Zeppelins and the Zeppelins fed it. 


I WAS disappointed when I saw the 
Commissioner. I do not know what 
type of man I had expected to see filling 
this important position. Perhaps I 
should have expected just such a man. 
He was stolid; I think that describes 
him exactly. Of course the problem with 
which he had to wrestle was a most diffi- 
cult one, but he seemed to believe that 
the cure of the Horror lay not in any- 
thing he or London or the Government 
could do, but in the termination of the 
Zeppelin raids. When the raids ended, 
the Horror would end, and the War 
Office was in charge of the work re- 
quired to end the raids, not he. 

Wild with eagerness as I was to 
rescue Frances, the five minutes I spent 
with McCarter almost maddened me. 
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He seemed to look upon the Horror as 
a disease that must run its course, that 
would end of its own accord when the 
cause was removed, and for which there 
was no other remedy. It seemed to me 
that all London was shocked into-stupid- 
ity by the Horror and that McCarter 
had been prepared for the condition by 
a natural stupidity of his own. 

In this I did him an injustice. In his 
way McCarter was a most efficient man. 
I forgot that the Horror had grown 
great under his eyes and had become a 
“condition” and that Englishmen of 
his type accept “conditions” and are 
always slow to change them. In so far 
as any man could, McCarter had done 
everything possible to alleviate the hor- 
rors of the Horror. The black wagons 
that followed the Horde, the constantly 
replenished food supplies that were kept 
in the streets in case any of the Runners 
might eat, the huge open shelters in 
which the Runners might escape the 
worst weather, the barriers built 
around London to prevent the Run- 
ners from spreading over England 
and from carrying the hysterical con- 
tagion throughout the land, the sub- 
sidization of all the theaters so that the 
women of London might lessen their 
nervous tension by light amusements— 
all these and many other matters tend- 
ing to better conditions were due as they 
existed to his work. What he had done 
had been done thoroughly. 

When: I spoke of ending the Horror, 
he shook his head. There was but one 
way other than ending the war and that 
way was too awful to be considered for 
a moment: shooting down the Naked 
Women in the streets like so many wild 
beasts. That might, nay, probably 
would, end the Horror. If all the Run- 
ners were destroyed and their hysteria 
with them, the contagion would cease, 
there being no Runners left to infect 
other women. The idea was too fright- 
ful to consider seriously. Englishmen 
do not slaughter women, least of all 
their own women. 


| DEPARTED after my brief inter- 
view with McCarter, greatly de- 
pressed. I was conscious that if any- 
thing was to be done toward saving 
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Fanny from the fate of so many other 
women every moment was precious ; yet 
I was helpless. I saw no help in Mc- 
Carter, even if he could be induced to 
believe my own especial woman was 
more precious than any of the other 
Runners. I saw no help anywhere. 
What could I do, one lone man, when 
all London and all England had been 
able to do nothing? I stood a moment 
in the street and turned and found my- 
self face to face with Billy Peters. 

“Well! Jack, old boy!” he cried. 
Then, no doubt seeing in my face the 
trouble that had unmanned me: “What’s 
the matter? You look ghastly!” 

I put out both my hands, I was so glad 
to see this good old friend of my 
London days before the war. He was 
changed too, but there was nothing 
ghastly about him. Tanned, toughened, 
with an echo of outdoor life in his bear- 
ing, he was a different Billy Peters from 
the rather pale young chum who had 
been an interne of one of the big Lon- 
don hospitals when I last saw him. He 
shook my hands heartily. That grip, 
or the sight of his bright American 
face, or the mere thought that here was 
one to whom I could talk and be under- 
stood, braced me more than I can 
explain. I had been alone; now I had 
Billy Peters. 

“Billy,” I cried, “it is Frances. She 
is gone. She’s one of Them.” 

“No! Not Fanny!” he exclaimed. It 
needed the oath he used, to express the 
fullness of his sympathy and his horror 
at the news. It was a clean-cut Anglo- 
Saxon oath. “You don’t mean it, Jack! 
But I thought—” 

“Thought what?” 

“Oh! we got some whispers about 
the Runners over there where we were 
in France,” he said. ‘Nothing much— 
a word now and then. These English- 
men would close their lips when we 
asked. I got a general idea that it was 
something pretty bad; that a lot of 
women had gone off the handle; some 
of the light-headed ones; but none like 
Frances. How—” 

“Don’t you know?” I asked tensely. 
“Don’t rag me, Billy! Don’t you know 
what the Horror is? Frances, and her 
aunt, and Mrs. Bunderby—” 
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I think the mention of Mrs. North 
did most to tell Billy what the ‘Horror 
really was. 

“People like that?” he cried. “I 
never dreamed such a thing! I haven’t 
been in London over an hour, Jack. I 
know nothing. I’ve been over there ‘just 
back of the trenches, cooped up in a hos- 
pital ever since the war began. I gota 
week’s leave to run over here and shake 
the sight of blood out of my eyes. It 
gets into the brain.after months of it; 
I was wild for the sight of a variety- 
show, no matter how rotten. That’s 
how we go dippy over there, most of us; 
we can stand just so much of it and 
then not another minute, and I reached 
my time. So they let me come.” 

I had taken his arm and was leading 
him toward Trafalgar Square. As we 
walked I poured into his ears all I had 
learned of the Horror. 

“But why don’t they do something?” 
he repeated again and again as I 
talked. 


“T\O something?” I cried at last. 

“T’m the one that wants to do 
something. By heaven! Billy, I’m 
going to do something! I’m going to 
get Fanny out of that Horde if I have 
to run with them and drag her from 
among them by the hair of her head!” 

I had talked longer than I thought 
and we found ourselves at the gate of 
Mrs. Bunderby’s. As if I had asked 
him a question, Billy answered. 

“Of course I’m with you, Jack,” he 
said. “I’ve only the week, but a week 
will be enough or—eternity would not 
save Fanny. Have you a plan?” 

“None,” I. admitted. 

I had pushed the bell and Mrs. 
Bunderby’s.. door opened. Margaret 
stood there. She looked at us question- 
ingly, and then, as I entered as if I had 
a right to enter, she stood aside. I had 
put my foot on the lowest step of the 
stairs and Billy was following me when 
she spoke. 

“Pardon me,” she said; ‘‘you belong 
here?” 

“T have a room here, yes,’ I said, 
turning. 

The face I looked into was no longer 
dull like a flame burning low. The 














velvety brown eyes showed a mind dis- 
tressed but no longer sodden. 

“Then perhaps,” she questioned, half 
hesitant, “you can tell me who I am and 
how I come to be here?” 

After the nightmare of the Horror 
Margaret was awake! 


CHAPTER IV 
PLANS AND ACTION 


Ts glance Billy threw me, said 
as plainly as words: 

“Who is she and what does 
she mean?” 

For my part I did not know what to 
answer the girl. How much she remem- 
bered and how much it would-be safe 
to tell her I did not know. I answered 
her with a question. 

“Don’t you remember?” I asked. 

“I can’t remember anything,” she 
said, and she looked down at her faded 
and none too clean gown. It was clear 
that the gown distressed her and that 
she did not know why. “It doesn’t seem 
that I should be here,” she said help- 
lessly. “I don’t remember coming here. 
There’s something strange about it, 
something that is not right. Can’t you 
tell me?” 

I hesitated. 

“Ves,” I said slowly. “Yes, I can tell 
you, Margaret, but I cannot tell you 
now. A little later, perhaps. This 
friend of mine is a physician, and he will 
tell me how much it will be right for 
you to know.” 

“Have I been ill?” 

“Yes, ill!’ I said. ‘You must let 
that do now. And Margaret—” 

Ves?” 

“Don’t ask anyone about it. There 
will be other people come here—other 
men—it is a boarding-house. Don’t ask 
them about yourself. Wait until we can 
tell you. Will you?” 

She looked at me and then at Billy. 
She was puzzled but when she met 
Billy’s eyes she inclined her head. 

“I will do as you say,” she said 
obediently. ‘Only, may I ask one more 
question? There are no women here; 
am I the only woman here?” 

“You are the only woman here,” I 
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answered. “You must not ask about 
that now. I will explain everything 
when it is time. Do you know what to 
do—what you have to do here in the 
house ?”” 

She did not and I was obliged to tell 
her that. It was no lie to tell her that 
the other women had been taken ill too 
and that for a while she must try to fill 
the places of the boarding-house’s com- 
plement of workers—cook, maids, sla- 
vey and all. 

“Should I do that?” she asked Billy. 

“If he says so, yes,” he answered, and 
she turned away and went into the 
kitchen. She seemed to feel that what- 
ever Billy said she could accept without 
question. 


™ HO is she and what does it 

mean?” Billy asked me the mo- 
ment we were in my room. “She does 
not belong in that dress, Jack. She is a 
wonderful creature. What does _ it 
mean ?” 

I told him as briefly as I could. I 
was impatient to get to my own affair. 

“T did not know what to tell her,” I 
said. “You remember what Uncle 
Roger told me—if they are awakened, 
they die.” 

“Oh, she’s awake!” Billy exclaimed. 
“There is no sign of hysteria in her, 
Jack. God, what a magnificent woman! 
And she was one of them! Tell me 
about her again.” 

I was retelling what Uncle Roger had 
told me when we heard, through my 
half-opened window, that sound all Lon- 
don had learned to dread, the “pad-pad- 
pad” of bare feet in the street. The 
Horde was passing! I only remember 
that I leaped for the door with some 
wild idea that I must rush down and 
drag Fanny from among the Runners, 
and then I felt myself pinned across 
the bed, struggling, and with Billy 
leaning over me, his hands pressing my 
shoulders down and his knee on my 
chest. I heard him repeating “Jack! 
Jack!” over and over again, and then: 
“Have a little sense, man!’ I stopped 
struggling and he let me rise. I do not 
know how long he had been wrestling 
with me in my madness, but I no longer 
heard the Horde. 
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“Come!” he said, brushing his hair 
out of his eyes. “That girl: we should 
not have left her alone.” 

He ran down the stairs and I fol- 
lowed him, trembling with the spent 
energy of my struggle. We found Mar- 
garet by the door, crouching on the floor 
of the hall, her face white with fright. 
She had seen the Naked Women! She 
had seen them and had not gone to join 
them! 


_ HAT does it mean, all that?” she 
cried, raising one hand toward 
the door. “Are they mad-women ?” 

Billy raised her from the floor. He 
led her into the dining-room, put her 
in a chair at one of the small tables and 
seated himself opposite her. 

“You saw them?” he asked. 

“T heard,” she said, “and I ran to the 
door. What does it mean?” 

“And you can’t remember anything 
like that?” he asked. 

“Like that? Oh, no, no!” she cried, 
covering her eyes as if to shut out the 
very memory of the Horror. 

“Listen, Margaret,” he said gently, 
keeping his eyes closely on her face, 
“they are mad-women in a way. They 
are hysteria-mad; they do not know 
what they are doing. You can under- 
stand that? They are mad, and they 
run and cannot stop running. They run 
until they fall and die.” 

“Horrible! Oh, horrible!’ 
claimed. 

“It is like a disease, a contagion,” 
he continued, trying to make it all 
simple for her ears. ‘That is where 
the women of this house are; that is how 
they went away. You can understand 
that? They saw the Runners and went 
mad at the sight and went with them. 
Did you want to go with them when you 
saw them?” 

She shuddered. 

“No! Oh, anything but that!” 

“Then we are all glad,” Billy said, 
“because once before, at least, the Run- 
ners—the mad-women—went through 
this street and one of them fell, and 
the good women of this house ran out 
and dragged her in and cared for her. 
She had no clothes and they gave her 
the clothes they had—” 


she ex- 
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“Was I that woman?” asked Mar- 
garet, looking up at Billy trustingly. 

“You were that woman—Margaret!” 
he said and then went on hastily: “And 
so you could not remember anything, 
because you had been mad, but it is all 
right now and you are well again.” 

“But I can’t remember yet,” she said 
plaintively. Billy smiled reassuringly. 

“That will all come back,” he said 
with confidence. “We can’t expect 
everything all in a minute. And you 
are sure you did not feel drawn to run 
with the Runners?” 

“Oh, not at all! Anything but that,” 
the girl said. “It was—”’ She seemed 
to search for a word, and the word she 
found told plainly that she was no sla- 
vey. “It was abhorrent !” 

Billy smiled, and she, as if grown 
confident through his confidence, smiled 
too, though ever so slightly. 

“Then that will do, Margaret,” he 
said. “I am a physician and I will 
watch you and help you, if you need 
help, and in good time you will remem- 
ber the things you have forgotten. Are 
you pleased ?” 

“Pleased, yes!’ she said, and as that 
seemed to end the interview she arose 
and left the room. 

“T wonder who she is,” Billy said 
musingly. ‘The only Runner that 
escaped and lived to shake off the 
hysteria! There is good breeding there 
and splendid health, Jack.” 

I let my head fall on my arms. 

“And while we sit here,” I groaned, 
“Fanny is there, there with the mad- 
women, and I am doing nothing, 
nothing !” 

I felt his hand fall on my shoulder 
with a hearty whack. 

“But we are going to do something,” 
he said, “and we are going to get at it 
now—right now!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A Pian TuHaT FAILep 
S if he had not a moment to 
waste,—and indeed he did not 
have,—Billy hurried me out of 


the house and past the British Museum 
and down Charing Cross Road to Pall 

















Mall again. I say he hurried me, but 
perhaps it was I that hurried Billy. 

“That girl Margaret and how she was 
saved gives me the idea,” he said. ‘This 
man McCarter—will he listen to sense? 
You are right about his having supreme 
power in this affair? He can do what 
he wants? It’s our chance, Jack! It’s 
our best chance! I don’t know what 
has gotten into these Londoners; are 
they all stupefied ?” 

“That’s it,” I said. ‘They are stupe- 
fied by the enormity of it all. It’s too 
big and awful for the mind to dwell 
upon and not grow stupid. 

“Tt is because we are fresh from 
ignorance of the Horde that we dare 
hope for anything,” I added. “In a 
week we will be like the rest.” 

“In a week I’ll be back in France,” 
said Billy. ‘In a week Frances and all 
the Horde that is now alive will be 
dead, Jack. Don’t talk of a week— 
we’ve got minutes, and that is all! If 
we dare tackle this thing only because 
we are fresh from the outside, we’ll 
fight it out while we are fresh. Have 
you a gun on you?” 

“Always,” I said, patting my hip, 
where my pocket bulged. 

“Here, too!” said Billy. ‘Keep the 
thing handy. Your man McCarter must 
listen to sense. He must listen, even 
if he has to feel a cold muzzle against 
each temple. Where—” 

“LIJERE,” I said, turning in at the 
building where McCarter had 
been installed. We took the steps that 
led to his office in leaps and bolted into 
the room. Billy pushed up to the table 
where a red-faced man sat in the chair 
McCarter had occupied on my last visit. 
McCarter stood beside the table. We 
interrupted their words and they turned 
toward us. I saw Billy’s hand folded 
over his pistol-grip in his coat pocket. I 
saw him lean over the table and thump 
his free hand on the table before the 
seated man and push his face close to 
the red face. I crowded close beside 
him and tried to draw him back. He 
shook off my hand with an impatient 
wiggle of his elbow. He was already 
spitting out words angrily. 
“You, now, curse you!” he snapped. 
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“You have power to handle this Horde 
business, haven’t you? What ails you? 
Are you asleep? Are you doped? 
What’s the matter with this rotten gov- 
ernment? I can tell you how to stop 
the Horror, and I’ll tell you right here 
that it has to be stopped!” 

I suppose he was trying to awaken 
a man he thought mentally stupefied. 
He was throwing a pail of cold words 
on him. He was trying to shock a 
sleeper out of his sleep. 

“And, my excited young friend,” said 
the red-faced man quietly, “the Horror 
is going to be stopped!” 

I did jerk Billy by the arm this 
time. 

“That’s not McCarter!” I 
“This is McCarter.” 

“No, I’m not McCarter,” said the 
red-faced man. ‘McCarter is out of 
this. Getting peevish, were you? Well, 
others were too. Now the Horror is 
going to end!” 

I did not like the manner in which he 
spoke. It was the manner of a mother 
who, vexed by her children’s unruliness, 
and angered by the complaints of her 
husband over that same _ unruliness, 
says: “This is the last I’ll stand!” I 
did not like that red face. It was not 
cruel but hard, such a face as some cold- 
blooded quasi-judge might have had 
during. the Terror in France when 
women were brought before him, not for 
trial but for condemnation without trial. 
It was the face of a man who would 
carry out orders without a qualm. 

Billy stood back, looking at him. He 
seemed to remember. 

“You are Helmwith!” he exclaimed. 

“T am. Now get out of here,” he 
ordered. 

It was notable that Billy’s entire 
manner changed. What he knew of 
Helmwith or how he knew it I could not 
guess. There was a certain quality of 
respect in his attitude as soon as he knew 
the man was Helmwith. 

“You'll pardon me,” he said, “I 
thought McCarter was in charge. I 
came here to wake him up. I have a 

lan—” 

“T have all the plan I need.” 

“By my plan I believe the Horror 
can be ended in three days.” 


said. 
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Helmwith laughed. 

“The Horror will end to-night!” 

“You mean like—” Billy ques- 
tioned. 

“The Horror will 
Helmwith repeated. 


end_ to-night,” 


ELMWITH? The name seemed to 
suggest something to me and I tried 

to remember what. Something sinister, 
I knew, and sinister was the way in 
which Helmwith spoke now. How 
could the Horror be ended so suddenly? 
How— I saw Billy’s fist kneading the 
handle of his revolver and saw his face 
grow tense with inward struggle. I 
knew he was fighting out the question 
of whether he should shoot this man as 
he sat there or allow him to live, and 
suddenly it all came back to me—Cap- 
tain Helmwith, in charge of the German 
detention camp at Little Willisbourne! 
The man who, when the detained Ger- 
mans tried to escape, ordered his men 
to shoot them down and who did shoot 
them down to the last man! I knew 
now why Billy fingered his revolver and 
how the Horror could be ended in one 
night! Helmwith, the one man who 
could order his men to fire on insane 
women and fire again and again until 
the last poor creature lay dead and 
bleeding! Helmwith who, knowing the 
Horror grew because it existed, drag- 
ging in new victims and leaving its train 
of dead behind it as it ran, had been 
sent to replace. McCarter! What his 
orders were, or whether he had any, we 
could not know, but in tacit meaning 
they were: “Eradicate the Horror.” If 
all the Naked Women lay dead in the 
streets, the Horror would be eradicated 
indeed! And Fanny? 

“When—when will the Horror be 
ended?” asked Billy. 

“At midnight. Between midnight 
and dawn,” said Helmwith. 

“Tt is already ordered?” 

“Already ordered,” said Helmwith. 

As if by magic Billy cast aside his 
look of antagonism. He let his revol- 
ver fall free in his pocket. He became 
a young fellow with something impor- 
tant to say but not overexcited. 

“Captain,” he said, “I’ve been rude, 
but you are used to rudeness, I dare 
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say. I ask your pardon. I was over- 
eager because I had thought of a plan 
and I imagined nothing whatever was 
being done. I did not know you were 
in charge of matters. I would have 
known, had I known that, that some 
plan would be tried and tried without 
delay.” 

“Exactly. 
say about it.” 

It was dismissal, but .Billy did not 
change his attitude. 

“On the other hand,” he said ‘calmly, 
“however efficacious your plan may be, 
it is one—if I guess it—that should 
only be tried when all else fails.” 

“And every other plan has failed,” 
said Captain Helmwith. 

“Not mine, because it has not been 
tried,” said Billy. 

“And is not going to be,” said Helm- 
with. 

“Not if it could be tried between now 
and midnight?” asked Billy. ‘You see 
I don’t ask you to countermand any 
order you have given. Let your orders 
stand. If my plan fails, let your plan 
be carried out. Is that too much to 
ask? Is that too much to suggest, when 
we all know that London is apt, to- 
night at midnight, to be stained with a 
horror beside which the Horror itself 
will seem as nothing to the rest of the 
civilized world? What does the world 
know of the Horde? Nothing! What 
will it know and think? It will hear, 
in due time, that some women had gone 
mad and were running the streets, un- 
armed and unclothed, harming no one. 
That is what the world will hear of the 
Horde. And what will it hear of the 
ending of the Horror? That armed 
men went out into the streets and shot 
down helpless women! The cure will 
be ten thousand fold as horrible in the 
sight of the world as the disease!” 


And that is all we need 


ELMWITH nodded. He accepted 
this as probably true. 

“When a surgeon—” he began but 
Billy interrupted him. He was fighting 
for Fanny’s life, for a chance to save 
her life. I blessed him in my heart. 

“I am a surgeon,” he said quietly. 
“You need tell me nothing about that. 
I have spent month after month behind 











the trenches, and when a limb is be- 
yond hope I can cut it off without the 
least feeling of regret, but I do not 
mutilate when the limb can be saved. 
I do not amputate while there is hope. 
I say: ‘To-night this wound looks bad ; 
if McNulty, or Gross, or Henderson 
cannot cure this infection by such an 
hour, off comes the leg!’ But if I have 
faith of any sort in McNulty, or Gross, 
or Henderson, I give them the chance to 
save the limb. That’s all I ask, Captain 


Helmwith. Set your hour; let it be 
midnight if you choose. When it ar- 
rives—amputate! But, Captain, be- 


tween now and then let me try my plan. 
The time, if you set your time at mid- 
night, is too short, but give me money 
and authority and let me try! For 
God’s sake, Captain, let me try!” 

Helmwith waved a careless hand at 
McCarter and that gentleman left the 
toom. Then the Captain turned to 
Billy again. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“William Peters,” said Billy. 

“And your friend?” Helmwith indi- 
cated me. 

“Jack Wilson. Both of us Ameri- 
cans. I’ve been Red-Crossing behind 
the lines; Jack has been buying cav- 
alry horses for your Government in 
America.” 

Helmwith nodded slightly and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“You know what this Horror, as they 
call it, is?” he asked. ‘You know how 
it feeds itself, drawing in more and 
more. women every day, to leave them 
dead in the streets behind the mad Run- 
ners? You know how many dead have 
been left so, and how many living are 
drawn into the Horde every week?” 

“T have just reached London. I don’t 
know ; I can guess.” 


=e said Helmwith, tapping the 
desk with his fingers, “have some 
one in that Horde now! That’s why 
you come to me. How about all of us 
who have women who are not yet in the 
Horde? How about all those women 
who are not yet in the Horde? A mil- 
lion? I don’t know, but probably more 
than a million. That’s here in London 
alone. And how about those outside 
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London, the other millions of women? 
Suppose the madness gets outside the 
London barriers? Suppose all Eng- 
land’s women go mad? -Have you 
thought of that? Now, how many are 
there in the Horde to-day? Twenty 
thousand? Probably that. Suppose our 
armies there on the Continent were two 
millions of men and we could save them 
from annihilation by sacrificing twenty 
thousand, would we do it? Would any 
general hesitate to order a charge, in 
such a case, knowing that twenty thou- 
sand men would die to save the mil- 
lions? He would not!” 

“But if, by other tactics, he could save 
the millions and the thousands as well,” 
said Billy, ‘“‘wouldn’t he try that? No, 
I have no one in the Horde, Captain 
Helmwith. Mr.. Wilson here -has, I'll 
admit, and I want to save her. I want 
to save all the women. I want to save 
London and England and the world 
from the stain of having shot down 
helpless, crazed women by thousands.” 

Captain Helmwith frowned, deep in 
thought. 

“Don’t you know,” he said after a 
moment, “that thousands of plans and 
suggestions were thrust upon McCarter? 
Well,” he said suddenly, “Jet me have 
your plan. What is it?” 

“May I take a few minutes?” asked 
Billy. ‘Let me ask a question: did you 
ever hear of any of the Naked Women 
being saved ?” 

“Not one!” said Helmwith positively. 

“And I know of one—just one!’ said 
Billy. ‘What do you think saved that 
one?” He waited a moment. “A 
gate!” he declared. 


" GATE?” queried Helmwith. The 
very oddity of the statement held 
his attention fast. 

“An iron gate,” said Billy. ‘That 
gives the meat of my plan; that is the 
kernel of my idea. It is the very mass 
of the Horde, it’s solid immensity, that 
makes it formidable. You all think of 
it as a mass, as a whole. You think of 
it as you would think of a mighty, rush- 
ing river, so great that it cannot be 
stemmed. I am thinking of this one 


Runner who was scraped from the edge 
of the human flood and who .is now 
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alive and unharmed in body and recov- 
ering her senses. You can’t cope with 
the Horde as a whole; you can rescue 
its individuals.” 

“As how?” asked Helmwith. 

“As this girl Margaret was rescued,” 
said Billy. ‘Chance shows the way. 
Down this street in which stands the 
house where she now is came the 
Horde; the street is a street of board- 
ing-houses with smail grassplots before 
each house, with iron fences and iron 
gates. The gate was open—it opens 
outward—and was pushed back against 
the fence. The Horde came through 
the street, filling it from side to side, 
the bodies of the Runners colliding with 
the trees, rubbing against the fences, 
bruising themselves against every ob- 
struction. Something swung the gate 
away from the fence ever so little and 
into the cul-de-sac so formed the crowd- 
ing Runners pushed this girl Margaret 
as they hurried by. She was trapped. 
The gate bruised her. She struggled to 
release herself but the Horde pressed 
against her and held her there. Some 
women of the house ran out and dragged 
her into the house. She was saved.” 

“Well?” 

“That’s the solution,” said Billy 
eagerly. “You can’t handle the Horde 
in a mass; you can’t reach into it and 
draw out an individual ; you can’t con- 
trol the Horde. But I’ll tell you what 
you can do; you can scrape the outer 
edges of the Horde, peeling off one or 
more here and one or more there as this 
girl Margaret was scraped from the 
edge of it. Captain, you can’t handle 
hysteria in the mass, but you can cure 
individual cases. The thing to do is to 
split the Horde into individual cases.” 

“By opening gates?” suggested 
Helmwith sarcastically. 

“Yes, by opening gates!” Billy de- 
clared stoutly. “Not iron gates, such as 
served in the case of the girl Margaret, 
but gates built for the purpose. Gates 
of any kind—wood, or sheet metal, or 
frames covered with nets—any kind of 
gates. Now, understand me: the Horde 
comes running through a street, through 
Oxford Street from Hyde Park toward 
High Holborn; on either side of Ox- 
ford Street are shops with doors opening 
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on the street. I would erect gates all 
through the street, hinged on the Hol- 
born side of the doorways and with the 
free ends pointing toward Hyde Park. 
They must be stoyt gates, under stout 
control. Very well! The Horde comes. 
It pours through the street, filling it 
from wall to wall; we push a gate open, 
push it so that the free end presses 
against the flood of the Horde as the 
blade of a plane presses against a board. 
The Horde rushes on. The gate peels 
from the edge of the Horde a shaving 
of hysteria-blind women. To run, that 
is all they know—to press forward 
blindly. The shop door is open. The 
women peeled from the edge of the 
Horde are pressed forward; the gate 
buffs them toward the open door and 
crowds them inside; they are captured 
there and held by the pressure of the 
Horde until the Horde has passed by, 
and then the shop door is closed upon 
them. Thus up and down the street 
the gates do their work.” 


“ AND then?” 

“Tt will do the women no harm 
to be confined for a night or a day,” 
said Billy earnestly. “In the morning, 
or when we choose, we can open the 
doors again and they will run out, but 
we will have made chutes or runways 
for them so that we can turn one woman 
here and another there, subdividing the 
small group again and again until we 
have each woman confined in a separate 
room—” 

“And then?” 

“Then medical science can do the 
rest,” said Billy and waited for Helm- 
with’s next word. 

Captain Helmwith sat frowning at 
his desk what seemed an endless time. 
It was evident that Billy’s plan had 
made an impression on him. Finally 
he shook his head. 

“The time is too short; the idea is 
too chimerical,” he said at length. 

“Let me try it,” Billy pleaded. 

“Do you know where these women 
run?” asked Helmwith. “You speak of 
Oxford Street—you know well enough 
there are thousands of streets in Lon- 
don, streets turning and twisting in 
every direction, striking off at all angles 
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covering one hundred and twenty-two 
square miles! You know there are eight 
thousand streets, a total length of three 
thousand miles? You speak glibly of 
Oxford Street ; where in the three thou- 
sand miles of streets in London will you 
set these gate-traps?”’ 

“Where will you place your slaugh- 
terers at midnight?” asked Billy. 

Helmwith smiled grimly. 

“Doctor,” he said, not unkindly, “you 
know better than to ask such a question, 
for you know the answer without asking 
it. Where the Horde runs, there my men 
will be. It is one thing to set gates 
in three thousand miles of London 
streets as you suggest and quite another 
to move gatling-guns from place to 
place in motor-cars. We go where the 
Horde is; there is one chance in a thou- 
sand that the Horde will run where your 
gates are.” 

“Where is the Horde now?” asked 
Billy. 

Helmwith picked up a telephone re- 
ceiver and asked a question. 

“On Marylebone Road near Regents 
Park, running eastward,” he said. 

“And,” said Billy, “I presume they 
run straight ahead until they reach one 
of the outer barriers?” 

Helmwith nodded. 

“T see you understand them,” he 
said. 

“T understand hysteria,” said Billy. 
“Then, unless chance turns the Horde 
aside it will—according to which street 
it takes at the Angel Road—strike your 
barrier somewhere north or south of 
Hackney. When it turns, wherever it 
turns, we can blockade the streets we 
wish it to avoid—” 

“How?” asked Helmwith. 

“With bayonets!” said Billy vigor- 
ously. 

“And thus drive the Horde into the 


street you have prepared? It might be 
done.” Helmwith nodded his head 
slowly. ‘Yes, it might be done!” 


He looked Billy over carefully and 
his inspection seemed to satisfy him. 

“Tf I put you in charge of all this 
that you suggest and give you men and 
means, will you undertake it?” he asked. 

“T never yet proposed a plan I was 
not willing to handle,” declared. Billy. 
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}ELMWITH again took up his tele- 
phone. 

“Martin!” he said sharply. “I want 
you to send Herring and Branscomb 
here immediately. Let me know, every 
five minutes, the location of the 'Horde 
and in what direction it is running. 
Have Billings get together as many 
engineers as he can. Have Horton clear 
the cit’s out of Mile End Road and put 
five men in each shop. That’s all 
now.” 

“May I make Mr. Wilson my aide?” 
asked Billy. 

Helmwith glanced at me. 

“You will give the Doctor all the as- 
sistance in your power,” he said, and 
then, to Billy: “Until midnight I am 
under your orders. You can use that 
desk. Now, Dr. Peters?” 

The Billy Peters I saw now was a 
changed man. 

“T’ll want you to go with me,” he 
said to me as if I were a subordinate 
awaiting his commands, and then, to 
Helmwith: “You'll arrange for the 
troops to act as barricaders and have 
them on hand when the Horde turns 
toward the City; you'll order the im- 
mediate construction of such gates as 
can be slung together in the time we 
have and see that they are hung prop- 
erly. Have a motor-car at the door 
below for me in one minute. I will be 
back in half an hour. I am going to 
have a look at Mile End Road.” 

Captain Helmwith saluted and turned 
to the two men, Branscomb and Her- 
ring, who had entered the room. When 
we left, he was giving them orders and 
when we reached the street, a military 
chauffeur touched his cap. 

“Dr. Peters?” he asked. “This is 
the car Captain Helmwith has assigned 
to you, sir.” It was evident that, once 
he had given his permission to try 
Billy’s plan, Captain Helmwith’s won- 
derful efficiency was to be put entirely 
at our service. 

In our car we hurried over the route 
Billy hoped to force the Horde to take. 
Once started westward through Mile 
End Road, the Runners would be fairly 
sure to follow the comparatively 
straight path that continued through 
Whitechapel Road, Whitechapel High 
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Street and Aldgate High Street. Here 
the street branches, as it were, into 
Leadenhall Street and Fenchurch Street, 
and of these Billy chose the southern, 
Fenchurch Street, as being the least 
angle out of Aldgate High Street. 
Thence he planned to have the Runners 
go through Lombard Street and Cheap- 
side and so into New Oxford and Ox- 
ford streets. All along this route he 
planned to have his gates (or wing- 
dams, for such they really were), and 
we hurried back to see what Captain 
Helmwith had done and to see the 
matter through. 

The time at our disposal was fright- 
fully short, but I felt that the heavy fog 
that had hung just above London all 
day and that now settled down darkly 
was in our favor. Coming out of this 
fog, the Runners would not see the 
gates until they actually came against 
them. 


HE work done under Billy’s orders, 

and under the orders of Captain 
Helmwith, was little short of marvelous 
and was a good index to the splendid 
discipline of the troops stationed in Lon- 
don. The gates, when Billy and I 
dashed through the chosen route after 
the preparations had been made, were 
of all sorts but were good enough. Had 
we had a week at our disposal instead 
of a few hours, we could have done bet- 
ter, I think, in some respects, but we 
had little of which to complain. It 
was half after nine when word came 
that the Horde had reached the barrier 
erected across the Gainsborough Road 
in Hackney Wick and had turned south 
in Windsor Road, one of the obscure 
streets in that district. 

Helmwith had massed his men in 
Victoria Park, which lies southwest of 
Hackney Wick, and as word was car- 
ried to him of the turn southward made 
by the Horde, he sent his men out of the 
Park by Wick Lane, reserving only a 
sufficient body to guard the Wick Lane 
entrance to the Park and thus prevent 
the Horde from entering the Park. It 
was our best plan to force the Horde 
to cross the Hertford Union Canal by 
the Wick Lane Bridge and send it skirt- 
ing Oldford and thus to where it must 
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turn into Bow Road and so into our 
Mile End Route across London. 

There was another danger-point and 
to this Helmwith sent one company 
with bayonets fixed. This was the 
White Post Lane entrance to Victoria 
Park. I can best explain by saying 
that Hackney Wick, or that portion 
where the Horde now was, was shut 
in on the east by the barrier built to 
keep the Horde in London and on the 
south by the Hertford Union Canal, 
crossed only by the Wick Lane Bridge. 
To the north we had nothing to fear, 
as the Horde was headed south, but 
to the west was Victoria Park and to 
get out of Hackney Wick, the Horde 
would have to turn westward along 
White Post Lane until it reached the 
Park and then be turned south again. 
Otherwise it would keep straight on 
through the Park or possibly turn north, 
away from our route set with the sav- 
ing gates. 

Helmwith, Billy and I were at the 
Wick Lane entrance, seated in our mo- 
tor-car and ready for the dash into the 
fog as soon as we heard the Horde com- 
ing toward us along Cadegan Terrace. 
Instead of the Horde we heard a motor- 
cyclist. It was one of Helmwith’s 
scouts, and he threw himself off the mo- 
tor-cycle, letting it fall to the roadway 
and leaping upon the running-board of 
our car. He hardly touched his cap 
in salute. 


“C*ROM Branscomb, at White Post 
Lane gate,” he panted. “The 
Horde wont turn, sir.” 

“What’s Branscomb doing?” asked 
Helmwith shortly. 

“Trying to hold them, sir. 
more men.” 

Helmwith shouted an order. The 
contingent he had held to guard the 
Wick Lane gate about-faced and started 
on the double quick for Branscomb’s 
relief. We followed on their heels in 
the car. There is a driveway that par- 
allels Cadegan Terrace inside the Park 
and this the troops took. We found 
Branscomb’s company already backed up 
to this driveway by the weight of the 
Horde that pressed upon him. Helm- 
with stopped his car. 
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“The men will not use their bayonets, 
sir,” Branscomb declared. 

Helmwith leaped from the car. The 
new troop he had sent still had its bay- 
onets fixed and Helmwith shouted an 
order. With rifles lowered and bayonets 
pointing straight ahead, this new troop 
moved forward. Branscomb’s company 
fell aside, pushing at the mass of women 
with their shoulders and hands, and the 
ivory bodies of the Runners met the 
cold steel of the bayonets. There were 
shrieks. I do not know how many of 
the mad-women impaled themselves on 
that wall of steel, enough of them, at 
any rate! I found myself standing up- 
right in the car shouting “Frances! 
Frances!” when Billy returned to the 
car and, with Helmwith, jumped in. 
The car darted northward. 

Helmwith had kept the Horde out of 
the Park, but he had not succeeded in 
turning it to the south as Billy’s plan 
demanded. Its leaders impaled, the 
Horde had pressed forward until its 
weight forced some part of it up Cade- 
gan Terrace and this part, after stand- 
ing a few moments at a loss, ran. Like 
a stream that has broken through its 
banks at a new spot, the whole Horde 
glided after these new leaders and con- 
tinued on, through Hackney and Dals- 
ton toward Islington. You may not 
know your London, but it is enough to 
know that this was directly away from 
where we wanted the Horde to go. 

I will do Helmwith the justice to say 
he tried, in the next hours, every means 
to stem the progress of the Horde and 
drive it toward Mile End Road. It was 
hopeless and Billy saw it was hopeless. 
Not until well after eleven, when the 
Horde was lost in the myriad streets of 
Islington, did Helmwith give up the at- 
tempt to drive the Runners southward. 
Even then, before he gave the order for 
the slaughter, he turned to Billy. 

“Can we do anything more?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Billy said, and then 
Helmwith spoke to one of the motor- 
cycle scouts, and we heard the spitting 
motor-cycle tearing through the fog- 
blanketed streets. Billy’s plan had 


failed; it was the turn of the machine- 
guns. 
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ORK ROAD and Pentonville Road 

edge Islington on the west and 
south, and as the Horde was running, 
it must cross one or the other. As it 
happened, the Horde came through 
Copenhagen Street, which ends abruptly 
at York Road, and here in York Road 
in the fog Helmwith planted his ma- 
chine-guns—the guns that were to rid 
London of the Horror. There were five 
of the guns, each with its complement 
of gunners, and Helmwith drew up his 
car behind them. He stepped from the 
car and stood behind the machine-guns. 
Far up the street we heard the “pad- 
pad-pad” of the bare feet. There is a 
turn in Copenhagen Street, and as the 
Naked Women swung around the turn, 
a searchlight glared from a motor-lorrie 
full upon them. Helmwith raised his 
hand and placed his little silver whistle 
in his mouth. I think I went mad then. 
I know the Runners were still too far 
away for me to recognize any individual 
in that dense fog, which dulled their 
forms and features even under the glare 
of the searchlight, but I thought I saw 
Frances—thought I saw her in the 
leader who ran full ten paces before the 
foremost of the Horde behind her. I 
know I was mad with the thought that 
I must warn her, and I leaped from the 
motor-car and ran toward her down 
Copenhagen Street. I heard Billy shout 
and saw him leap after me as I ran 
on, but I was mad, I am sure. I heard 
the shrill note of Helmwith’s whistle 
and saw that the leader of the Runners 
was indeed Frances. I put out my 
hands and shouted or tried to shout; 
then, behind me, I heard a mighty burst 
of sound ; the searchlight blackened, and 
I struck against the body of the leader. 
I tried to grasp her, but she staggered 
backward and veered away, and the next 
moment Billy had me by the arm, drag- 
ging me backward, and the Horde, fol- 
lowing Frances, had turned down Cale- 
donia Road. 

“Stop it, you fool!” Billy shouted, for 
I was striking him in my endeavor to 
get away. “Stop it!” 

He half pushed, half threw me to the 
side of the road and dragged me close 
against the curb, forcing me down in 
order that the hail of projectiles from 
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the machine-guns might not riddle us 
when it came. But it did not come. 
The “pad-pad-pad” of the bare feet 
ended, and Billy raised himself and 
looked back toward York Road. We 
could see nothing for the fog, and we 
scrambled up and went back. 

Ruin, shattered bodies, dismantled 
machine-guns, torn motor-cars, dead 
men! Billy looked upward and pointed 
to a spark high in the sky. 

“A Zepp,” he said. “The bomb got 
poor Helmwith. Come, Jack! we'll let 
some other fellows clean up this mess ; 
we still have a chance!” 


CHAPTER VI 
MARGARET REMEMBERS 


T the York Road station of the 
A Great Northern, where Billy 

hurried me, he found a tele- 
phone and reached Helmwith’s office. 
Herring was there. 

“Now for a bluff,” said Billy to me. 
“Ts that you, Herring? Peters talking. 
Helmwith and his contingent have just 
been blown to pieces by a Zeppelin 
bomb, and I remain in charge of all 
matters pertaining to the Horde. Un- 
derstand me?” 

He listened to the reply ; then: 

“No, I tell you I am left in full 
charge. Helmwith put me in charge, 
didn’t he? And now he’s dead, so I am 
still in control. -I certainly do under- 
stand it that way. What? Why?” 

There was more of it, and at the end 
Billy turned to me. 

“No use!” he said. ‘The fellow is 
right and he wont see he’s wrong when 
he is not wrong. Branscom) succeeds 
Helmwith if Branscomb is still alive; 
Herring succeeds Branscomb if Bran- 
scomb is dead. I tried to bluff him and 
hang onto the authority Helmwith gave 
me, but it wont work. We’ve got to get 
down there. If those fellows hang onto 
Helmwith’s slaughter plan, we’ve got to 
do something.” 

Branscomb was dead, as we learned 
as soon as we reached Herring. For 
the moment nothing was being done 
toward the slaughter Helmwith had 
planned. Herring explained: 
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“It is a sore, a cancer, this Horror. 
Doctors sometimes disagree about such 
things. Helmwith was for quick re- 
moval of the sore; he was the surgeon. 
He’s dead. His plan may be the best, 
but until the new surgeon becomes ac- 
quainted with all the facts, he don’t rush 
in and operate. Until half an hour ago 
I was only an aide; now I am surgeon- 
in-chief in this case. Until half an 
hour ago my duty was to carry out 
orders as they were given me. Now I 
must think for myself.” 

I saw Billy’s face brighten with a 
look of relief. 

“You'll never shoot those 
down!” he said positively. 

“T will try to do my duty as I see it,” 
said Herring. 


women 


“\7OU’LL not shoot them down!” 

Billy repeated. As if Billy had 
accused him of something disgraceful, 
the young fellow’s face reddened. 

“Whether or not I have anyone in 
the Horde,” he said, “I will do my 
duty, Dr. Peters.” 

Before Billy could answer him, one 
of his aides handed him the telephone- 
receiver. “Yes! yes!” Herring ex- 
claimed and leaped for the hook where 
his hat and greatcoat hung. “Dr. 
Peters,” he exlaimed, “your gate plan 
is going to have its trial! The Horde 
has swung into High Holborn and is 
running westward.” 

There was a motor-car at the door, 
and we ran down the stairs and leaped 
into it. The streets were absolutely 
dark and thick with fog. We heard 
the booming of Zeppelin bombs and the 
“tunk” of the anti-air-craft guns off to 
the northeast. Of necessity the car had 
to run slowly. 

“Herring will never shoot down these 
women,” Billy whispered to me. “He 
has some one in the Horde himself. Did 
you see how his face brightened when 
he heard that the Horde was near my 
gates? God grant that my gates do 
their work, Jack!” 

Even at the rate we were able to 
travel through the fog and darkness, it 
did not take us many minutes to reach 
our destination, which was New Ox- 
ford Street where Shaftesbury Avenue 
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enters it. Just beiow this avenue was 
one of Billy’s gates, but when, creep- 
ing through the fog, our car nosed its 
way to the junction with New Ox- 
ford Street, we heard no “‘pad-pad-pad” 
of the bare feet of the Horde. A bobby 
standing there saluted at MHerring’s 
hail. 

“The Runners, sir? They went 
north by Gray’s Inn Road out of Hol- 
born Viaduct, sir. They did not seem 
to like the gate that is there. The 
women jammed into it, as you might 
say, and sheered off across the street 
and up the other road, sir.” 

“Of course!” said Billy disgustedly. 
“We might have known that without 
being told. Unless the outlets are 
barred they would do that.” 

“Did the gate catch any of the Run- 
ners?” Herring asked. 

“So I understand, sir,” answered the 
bobby... “I’ve not been up that way.” 

We turned into New Oxford Street 
and sped at a rather reckless pace 
toward Holborn Viaduct, but as the 
streets had been cleared of traffic, there 
was less danger than there seemed to 
be while darting through the fog. At 
the point where the gate had been 
placed, we found only a small group 
of police and a small detachment of 
soldiers. The officer in charge saluted 
and in answer to Herring’s question 
shook his head. 


“IT’S a sad affair, every way,” he said. 
“All dead, sir!” 

“What!” Herring cried. 

“Twenty were caught by the gate and 
shunted into the shop,” explained the 
officer. “Two others were crushed 
against the gate before it gave way. 
You’d expect that, with all the weight 
of the Horde pressing against them, 
but the others! I can’t understand it. 
When they found they were caught, they 
died!” 

“Died? What do you mean?” 

“Just that, sir. They were dead 
within three minutes. The doctors are 
in there now, but they say there is no 
life in any of them.” 

“The tremors,” said Billy. “I hoped, 
as they were not touched, they might 
escape that.” 
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I put my hand on Herring’s arm. 
“May I—is it possible for me to see 
their faces; the faces of those in 
there?” 

“Better not,” said Billy, no doubt 
fearing the effect on me of the sight of 
Frances’ face, should she happen to be 
among those in the shop. “I'll go, 
Jack.” 

“And I,” said Herring. 

They entered the shop—it was a small 
affair—and returned in a very short 
time, as it seemed to me. 

“No, she’s not there,” Billy said. 
“She wouldn’t be, if she is still run- 
ning at the head of the mob. She’d 
keep to the middle of the street and 
miss the gate. Well, the gates will 
not do! Come, Jack, we'll leave Her- 
ring. He’ll do nothing more until to- 
morrow, and I want to get somewhere 
where I can think this out. There must 
be some way!” 


W* were not far from my boarding- 
house and our feet turned almost 
unconsciously in that direction. As we 
had expected, we found the door locked, 
but I had my key. I had hardly put 
it in the lock before the door opened 
and Margaret stood before us. She was 
fully dressed, but no longer in her 
slavey rags. Where she‘had found the 
simple gown she now wore, I did not 
know or care. 

“You still up?” Billy asked with sur- 
prise, as she stepped aside to let us 
enter. 

“Yes, I wanted to speak with you,” 
she answered, ‘“‘so I waited. I remember 
everything now.” 

“Everything ?” 

“Everything before I went with the 
mad-women and everything after I be- 
gan to remember at all,” Margaret said. 
“It has all come back to me. My name 
is not Margaret.” 

“Probably.not,” said Billy, removing 
his damp topcoat. ‘They gave you that 
name here because it was a name they 
had on hand. You wanted to speak with 
me?” 

“Ves, I did not know what to do, 
and you seemed so helpful to-day.” 

“Quite right. Something you don’t 
care to have Mr. Wilson hear?” 
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“Oh, no!” she exclaimed. “It is help 
and advice I want.” 

“Then, Margaret, or—” 

“You may call me Margaret, please.” 

“Then, Margaret,” said Billy, “I 
wonder if, while we talk, we can have 
something to eat? I’m starved and 
that’s a fact, and I dare say Jack is, 
too. We’ve been too busy to find food. 
Throw something, anything you have, 
on one of these tables, and we can talk 
while we eat, I want to get into bed as 
soon as I can, and I want to get Jack 
into bed.» We both need it.” 

She went toward the kitchen. 

“Did Mr. North come back?” I 
asked. 

“Mr. North?” she questioned. ‘Oh, 
the elderly gentleman? Yes, he came 
back. He is greatly broken, I am 
afraid. I looked in on him a half-hour 
ago and he was sleeping. He feared 
you were dead, Mr. Wilson. He has 
been hunting you through London.” 

“If he is asleep,” said Billy, “let him 
sleep.” 


FORGET what Margaret—for so I 

must call her—found for us. Some 
cold food of one sort or another. I do 
not think I noticed or cared what it was. 
The three of us sat at the table, but 
Margaret did not eat. 

“T want you to tell me what is my 
duty,” she said, resting her folded hands 
on the edge of the table. “How long 
do you think I was with the Horde? 
It seems years.” 

“It was not long, Margaret,” said 
Billy, and he seemed to like to speak 
the name. “None are long with the 
Horde.” 

“T know,” she said simply. 

“Of course you knew of it before 
you were drawn into it?” 

' “T knew! My mother was one of 
Them. They told me I would never 
see her again. They said—” 

“That those who enter the Horde 
never leave it alive,” Billy supplied. 
“And that is true, Margaret. You are 
the only woman that has been one of 
Them and left them living, so far as 
any person knows. How it was pos- 
sible for you to escape the tremor I do 
not know. It is a mystery! It must 
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be because you are a splendid machine, 
a wonderful woman.” 

“I have always been healthy,” she 
said and set the matter aside with that. 
“My mother—you think she must be 
dead ?” 

“T fear there can be no doubt of that 
whatever.” 

Margaret worked her fingers nerv- 
ously. 

“T fear not,” she said, and hesitated. 
“Dr. Peters,” she continued after a 
moment, “I am the only woman in this 
house. You know how I came here and 
that, in a daze, I have been doing every- 
thing there was to be done here, from 
slavey to mistress of the house. If I go, 
there will be no one here; the house 
must close.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” said 
Billy. 

“And there are men here who are 
doing their duty by England in their 
own ways as well as the men at the 
front,” she continued. ‘They must be 
fed and housed and cared for or they 
cannot do their work. I’m strong and 
I can do the work in some sort of man- 
ner; I can keep things running and 
cook such food as I can get. It seems 
as if it might be my duty to stay here 
and do that.” 

“And why not?” asked Billy. “You 
have shelter here; you have food.” 

“Before I was one of the Horde,” 
she said, “I was not a—slavey.” 

“Anyone could see that, Margaret,” 
said Billy. 

“I don’t think you understand,” she 
said. “I was—I am still—wealthy, Dr. 
Peters.” 

“You mean West End, vast wealth, all 
that sort of thing?” 

“Great wealth,” she smiled, “but 
hardly vast. I wondered—” 

“Whether,” said Billy, “running a 
second-class boarding-house was quite 
up to your station—is that it? Well, 
it is not! But neither is digging ditches 
the employment some of your friends 
would take on for a regular thing; yet 
I’ll warrant there are plenty of them 
over there in the trenches. That’s not 
the question. The question, in war, is 
where a person is of the greatest use 
to the nation.” 
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He leaned back and looked at her. 
Slowly her face reddened and she 
dropped her eyes. 

“T would rather stay here,” she said. 


ILLY drew a deep breath. He half 

raised his hand, as if he would reach 
across the table and take Margaret’s 
hand in his, but he stopped short. I 
think they understood each other from 
that moment. It was hard, then, for 
Billy to argue against her staying. But 
he did. He was fair to her. 

“Your wealth carries duties,” he said. 
“We must not forget that, and we must 
not forget that these men and Jack and 
I can find food and lodging elsewhere. 
Your family—” 

“My mother was the last,” she said. 

“Then there may be other ties.” 

“None that is instantly imperative,” 
she answered, looking Billy bravely in 
the eyes. “I am not married, if that 
is what you mean, and—yes, I am 
affianced, but there can be nothing more 
until the war ends. I would not think 
of it and he would not think of it. 
He is serving his country.” 

She said this proudly, but it was cold 
pride, with little enough warmth in it. 

“You will not be married until the 
war ends, you mean?” asked Billy. 

“Not until then,” she answered. 
Billy drummed on the table with his 
fingers. 

“Margaret,” he began, and then 
laughed a short, shamed laugh. “I 
don’t like to call you Margaret,” he 
said. ‘Your real name—your family- 
name—is—” 

“Tf I am to stay here,” she said, “I’d 
rather not have it known. If I am to 
go back, it does not matter.” 

Billy arose from the table. 

“You are to stay here for the pres- 
ent,” he said, and it was almost a com- 
mand. “I have big work to do; I have 
no time to waste running from pillar to 
post in search of food and lodging. 
In a week I must go. Then, if I think 
fit, I’ll send you away. Good night!” 

He went out of the room and I fol- 
lowed him. We went up the stairs and 
he stopped to peep at Roger North. 
The old man was sleeping and we 
went on to my room. Billy came 
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in. He insisted that I throw off my 
clothes and get into bed, but he lighted 
a cigarette and walked up and down 
the floor. I watched him treading up 
and down, his forehead creased with 
thought. I think I dozed but I awak- 
ened suddenly. 

“Confound it!” Billy was saying. 
“There’s some reason, and I can’t get 
at it! There’s something there, and 
I can’t make it out! Jack, she’s splen- 
did—a splendid animal and a splendid 
woman—but that don’t account for it. 
Why didn’t Margaret fall into the tre- 
mor when they pulled her out of the 
street? It’s there—the solution of this 
Horror—and I can’t get at it. It just 
eludes me. The answer is there, Jack. 
If Margaret could be saved, so could 
others, perhaps all! The devil! Maybe 
I’m dopy for want of sleep. Good 
night!” 


CHAPTER VII 
Wuat Norrinc Knew 


"Tom: night I slept because I was 
exhausted, but I awakened from 
a dream in which the Horde was 
pelting over me again, each bare foot 
treading on my shoulder, and I opened 
my eyes to find Billy shaking me by 
that very shoulder. 

“Come! Up with you!” he ordered. 
“We must get off.” 

“Where? What are we going to 
do?” 

“IT want to see Norring,” he said. 
“You know the man I mean? Profes- 
sor Norring, the nerve specialist. I’ve 
telephoned Herring already. There’s 
nothing to hope for from him, Jack. I 
honor the lad, but I think he is wrong; 
everybody is wrong! The Horror has 
got them, and they don’t know where 
they are or what they are doing; they 
are all insane, or blinded.” 

“You don’t mean he’s going to carry 
out Helmwith’s plan? You said he had 
some one in the Horde, Billy!” 

“He has, and he is going to use his 
machine-guns just the same. I imagine 
he did not sleep at all last night; his 
voice sounded like the ghost of what 
it should be. Oh, I tell you they are 
all insane! Look at this.” 
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Billy put a newspaper in my hand. 
The article to which he directed my 
eyes was in veiled language, and any- 
one outside of London could not have 
understood it. But to those who knew 
of the Horror, its meaning was only 
too plain. It began: ‘When a cer- 
tain menace hangs over the heads of 
any class or body of human beings or 
sex and every method to dispel it has 
been tried and the menace grows greater 
day by day, it becomes a sad and awful 
but none the less imperative duty to 
root out the evil once and for all, at 
whatever cost.” 

In similar words the attempt to de- 
stroy the Horde that had ended with 
the destruction of the destroyers was 
set forth and the people warned that 
although the first attempt had failed the 
Government had decided that this was 
the only way. To us the meaning was 
only too clear; to outsiders the para- 
graphs would be almost meaningless. 
I handed the paper to Billy with a 
groan. 

“When?” was the only word my dry 
lips would utter. 

“To-morrow night,” he said. ‘“Her- 
ting told me over the wire. Helmwith 
at least wakened the Government, and 
they grasped at his plan. It’s his plan, 
you understand—Helmwith’s plan—and 
when the monstrous murder is com- 
mitted, it will be Helmwith they will 
blame. He conceived it and he would 
have carried it out.if he had lived, and 
it will be Helmwith’s aides who will 
do the miserable job. When London 
and England and all the world awakens 
and hears of the crime, it will be: 
‘Helmwith! Helmwith thought of it. 
Helmwith planned it. Blame Helm- 
with!’ And Helmwith will be dead 
and young Herring, who has taken his 
place, will be dead—” 

“Dead ?” 

“Yes, dead! Can he live after he 
has said the word that will cause all 
those helpless women—one of them his 
own sweetheart or wife or sister—to 
be shot down? Not if I can judge 
human nature. The boy will do his 
duty as he sees it and then—good 
night !”” 

“And Norring?” 
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“Our only hope; Jack. He’s a big 
man, big enough for even this infatu- 
ated Government to listen to with re- 
spect.. If he can suggest anything, we 
may be able to save those women yet. 
At any rate it is our only hope, and 
being what he is, the world’s best author- 
ity on the very diseases that this hysteria 
is classed with, he may be able to see 
a way we don’t see.” 


WE found Professor Norring at 

home, for Billy had telegraphed 
him before I was out of bed. He was 
a queer little man. He came to his 
door himself; he had interned his fe- 
male servants and his wife and daugh- 
ter in the top floor of his house, shutting 
them up there with books and needle- 
work and music, so that their minds 
might not needlessly dwell on the 
Horror. He was hardly more than five 
feet tall and his ancient greenish-black 
frock coat seemed to enwrap him like 
a blanket, it was so much too large for 
him. I suppose, absent-minded as he 
was and without his wife to drive him 
to his meals, he had fasted more than 
usual. His face was a mass of fine, 
crisscrossed wrinkles and his hands 
were hardly more than bones covered 
with skin, but the skin was soft and 
like satin. His eyes were blue and 
greatly dimmed but none the less keenly 
intelligent, with the inward-seeing intel- 
ligence of a savant. 

His cranium was unlike any I have 
ever seen. His head was bald except 
for a thin edge of hair from one ear 
to the other. Had he been taller than 
I, so that I must look up into his face, 
I believe I might have laughed in.the 
old man’s face, so small and wrinkled 
was it, and so little my idea of what 
the face of a great savant should be; 
but looking down on him, my great- 
est thought was what sort of man this 
might be that had such a head. His 
head was narrow—not the width, above 
the eyes, of that of an ordinary man— 
and the cranium ran straight back on 
either side of the temples as if it had 
been put in a press and flattened. But 
the length! Somewhat flattened on top, 
it was almost double the length of the 
cranium of an ordinary man, 
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a are the gentlemen who tele- 
graphed this morning about what 
we call the Horror?” he asked. ‘Enter, 
please!” 

He led us, into a huge, book-bestrewn 
study. On every side the walls were 
piled high with books, rank upon rank. 
They lay on the floor in piles and on 
the chairs and tables. 

“Ves, yes!” he said nervously. ‘The 
Horror! A very remarkable affair, 
altogether. I’ve given it some thought. 
It is a wonderful thing to be born in 
these times, gentlemen, and to be able 
to study one of these great hysterical 
manifestations at first hand.” 

“Just so!” said Billy. “And that’s 
why we came here. You have seen this 
thing from its beginnings, Professor, 
and you have studied it. We want to 
stop it.” 

“No, no!” said Norring, raising his 
hand. ‘Such an opportunity to study 
one of these great hysterical outbursts 
occurs but once in hundreds of years. 
We should do nothing to interrupt the 
man of science when he has an oppor- 
tunity like this. We should let the 
phenomenon run its course. Still—” 

“Ves p?”? 

“Still,” continued the Professor, let- 
ting his pale eyes seek the ceiling, “al- 
though the student might wish to see 
this affair run its full course, there 
might be another side to the matter.” 

“The lives that are being lost—” 

“Ah, yes,” said Norring. “The lives. 
Just so. No doubt. I was, however, 
considering another matter.” 

“As, for example, doing something 
to stop it?” asked Billy. 

“Just that!’ exclaimed the Professor, 
his wrinkled face beaming as if over a 
fresh discovery. ‘My monograph is 
proceeding nicely and in six or eight 
months I will have all the data I need 
regarding the progress and continuance 
of the phenomenon. As I had planned 
it, the little study of the Horror, as it 
is called, would end with a study of the 
decline and end of the Horror, but—” 
he hesitated and raised his thin hands 
as if for us to see them, “—but I am 
losing vitality in an exceedingly strange 
manner. I feel myself growing weaker 
day by day.” 
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“He ought to eat a square meal now 
and then,” I said to myself, but I did 
not interrupt him. 

“Yes, I feel myself growing weaker, 
and of late I have feared I might not 
live to record the interesting data con- 
nected with the end of the Horror. 
Your suggestion gives me new hope.” 

“Much pleased,” said Billy. 

“Instead of recording the natural 
decline and death of the hysteria,” said 
the Professor blandly, “I shall now de- 
vote the final pages of my monograph 
to a study of an attempt I shall make 
to end it artificially.” 

“Good!” Billy exclaimed. “And now 
—this minute—is the time to end it.” 

The Professor shook his head. 

“No, no!” he cried. “Not until I 
have all the data I require regarding 
the growth and continuance of the 
Horror—in six months, or eight months ! 
I am now,” he continued placidly, 
“making a study of the tremor phenom- 
enon. Six months should suffice for the 
gathering of the data. Then I shall end 
the Horror!” 

He smiled at us as if this must be 
all anyone could desire. He did not 
seem to imagine that anyone could pos- 
sibly wish to interfere with his mono- 
graph for any such purpose as ending 
the Horror immediately. I saw Billy 
frown. 

“Professor Norring,” he said, “if you 
can end the Horror by any scientific 
means, six months from now will be 
too late. The Government means to 
end it immediately. Not in six months, 
or in a week, but to-morrow night, the 
Horror will end. To-morrow night all 
the Runners are to be shot down in the 
streets of London like so many rats. 
Do not mistake me. This is not rumor 
—this is fact.” 


ROFESSOR NORRING shook his 
head and smiled as if at Billy’s in- 
fatuated error. 

“That is not so,” he said. 

“But it is so!” Billy declared with 
emphasis. 

“You have been misinformed,” said 
Norring. ‘The Runners will never be 
shot down. Englishmen do not shoot 
helpless women.” 
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I arose, ready to go, for there seemed 
no hope that Norring would help us. 
But Billy motioned me into my seat 
again. The calmness of his next words 
surprised me. 

“The tremor, Professor, is a most 
interesting phase of the hysteria, is it 
not?” 

“Most interesting!” the Professor ex- 
claimed. “It is really unique. It is 
the tremor, occurring when the Run- 
ners are stopped in their career and 
followed by certain death, that makes 
the Horror of interest to me. The ques- 
tion that propounds itself to any ra- 
tional mind is: why is the tremor that 
is induced by any interference with the 
mad flight of the Runners invariably 
followed by death?” 

“It is not,” said Billy 
“That’s a fool’s idea.” 

Norring’s face was a study. At first 
it showed only the shock following a 
contradiction of anything he might say ; 
then it turned red with anger; then it 
paled again and showed something like 
senile helplessness. 

“Are you sure of what you speak?” 
he asked. 

“Absolutely. There is a girl Mar- 
garet—a girl of the upper class—now 
at the house where I lodge, who was 
rescued from the Horde and who still 
lives.” 

Rapidly Billy retold the story of 
Margaret’s rescue and of her return to 
reason, while Norring listened eagerly. 

“Tt is impossible, but I must believe 
you,” he said when Billy had concluded. 
“T must see the girl.” 

“T hoped you would,” said Billy. 
“Even if she should prove to be an 
exception only, her case will be of in- 
terest to you.” 

Already the Professor was looking in 
a helpless way for his hat and stick. 
I found them for him and helped him 
into his mackintosh and we were on 
our way. 

“T suppose, Professor,” said Billy as 
we hurried toward our lodging-house, 
“you know a great deal about the 
Horror.” 

“T know everything there is to know,” 
said Norring as if that settled the mat- 
ter. 


rudely. 


CHAPTER VIII 
NorRING REFUSES 


. . ND what, in your opinion,” 
A asked Billy as Professor Nor- 

ring, Billy and myself hurried 
toward our boarding-place, ‘was the 
cause of the Horror in the first place?” 

“Nerves, to state it so it may be un- 
derstood by the lay mind, sir,” said 
Norring. “It is a nervous epidemic, 
akin to insanity. The world has been 
subject to such attacks since the earliest 
ages. I call the Children’s Crusade, 
in which thousands of babes started 
for the Holy Land to wrest it from the 
Saracens, such an epidemic.” 

“The children were attacked by it, 
then?” 

“No, their mothers, who sent them 
on that fool’s errand,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “Ancient histories are full of 
such phenomena. They appear as re- 
ligious ecstasies most frequently but are 
apt to arrive whenever masses of women 
are subject to extreme bodily or mental 
overstrain. 

“For over two centuries the St. Vitus 
dance afflicted Europe,” continued the 
Professor. ‘Germany and the Nether- 
lands were swept by it. France and 
Italy suffered from it. Peasants left 
their plows, mechanics their workshops 
and women their homes, to join in the 
mad dancing and travel over the coun- 
try. Two hundred years of it! When 
the disease was completely developed, 
—as Hecker remarks,—those affected 
fell to the ground senseless, panting 
and laboring for breath. They foamed 
at the mouth and, jumping up, began 
their dance amid strange contortions. 
Some asserted they felt as if immersed 
in a stream of blood up to their knees, 
which obliged them to leap so high. 
Some such mad idea makes the Runners 
cast aside their garments. Paracelsus 
called it the lascivious dance, because 
those attacked by it could do nothing but 
dance until they were dead or cured.” 


—— we reached the gate where 
Margaret had been trapped, or the 
Professor might have run on forever. 
Billy called Norring’s attention to the 
gate, explaining how Margaret had been 
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caught in it and thus dragged out of 
the Horde, and Norring at once be- 
came the student. He examined the 
gate with as much care as a detective 
in search of a clue would have given 
it, and he gave almost as great atten- 
tion to the short walk and to the front 
door. Billy pressed the bell and Mar- 
garet herself opened the door. 

“This is Margaret, the girl of whom 
I told you,” said Billy. “Margaret, this 
is Professor Norring.” 

“Ah, yes, Margaret!” he said, as if 
tasting the name. ‘Yes, yes! And you 
were one of the Runners? Now tell 
me all about it.” 

As she told her story, the Professor 
listened with the greatest interest. 

“This woman, then,” he said, when 
Margaret had finished, “this Joanna 
North dragged you into the house and 
into the hall?” 

“So I am told. I had been wounded 
by the gate and had fainted, and she 
dragged me into the hallway.” 

“Just so!’ said Norring. “I must see 
this Mrs. North.” 

“She is gone,” I said. “Hardly had 
she dragged Margaret into the hallway 
than she threw her hands in the air, 
laughed loudly and ran out and was 
lost in the Horde.” 

“Just so!” said Norring calmly, as 
if the loss of this important witness was 
but what might be expected. “And then 
who cared for you, Margaret?” 

“I only know what I have been told, 
and what I have already told you, Pro- 
fessor Norring. When Mrs. North was 
attacked by the hysteria, Mrs. Bunderby 
ran out and tried to restrain her but 
could not. When Mrs. North had gone, 
Mrs. Bunderby and the kitchen-maid 
and the slavey carried me upstairs and 
put me to bed. I remained in a stupor 
six days—” 

“Where are those three—Mrs. Bun- 
derby and the maid and the slavey?” 
asked Professor Norring eagerly. 

“Gone!” I said. “They went to join 
the Runners.” 

“Just so! It is to be regretted; their 
evidence would be most valuable,” said 
the Professor. He remained lost in 
thought so long we feared he had fal- 
len asleep. I was about to touch his 


arm when he spoke. “You remained 
in a stupor for six days? How do you 
know that?” 

“Mr. Wilson told me,” she said, 
bending her head to indicate that I was 
Mr. Wilson. 

“And how do you know that?” Nor- 
ring asked me. 

“Mr. North told me,” I answered. 
“He was boarding here at that time. 
It was his wife that was the Joanna 
North who dragged Margaret into the 
hallway. He told me.” 

“And where is he?” 

Margaret answered. 

“He is upstairs in his room. He is 
ill.” 

“We will go to him,” said Norring 
and he led the way. Margaret fol- 
lowed close behind him. 

“All we know about this girl seems 
to come through you, sir,” said the 
Professor to Mr. North when we 
reached him. ‘You were in the dining- 
room when the Horde passed and she 
was dragged into the hallway? Just so! 
She was in a stupor six days?” 

“They told me that,” said Uncle 
Roger feebly. 

“Just so!” said Norring. ‘Who 
cared for her during those six days?” 

“The landlady, Mrs. Bunderby,” said 
Uncle Roger. 

“Just so! And she is gone. 
else cared for the girl?” 

“She had a doctor, of course,” said 
Uncle Roger. “Dr. Perrin, from across 
the way. He came every day.” 

“Just so!” exclaimed Norring. 
cellent !” 

He turned and caught my eye. 

“Get this Dr. Perrin for me. 
him here,” he ordered and I ran. 


No one 


ad OG 


Bring 


FOUND Dr. Perrin in, by good 

chance. He was an old man, so old 
he must have long since discontinued 
active practice; so old that he belonged 
to a school of medical practice long 
since laid on the shelf. He returned 
with me to the dining-room, where Nor- 
ring, Margaret and Billy were awaiting 
us. Norring attacked his new witness 
without ceremony. 

“You took care of this girl?” he asked. 
“What were her symptoms from the 
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time you first saw her until you stopped 
visiting her?” 

“T visited her but once,” said Dr. Per- 
rin, his voice slow and tremulous. “I 
came and I remained until I felt I could 
do no more for her. Six days it was.” 

“And she was in a stupor six days?” 

“In a stupor, yes! In an ether stupor. 
I gave her ether.” 

“Ah!” said Norring, drawing a deep 
breath. “Tell me all about it, 
Doctor.” 

“Mrs. Bunderby sent for me as soon 
as the last of the Horde had passed,” 
said the Doctor, choosing his words 
most carefully. “I came at once. I no 
longer practice actively, you know. I 
came as soon as I was sent for. The 
patient was on a bed in one of the upper 
rooms and I examined her. She was 
unconscious, having, as I believe, 
fainted from pain. She had a serious 
bruise wound on her thigh, the pain of 
which at the time it was received might 
well have caused her to faint.” 

“Just so, Doctor! Go on.” 

“T had heard,” said the old man, “of 
the symptoms of the Horror in those 
arrested in their career through any 
means, the tremor and death. I am an 
old man, sir, and—and my wife had 

gone with the Horde. I may have 
planned an evil, but I thought I was 
planning for the best. I knew what the 
tremor must be like and the agony of it; 
the hopeless agony, ending in death. I 
stood and looked. at this poor child, 
blessedly unconscious as she was, and 
knew that when she came to her senses, 
it would be only to fall into the tremor 
agony and die. I slipped out of the 
room and down the stairs and across to 
my rooms and returned with the ether. 
I may have been wrong, but I meant 
her- end to be easy.” 

“Just so!” said the Professor without 
emotion. ‘Unethical but humane.” 

“When I returned,” continued Dr. 
Perrin, “‘she was out of her faint and 
the tremor had begun.” 

He hesitated. 

“Just so! Go on.” 

“T gave her ether,’ 

“Well, well?” 

“But not as much as [I had at first 
intended. The ether quieted her—put 


’ 


said the Doctor. 
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her to sleep. As long as I held the cone 
above her face, she remained uncon- 
scious; when I removed it, the tremors 
began again. Under ether she seemed 
to sleep peacefully and I could not 
bring myself to end her life while she 
slept peacefully. I felt that would be 
murder. So I stayed there. I stayed 
there night and day, giving her the ether 
fumes. In six days I discontinued it; 
she awoke without the tremor.” 


“AN A AN! man!” cried Billy. “You did 

that and you kept it to yourself? 
Jack, I’m the fool! I’m the biggest 
idiot unhung! Look at this!” 

From his pocket he pulled a crumpled 
bit of paper, smoothed it out and handed 
it tome. I read it. It was a clipping 
from The Lancet. I have not the clip- 
ping by me as I write but I can recall 
its tenor. It was to the effect that cases 
of loss of speech following shell-shock 
were being cured at the battle-front hos- 
pitals by Dr. A. P. Proctor of the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Hospital at Taplow. 
Cases were given. In one a soldier who, 
because of aphasia due to shell-shock, 
was not able to say a word for more 
than twe months, after ordinary etheri- 
zation, spoke as well as ever and con- 
tinued talking without difficulty. There 
were other similar cases. 

“Ether is the answer!” Billy ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “Why,” he 
cried, turning to Dr. Perrin, “didn’t you 
shout it from the housetops? Man, 
man! you had the cure for the Horror 
and you said nothing! What were you 
thinking of ?” 

Dr. Perrin flushed. 

“For three days I sat in the anteroom 
of McCarter’s office, waiting for an 
audience with him,” the old Doctor said. 
“When I saw him at last he gave me 
one minute. He was signing papers all 
the while I talked. When I had finished 
he said, ‘Very interesting!’ That was 
all.” 

Professor Norring, his face beaming, 
pressed Dr. Perrin’s hand. 

“Congratulations, sir!” he exclaimed 
warmly. “Your name shall live! I 
shall give the fullest possible account 
of what you have done when I write the 
end of my monograph. Yes, yes! You 
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have happened upon the solution. When 
the time comes to end the Horror, your 
method is the one I shall use.” 

“What!” Billy fairly shouted. “You’re 
not going to end it now and at once? 
Man, are you crazy?” 

“The time has not come to end it,” 
said Professor Norring calmly. “In a 
few months, or a few weeks, when my 
data are complete—” 

“But I tell you they are going to shoot 
the Runners down to-morrow night!” 
Billy shouted. 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” exclaimed 
Norring huffily. ‘What do you think 
Englishmen are? Tut, tut!” 

He began buttoning his mackintosh. 
Billy banged his fist on the table. 

“All right!” he cried. “I’ve given 
you your chance. Now [ll take 
mine !”” 

Professor Norring looked at him in 
mild surprise. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean,” said Billy, “that I’m going 
to end the Horror myself.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
Bitty Acts 


ILLY almost slammed the door 
B on the Professor’s back when that 

infatuated savant left the house. 
Dr. Perrin was still seated at the table 
in the dining-room where he had been 
while Norring questioned him and I 
stood by the window. Margaret, as the 
door slammed, seated herself and rested 
her arms on the table. Billy came into 
the room with a stride that might be 
called vicious. 

He threw himself into a chair and 
jerked it up to the table. 

“Sit down here, Jack!’ he ordered. 
“I’m through with this nonsense now. 
I’m going to stop this Horror and I’m 
going to do it quick! I’m going to stop 
it before to-morrow night if I have to 
break every civil law and military order 
in the kingdom.” 

He turned to Margaret and leveled 
his finger at her. 

“You!” he snapped. 
money have you?” 

“T?” she gasped, surprised. 


“How much 


“Why, 


I—I have’ no money. I had no 
clothes—” 

“What do you think I mean—pen- 
nies?” shouted Billy. ‘How much are 
you worth? What’s your fortune? 
Where is it? How can we get it and 
get it quick?” 

Without waiting for her answer he 
pounded the table three or four times 
in rapid succession with his folded fist. 

“I’m in command here, understand? 
I’m king, or emperor, or dictator, what- 
ever you wish. Understand that, now!” 
He laid his revolver on the table. 
“There’s my authority and I’m going to 
kill man, woman or child that does not 
obey me. This is revolution. I’m dic- 
tator. Now, answer!” 

The sum Margaret mentioned caused 
even Billy surprise. 

“I'll take one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling,” he said, as he might 
have said to me: “Lend me a shilling!” 
“Can you get it in an hour?” 

“Ves, I think—” Margaret began. 

“Get it, then,” said Billy shortly. 
“Jack, you'll go with her and see that 
she is not molested and that she is back 
here with the money or with securities of 
like amount in one hour. One hour, un- 
derstand? If she tries any funny busi- 
ness, shoot her! Now go!” 

Margaret did not take her eyes from 
his face. She arose and backed away 
from the table. Dr. Perrin started. to 
rise. 

“You sit down!” Billy ordered, and 
the old Doctor dropped as if he were 
already shot. Billy happened to glance 
at Margaret, and instantly the obstinate 
anger left his face. The look of fear 
she still held, brought him, I think, to 
his senses. 

“N AARGARET!” he said, and she 
stopped where she was. 

“T—I'm afraid of you when you are 
like this,’”’ she faltered. 

“I’m going to be like this until the 
Horror is ended,” Billy said, but more 
gently. “Don’t think harshly of me, 
Margaret. No doubt when I am 
through with this job, I will be stood 
up before a wall and shot, and I don’t 
want you to think I am crazy. If I am 
to do this thing, I must be obeyed as 
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no other man in England is obeyed. 
Otherwise I fail. I need your money, 
Margaret, to save the women of London, 
and perhaps of all England and all the 
world. You have faith in me? You 
believe me?” 

“T have and I do,” she answered, “but 
I wish you might let me share with you 
the danger and the work as well as serve 
your commands. A woman can help.” 

“Help? Without you we could do 
nothing. We can hope for no money 
from the Government, and I’ll need a 
lot of money. Sit down,” he said sud- 
denly. “You deserve to know what I 
mean to do.” 

She remained standing, but she came 
a pace or two nearer. 

Billy tapped out his words on the 
table-top with his finger. ‘ 

“I’m going to end the Horror. I’m 
going to end it in the only way it can be 
ended. I’m going to etherize the entire 
Horde, and do it at one time. That 
means, as the Government is deaf and 
blind, that I must have money and have 
it quickly. Now! I’m going to get 
ether; I’m going to find the Horde 
wherever it is running; I’m going to fill 
the air so full of ether the Horde will 
become unconscious and drop in the 
streets. I’m going to have men or 
women to drag the Runners to shelter 
and keep them under ether until they 
pass the tremor stage as you passed it. 
That’s my whole plan. I have to do the 
thing alone. Now are you willing to 
help me, Margaret ?” 

Her answer was sufficient. 

“You will need Mr. Wilson,” she said. 
“Tt will not be necessary for him to go 
with me. I will bring the money.” 

“Thank you,” said Billy. He turned 
from her and she went. 

“Doctor,” he said to Dr. Perrin, “I 
might wish you were younger, but you 
deserve to be foremost in this, as you 
discovered the only way to save the mad 
Runners. You know other doctors— 
young men, middle-aged men, old men? 
Get them all. Send them here. Tell 
them anything. Tell them a man is 
dying here, if you wish. Once inside the 
door I will do the rest. Get them 
quickly. Now go!” 

He turned to me. 
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“Go out and get men,” he said to me. 
“Any you see who will come for a pound 
a day—any kind of men. Send them 
here. Offer them two pounds a day, or 
three pounds, if need be. Get men; 
that’s all. Go! How many? All you 
can get in an hour.” 


MY stream of men began dribbling 

toward the boarding-house as soon 
as I was outside the door. There are 
always men to be had in London, war 
or no war, and there were plenty who 
were willing enough to earn even a few 
shillings in those days. Dr. Perrin did 
his work well, too. Before Margaret 
returned with the money, all in crisp 
five-pound notes, the house was well 
filled with men, medical and otherwise, 
and Billy was creating order ont of the 
seeming chaos. Those of his men who 
seemed capable of directing others, he 
gave command over squads of two, five 
or ten. Sitting at the same table in the 
dining-room at which he had sat when 
he first talked with me and Margaret, 
he spat out his crisp, clear directions 
and orders. 

“Millthwaite,” he snapped to a young 
fellow at his side as I entered the room, 
“take Wilson—this is Wilson—and get 
a car wherever you can get one.” He 
took the money Margaret held toward 
him and threw me a small bundle of it 
without bothering to count it. “Get a 
factory—hire it or buy it. Jack, you 
come back in the car as soon as 
Millthwaite gets the factory. I’ll have 
men here by then. One minute, Jack. 
Yes?” he queried of a man who entered. 

“My name’s Toggery, draughtsman 
and engineer. Some fellow said you 
wanted—” 

“Yes, here’s what I want,” said Billy, 
pulling a pencil from his pocket and 
drawing a few lines on the tablecloth. 
“This is the runway, canvas-covered let 
us say, but I’ll leave that to you. Here 
are tubes projecting into the runway. 
Here are fans forcing air into the run- 
way tubes. Something has to run those 
fans. It will be an atomizer on a big 
scale.” 

“You want to impregnate the air in 
the runway? Is that it?” 

“That’s it.” 











“With a vapor or a liquid?” 

“A volatile liquid. Ether.” 

“Then you want to force your liquid 
here and have air-tubes come up here, 
to meet the—” 

“That’s plenty! You understand. 
You go with Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Millthwaite. Your pay will be whatever 
you ask. Give him a hundred pounds, 
Jack, to start with. Toggery, you be 
back in two hours with a complete 
plan. Jack, you explain what we want 
to do. Build this runway and atomizer 
in the factory so that it can be moved 
to where we want it. Now, go! Yes?” 

He was already busy with the next 
man in the constantly growing line. 


Bb pee car we got was an ancient taxi- 
cab but it served our purpose. 
Millthwaite, it seemed, knew of factories 
and directed the driver of the car while 


I explained as well as I could what Billy 


had in mind. 

“We've got to go beyond the barrier,” 
Millthwaite said as we neared the struc- 
ture the Government had erected around 
London, to confine the Runners and pre- 
vent them from spreading the epidemic 
throughout England as the St. Vitus 
dance had spread over Europe. “In- 
side the barrier the inspection is too 
frequent and too searching. We may 
be able to get away with. it outside. 
Peters’ idea that we tell people we are 
working on an invention to fight gas- 
fumes in the trenches will help a lot. I 
think I know just the place we need. 
Turn left here, chauffeur.” 

Being all males, we had no difficulty 
in passing the barrier at one of the gates. 
The building before which the car 
finally stopped was an ancient structure, 
built much like the shed of a railway 
station, with a long, tunnel-like interior 
and arching roof. It was quite deserted, 
for it was falling to ruin. The remains 
of certain antique machines littered 
parts of the dirt floor and gave the place 
an untidy look. 

“This will do,” Toggery said as soon 
as we had stepped through one of the 
broken doors. 

The ancient watchman—he was a 
one-legged cripple—hobbled forward to 
meet us and before Millthwaite had 
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fairly begun to question him regarding 
the owner of the structure, Toggery was 
pacing off the length of the building 
and making notes in his memorandum- 
book. 

“Send a car back for me,” he shouted 
as Millthwaite and I left the building ; 
“Tll be ready in half an hour.” 


HEN we reached Billy, men were 

still entering the house. Where 
they went after they entered I soon dis- 
covered. Behind the house was an open 
space, as behind all the houses in the 
row, and this space, taken all together, 
was large enough to be called a small 
park, except for the fences that divided 
it. Into this space the men Billy had 
enlisted were now herded, each little 
squad with its own commander. They 
were awaiting orders. 

“There’s some trouble getting ether,” 
Billy said. ‘‘We may have to raid the 
army stores, but I hope not. We will 
if we must. I’m buying all there is for 
sale.” He glanced down at a paper be- 
fore him. “I’ve one hundred and six- 
teen physicians out buying ether. In 
addition I have two- hundred and forty 
handy men of all sorts out back there. 
Let me see: twenty-eight so-called engi- 
neers, eighteen carpenters, twelve metal- 
workers.” 

“What next for me?” I asked. 


He stopped to hire a half-dozen men . 


who had lined up while we were talking. 

“Hired! Hired!” he repeated over 
and over, waving each to some waiting 
commander in one part of the room of 
another. ‘Let me see. We can’t begin 
buying machinery until I get Toggery’s 
report. Millthwaite, we’ll want a thou- 
sand or two pikes—long poles with 
metal points. We can’t get bayonets, so 
we'll have to make pikes. Can you 
handle that? Get the poles and get the 
metal; we'll forge the points ourselves. 
Millthwaite, get twenty hand forges. 
Here, take this money. And get coal. 
Wherever we set up our runway,” he 
said when Millthwaite had gone, “we'll 
have to drive the Runners into it. So 
we need pikes and men to handle 
them.” 

“But what next for me?” I asked 
again. 
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He turned over rapidly the sheets of 
paper that lay before him and a frown 
creased his forehead. Now and then he 
stopped to check an item on the sheets. 
He stopped with his pencil resting 
against the word “Information.” 

“T’ll use you here,” he said, checking 
the word where it stood on his list. He 
pushed a bundle of bank-notes across to 
me. “Go and pick out the men you 
want from those in the rear. Take as 
many as you will need. Send them out 
to keep track of the Runners, and have 
them report to you by phone here every 
three minutes. Every half-hour you are 
to report to me.” 

He dismissed me with a nod of his 
head. As I went out—the only way was 
through the kitchen—I saw Margaret. 
She was at the stove brewing coffee. 
She looked up and smiled as I passed, 
and went on with her homely work. 


HE men I chose were those that to 

me seemed the most intelligent. I 
took twenty of them and appointed two 
of them captains and sent them on their 
way. Then I had a few minutes to look 
about me. In one corner Dr. Perrin was 
lecturing to the rapidly assembled staff 
of physicians in his tremulous, slow 
voice, explaining how he had discov- 
ered that etherizing carried the tremor 
patient through the danger-period. In 
another place one of Billy’s command- 
ers was explaining that the gas from 
certain German shells was deadly to the 
men in the trenches and that Mr. Peters 
had invented an apparatus to counteract 
the fumes. It was a lie but it served 
its good purpose. I went inside. 

Margaret was still in the kitchen. 

“Mr. Wilson,” she said, “wont you 
have a cup of coffee? You look worn 
already and everyone will have enough 
to do from now on.” 

“Billy is some boy!” I said as I 
sipped the coffee, which was steaming 
hot. “Pray God he can pul! this thing 
through.” 

“Oh, he can!” she exclaimed. “He 
is wonderful! Just see what he has 
done already—what would have taken 
other men weeks. He will succeed.” 

Billy, when late that night I had a 
few moments to speak with him, was not 
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so sure. Everything was going wonder- 
fully well. In his capacity of purchas- 
ing-agent Millthwaite had been able to 
gather all the materials that were 
needed, for abundance of money is a 
magic wand in such matters. Toggery, 
too, had seemed to become inoculated 
with Billy’s spirit and had done wonders. 
The runway, twelve feet wide and built 
in ten-foot sections, was already being 
erected in the old factory building, 
ready to be moved into the city and set 
up where Billy decided was the best 
place. Under Toggery’s enthusiastic 
direction the runway was growing as 
if by magic, and the rear of the old 
building had been battered down so that 
the temporary erection could be ex- 
tended out upon the level ground behind 
until Billy wished it moved. The labor- 
ers were to work all night at this while 
others hurried the work of completing 
the atomizing apparatus. The great 
piles of pikes were growing every min- 
ute. To me, as Billy told all this, it 
seemed that he had no reason to feel dis- 
heartened, but so he did feel. 


WE were in the dining-room, which 
had become the headquarters of 
all the work. Through the afternoon 
Billy had left the task of hiring such 
men as applied for work in my hands 
and had put in his time at the factory 
building. It was now late. Suddenly 
he slumped down in his chair. He 
straightened himself immediately. 

“None of that!” he said to himself. 
He sat looking at the sheets of paper 
before him. “I’m tired out, I think,” 
he said after a moment. “I think I may 
have overworked to-day. Funny feeling 
I have, Jack. It’s here.” ; 

He touched the back of his head. 

“T feel as if I was pushing all those 
men, pushing every hand that is raised 
to strike a nail or beat a pike-head, and 
pushing them all with a knot of brain 
that is here.” Again he touched the 
back of his head. “It takes it out of a 
man to make those fellows hustle as they 


are hustling now. I wonder—” 
He looked longingly toward the 
door. 


“TI wonder,” he said almost wistfully, 
“if I could nap for about two minutes. 
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Everything is going all right, I think. 
I don’t believe they will need me for a 
couple of minutes. You’ll call me in two 
minutes, Jack? I’ve got to sleep two 
minutes. I guess I’m all in, old man.” 

He arose, patted my shoulder and 
went up the stairs. A few minutes later 
Margaret came into the room. She 
looked around for Billy and asked me 
where he had gone. I told her. She 
went up the stairs noiselessly ; when she 
returned, her face was grave. 

“T went up to throw a cover over 
him,” she said. ‘He has a fever. I’m 
frightened, Mr. Wilson. I wish we had 
kept one of the doctors here. If he 
should break down!” 

Billy did not awaken in two minutes. 
When I went up—letting him have half 
an hour instead of the two minutes he 
had asked—I found him fairly deliri- 
ous. I called Margaret and left her 
with him while I telephoned for a phy- 
sician. Luckily I found one in and he 
came at: once, being one of those Billy 
had enlisted. He was a cheerful young 
medic, but he became grave enough when 
he looked at Billy. 

“Nothing serious,” he said, in answer 
to our question. “He’s in for a couple 
of days of it, perhaps, but it would be 
nothing to worry over except for the 
work he has planned. That will have 
to wait now. Next week—” 

“Next week! As well say a million 
years from now!” I exclaimed. “Next 
week will be too late.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said our doctor. 
“Everything will have to wait until we 
can quiet this fever.” 

I saw Margaret clutch the footboard 
of the bed and heard her draw a deep 
breath. 

“Nip; 
wait !” 


she said, “nothing shall 


CHAPTER X 
SPLENDID MARGARET 


T was then about eleven o’clock, and 
[= fog was heavy in the streets. 
From time to time my Bureau of In- 
formation—by which was meant the 
men I had sent forth—had telephoned 
me the location of the Horde, and from 
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hour to hour news had been sent Billy 
of the progress of the work at the 
factory. Before we left Billy’s side, 
Margaret went to him and laid her hand. 
on his forehead. She stood thus almost 
a full minute, looking down at him as 
his lips moved in his delirious mutter- 
ing. Then she turned sharply away and 
went from the room. I followed her. 

One of Toggery’s messengers was in 
the hallway below when we went down. 
Margaret received his report. She ques- 
tioned the man closely and he, as if 
aware this was no mere kitchen-maid, 
answered respectfully all her questions. 

“Wait,” she said when she_ had 
gleaned all she wished to know, and as 
if going to report to Billy, she went up 
the stairs. In a few moments she was 
down again. “Tell Mr. Toggery Mr. 
Peters has changed his plan,” she said. 
“He will not wait for to-morrow. 
Everything will be done to-night. Per- 
haps I had better write it.” 

She went into the dining-room and 
wrote, her hand gliding over the paper 
surely and rapidly. Not once did she 
pause for words. Sheet after sheet she 
covered and placed aside, then gathered 
them together and handed them to the 
waiting messenger. 

“Where are the Runners now?” she 
asked me when the man had gone. 

I told her. 

“There are cars outside?” she asked. 
I said there were. ‘Can you gather the 
doctors together quickly? This seems 
to be the list. Get Dr. Perrin first, then 
the others, and hurry them to the factory. 
Jack,” she said, calling me by that name 
for the first time, “we must do this for— 
for him. We must do it to-night!” 

“But why not wait for to-morrow, 
Margaret ?” 

“He could wait,” she said, “because 
with him in charge everything would go 
well, but we may bungle and need time 
to correct our errors.” She glanced at 
the clock. “At four in the morning we 
will know whether we have succeeded 
for him—or failed. Go now, Jack, and 
rouse the physicians. They know what 
to do.” 

“And where will you be?” I asked. 
“Shall I come back here?” 

She hesitated. 
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“I shall stay here to receive word of 
the Horde until I am needed elsewhere,” 
she said.. ‘Come back here with the first 
doctor you rouse. I have another mes- 
sage to send to Toggery.” 

Already she was writing, so I went. 
I returned in a few minutes, bringing 
Dr. Perrin, he being the nearest of our 
staff of physicians. Margaret had com- 
pleted her message and handed it to 
Perrin, sealed. She tried to impress 
upon the Doctor the necessity of getting 
the message into Toggery’s hands as 
soon as possible and sent him away, 
telling him to take one of the waiting 
cars and send it back when he reached 
the factory. She made me wait until 
he was gone. 

“You had something more to say?” I 
asked. 

“Only this,” she said. ‘We do not 
know what the night will bring forth. 
If you should never see me again, tell 
Mr. Peters I did not mean to spoil his 
plan—that I tried to aid him. That’s 
all; you may go.” 


[= was no small task Margaret had 


given me, traversing the fog-hidden 
streets to arouse the sleeping doctors and 
send them to the factory. When I 
aroused one, I tore from my paper the 
names of others and sent him to arouse 
them. That they had been fully in- 
structed in their work I quickly learned 
by a few questions. The Horde was to 
be driven into the runway and there the 
air was to be saturated with ether so that 
the Runners would fall unconscious. It 
was then the work of the physicians and 
their helpers to drag the unconscious 
women to places of safety and, in such 
temporary hospital-places as they could 
contrive on the spur of the moment, con- 
tinue the ether until the tremor stage 
was past. The conception was magnifi- 
cent—to anaesthetize the entire Horde 
at one moment. One instant it would 
be a body of thousands of running 
women, the next it would be silent and 
motionless under ether. A daring plan, 
indeed ! 

It was two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore I had sent the last doctor toward 
the factory and drove back to the board- 
ing-house. Before it a lone chauffeur 
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slept in his car. Inside, on the first floor 
was no one! I looked into the kitchen 
and called Margaret softly, but she was 
not there and I ran up the stairs. The 
young physician was alone with Billy. 
Mr. Rogers was alone in his room. No 
other person was in the house. Mar- 
garet was gone. 

I went into the street and awakened 
the sleeping chauffeur and questioned 
him. The lady? Yes, she had left in 
one of the cars sometime earlier. How 
much earlier he did not know. He 
yawned and said he believed he must 
have fallen asleep. I jumped into my 
car and drove as rapidly as I dared, to 
the factory. 

Toggery, in his shirt-sleeves, was rag- 
ing about the place like a madman, 
shouting orders and hurrying the work- 
men. 

“Too late!” was my first thought, for 
the runway stood where it had been first 
erected, down the middle of the old 
building and extending out at each end. 
I glanced at my watch. 

“What does this mean?” I shouted at 
Toggery. “Why isn’t this stuff up in 
the city where it ought to ibe?” 

“Oh, get out of here! Get out of 
here!” he shouted back. “I’ve no time 
to talk to you. Get away from here!” 

He gave me a push that sent me stag- 
gering, and as I staggered, he leaped 
toward three workmen who were joining 
a metal pipe. The words of instruction 
he gave them were red hot. The next 
moment Toggery was leaping toward 
the next group, shouting at them as he 
ran. It was three o’clock, and the only 
man in charge seemed to have gone mad. 
I saw the piles of pikes where they had 
been earlier in the day. Not one had 
been touched. Where were the compa- 
nies of burly pikemen who were to try to 
drive the Horde into the runway? I 
turned away, sick at heart. There had 
been the only weak spot in Billy’s plan, 
and he knew it and I knew it. It was at 
the head of the pikemen Billy had 
meant to be when the time came, to 
avoid if possible the errors Helmwith’s 
men had made when the Horde broke 
through the lines before. And now 
where was Billy and where were his 
pikemen? 

















WENT outside. My car stood with 
the motor running, ready for my 
orders, but I did not jump into it. Out 
of the front of the factory, as out of the 
back, like a long white train passing 
through a tunnel, the runway extended, 
losing itself in the fog. I heard voices 
there in the fog and I followed the 
sound until I came upon workmen. 
They were still working on the runway, 
setting it up—the fools!—as if they 
meant it to remain there forever. The 
far end was already close to the barrier. 
I turned and ran for my car. My one 
thought was that I must find Margaret 
and tell her all this. I must tell her 
that it was hopeless to expect anything 
could be done this night. I reached 
the boarding-house—half-past three 
o’clock! Margaret was not there. As I 
turned to go, the telephone bell rang. 
“Are you there? Are you there?” a 
voice was saying over and over again. 


“Yes, Wilson speaking,” I cried. 
“Reporting, sir! The Horde is now 
passing.” 


I hardly waited to hear what it was 
passing. Somehow the words reached 
my ears and I must have retained them. 
I was as mad as Toggery. This I 
know—that my one thought was that 
Billy’s plan had failed and that I and 
none other could now save Frances, and 
save her I must! I ran to the waiting 
car and leaped in. 

Through what streets we drove I do 
not know, nor how we reached the 
Horde. We came down a narrow street 
in the darkness and the car stopped with 
a jerk, its fore wheels almost touching 
the naked forms that were pattering 
along, through the thick, black fog, 
down the street at right angles to ours. 

“Go around and get ahead of them!” 
I ordered, and the car backed in a quar- 
ter-circle, straightened out and sped 
away again. I do not know how far 
we drove; the car stopped with a grat- 
ing of its brakes just before it plunged 
upon the red light that marked the rear 
of a waiting car ahead of us. It was 
dark, deathly dark, and the fog was like 
wet cotton pressing against the face. I 
threw open the door of the cab and 
jumped out and as I did this the door 
of the car ahead opened. For one mo- 
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ment I thought she who stepped from 
the cab was some white-robed lady re- 
turning from some merry-making, and I 
stepped forward to warn her that the 
Horde was near. Then I saw that the 
white robe was a sheet and no gown. 
I heard the “pad-pad-pad” of the feet 
of the Horde. For one instant I saw 
Margaret’s face turned toward me, and 
then she dropped the sheet from her 
shoulders and, hidden only by her hair, 
sprang forward and ran—ran at the 
head of the Runners, a new leader, lead- 
ing them into the trap that meant life 
and sanity! 


CHAPTER XI 
ANpD THEN— 


T= HORDE for the first time 
had a sane leader, but it followed 
her as blindly as it had followed 
Frances or any other that chanced to 
take the lead for a day or an hour. 
Margaret had planned even more wisely 
than Billy, for to pass the barrier had 
been its desire at all times. Through 
the opening Toggery had torn in the 
barrier, the Runners followed Margaret 
into the runway that had been built to 
trap them, and through his atomizers 
Toggery pumped the ether until the air 
was thick with it and the Naked Women 
fell as they ran, unconscious and to be 
wrapped in garments and lifted by care- 
ful hands and carried to the improvised 
hospitals until the dangerous period of 
the tremor was past. 

I found Frances on the third day in 
a house outside the barrier; but they 
would not let me see her, for she re- 
quired three more days of the ether 
treatment before she could be counted 
safe. For Margaret I hunted in vain. 
Herring and I hunted together, for with 
the ending of the Horror his usefulness 
was temporarily ended and he was 
awaiting orders. His help was only such 
as he could offer through putting at my 
disposal the entire facilities of his office, 
for he would not have known Margaret, 
never having seen her. 

On the fifth day after the end of the 
Horror he came to me with a look of 
distress in his eyes. 
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“Wilson,” he said, “some of these 
cases are sad enough; sadder perhaps 
than if we had let the poor women die. 
I’ve just come from one such. You 
never heard of the Palmertons?” 

“I do not seem to remember them.” 

“A fine family; one of England’s 
best. The father and the sons died at 
the front; the mother went with the 
Horde in its first days—I suppose her 
grief for her husband and sons helped 
that on. I’ve just seen the daughter— 
Marjorie—the only one of the family 
left. She was one of the Runners your 
Margaret saved. Poor girl, she will 
have a’sad awakening.” 

“You mean—” 

“She was to marry Helmwith. 
does not know he is dead.” 

“Some of these things are heartbreak- 
ing,” I said; for after all, I had not 
liked Helmwith and I could not feel 
deeply regarding the troubles of a girl 
I had never known. 


She 


ed told me the rest. 

He was up now, somewhat weak 
from the fever but all himself again and 
mad to find Margaret. It was but nat- 
ural that I should want to be near 
Frances when she came out of the ether 
at last. I took Mr. North with me, 
and we waited outside Frances’ door 
until they told us we might enter. She 
had no memory of the Horde; was 
vaguely uneasy because of finding her- 
self in bed and under medical care. It 
was several days before we told her the 
awful fate she had escaped. Billy, that 
day, went with Herring, and Herring— 
because Marjorie Palmerton had none 
of her family to be with her when she 
revived—wished to be with Marjorie. 
They both waited the word of the physi- 
cian that she was ready to see a friend. 
Herring insisted that Billy go into the 
sick-room with him; probably the boy 
did not like the job of meeting the girl 
alone, for she was pretty sure to ask 
for Helmwith. They went in together. 

Marjorie Palmerton was sitting up in 
bed, and as Billy entered her face red- 
dened. He stopped short, for it was 
Margaret! When, after his surprise, he 
was able to speak, he did not speak, for 
she looked at him with such a stare of 
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unrecognition as only a fine lady can 
give. “Cut me dead, Jack!” he said to 
me afterward ; “I knew she was through 
with me, all right. I stayed mum.” 

Herring evidently wanted to get the 
bad part over as soon as he could and 
Billy sat in a chair by the side of the 
bed while the boy told her of Helm- 
with’s death. She took it with remark- 
able calm, Billy said. She closed her 
eyes for a minute and then asked about 
other things. More than all else she 
asked about how the Horror had ended 
and how she came to be where she was. 

“Peters here can tell you that better 
than I can,” Herring said. ‘“He’s the 
man that did it; he and a girl named 
Margaret that he’s hunting for. She 
was wonderful, that girl; she was splen- 
did! She’s one of England’s heroines 
already. They’ll cover her with medals 
and honors when they find her. ‘Splen- 
did Margaret’ is what everyone is call- 
ing her. You tell her about her, 
Peters.” 

“She was Splendid Margaret indeed,” 
said Billy, and he would say no more. 
Herring, I suppose, thought he. had 
done his duty now and was ready to 
leave. Billy arose also. He had his 
hand on the door when Marjorie Pal- 
merton called him back. 

“May I have just one word with 
you, Mr. Peters?” she asked. 

Herring went out of the room and 
Billy turned, with his hand on the 
door. 

“Close it, please,” she said and Billy 
did. With an impulsive gesture Mar- 
jorie Palmerton held her hands toward 
him. “Billy!” she cried, and then: 
“Billy, you wouldn’t want me to be 
Splendid Margaret all my life, would 
you?” 

No man would, would he? 

“Why, no, of course not,” he said, 
and then he walked to the bed and 
kissed her. So after that he gradually 
became well acquainted with Miss Mar- 
jorie Palmerton. Herring still boasts 
that it was by introducing them he 
brought about one of the happy Anglo- 
American alliances. 

As Splendid Margaret was never dis- 
covered, she was doubly heroic because 
doubly mysterious. 








Constance Talmadge as Beatrix Vander- 
dyke; J. Herbert Frank as Sutherland York, 
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By Cosmo Hamilton Direction, Charles Giblyn 
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You Green Book readers have long since made the acquaintance of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s fascinating Beatrix Vanderdyke. 

Now I want to introduce my Beatrix—a veritable and very live girl, whose other 
name is Constance Talmadge. 

As Beatrix, Miss Talmadge will make her debut as a star. 

Ihave provided for her the finest direction and the most perfect production the 
motion picture world affords. 

She is supported by one of the greatest casts of the year. 

“Scandal” will be a mid-autumn release. Watch for it, as it will be shown in 


every city and town in the United States. ; 
LEWIS J. SELZNICK. 
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